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CAPTAIN GRAY. 

Opinions widely diflfer, upon the expediency and advantages of 
early marriages, and there can be no question but that, in many 
instances, very young mothers are induced to keep back their well- 
grown daught^, and even young fathers feel jealous of their 
forward sons; but there are exceptions to all general rules, or 

Firhaps it may be ch^tably inferred, that the instances to which 
now refer are the exceptions to the better general rule. Certain 
it is that, in the family I am about to describe, the mother of Mary 
Gray, still young and beautiful, felt nothing like apprehension or 
jealousy at beholding her lovely daughter — ^what artists, speaking 
of the copy of a picture by the original painter would call — a 
repetition of herself. 

Captain Gray, the husband of this exemplary parent, had mar* 
ried her when she was scarcely eighteen, and he not yet of age ; 
theirs was a match of love, founded upon sincere attachment — ^pure 
and disinterested — encouraged, in the first instance, by their 
mutual Mends, and eventuidly sanctioned by their parents. 
Massinger says — 

** The sum of all that makes a just man happy, 
Consists hi the well choosing of his wife ; 
And then, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, ot birth, and fortune." 

The union of Captain, then Lieutenant Gray, with the daughter 
of Colonel Morgan was singularly characterised by this happy 
equality ; their ages, rank, and fortune were as nearly alike as it 
would De possible to imagine in such a match. Gray was the son 
of an old and gallant soldier ; Fanny Morgan was the daughter of 
a distinguished veteran. She was an only daughter — Gray was an 
only son ; and although the ardour of youth, and an hereditary 
love of his noble profession induced him, so long as his country 
called for his active services, to continue in the field, he consum- 
mated his military career on the triumphant day of Waterloo ; 
having fought gallantly under his illustrious chief, and returned to 
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his native home, his devoted wife, and infant daughter, with but 
one slight wound as an honourable alloy to the golden praises he had 
received, and the well-earned promotion he had obtained. 

Upon the permanent establishment of the peace which has ever 
since those days of England's glory continued. Captain Gray went 
upon half-pay, resolved to pass the remainder of Ms life — ^until, at 
least, some fresh interruption to the tranquillity of Europe should 
occur — in the comfort of an humble, happy home — ^in the society of 
his devoted wife — ^in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, in 
which he was already highly accomplished — and in superintending, 
jointly with his beloved Fanny, the education of their only 
daughter. 

It is scarcely possible to depict a scene of more perfect happi- 
ness than that which the sweet retirement of this amiable family 
exhibited. Their lives were unruffled by^the slightest discontent ; 
their daughter grew in grace and goodness as she grew in years, 
and at eighteen was as perfect a pattern of innocence and virtue as 
ever ble^ed a father and mother. Her beauty it is needless to 
describe. I have already spoken of her resemblance to her mother ; 
in mind, as well as person, the resemblance held good. Educated 
at home, under the parental eye, she had acquir^ all the accom- 
plishments which the present state of society requires, uninjured 
by the pertness of display, or the affectation of a bashfulness which 
she did not feel. Her character was beautifully natural — of guile 
or deception she could scarcely form any distinct idea, for her 
father's heart was full of honour and truth, and her mother's mind 
was pure as th§ driven snow. 

There are, they say, spots on the sun, and never yet did there 
exist a faultless human being. Gray had a fault of temper ; in 
earlier Ufe his character had been marked by an irritability of dis- 
position, induced no doubt, in a certain degree, by the habit of 
command, and the promptitude of discipline to which, in his youth, 
he had been almost prematurely accustomed. He was the farthest 
from a quarrelsome man in the world, but he was hasty and even 
violent, if he even suspected the candour and sincerity of those to 
whom he had given his friendship and confidence ; and sensitively 
jealous of his honour, which, however, no man had ever ventured 
to impeach. It was with a consciousness of this almost morbid 
sensibility, that his existence in youth was a continued struggle to 
repress feelings which were of so tender and delicate a nature, that 
few people in the world would give him credit for their real origin. 
Nothing can more satisfactonly prove to the sceptical — ^if such 
there be — ^in the power of the influence which a charmiug, amiable, 
good woman is able to exert over the man of her heart — the 
husband of her choice — ^than the change which matrimony worked 
in him, Orpheus softened rocks, and made them move ; but the 
sweet voice, and yet sweeter example of a beloved wife, can do 
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more than the &bled musician ever did. From the day of hig 
marriage to the period at which the reader is introduced to his 
happy family, this irritabihty had gradually been subsiding, and 
at the time now referred to, the vivid colourings of a highly excit- 
able temper, like the glaring tints of a new picture, had b^me mel- 
lowed by time, and softened into harmony ; and even if the fire still 
slumbered in the breast of Gray, it never burst out in any of the 
irregular coruscations which, in a previous part of his career, it 
certainly had done. 

I have already said, that their sweet retirement was an earthly 
paradise. Surrey was the county he had chosen wherein to pitch 
his tent after the death of his gallant father. A spot romanticaJly 
beautiful in its views — for although the subjects of Cockaigne judge 
Surrey by the borough of Southwark, or Kennington Common, 
there are more lovely bits of finished landscape within thirty miles 
of London, in that county (where it touches Sussex), than are to 
be found at ten times the same distance in others. 

Conceive a cottage — "a cottage of gentility" — placed on the 
brow of a gentle hill fELcing the south, commanding m>m its wood- 
bine-covered verandah an extensive view over a splendid valley, 
highly cultivated, studded with farms and villas, bounded at a 
distance of some fifteen or twenty miles by the boldly-rising downs 
of Sussex, over whose summits one might almost see that bright 
gleaming line of light which tells the presence of the sea beyond 
their swelling undulations. The house combining every comfort 
— ^luxury, if you will. — Gray's library complete — ^his well-kept 
collection of birds, of minerals, of shells — ^for he was generally 
scientific, and although not perking himself up for a "man of 
science," far above the ol ttoXXoi of pretenders. His guns, his 
rods, and his spears — ^for he was a sportsman for all game, running, 
flying, or swimming ; his drawing materials — ^for he was an artist ; 
his flute — ^for he was a musician ; his lathe — ^for he was a turner. 
All these, and a thousand other dear httering comforts, crowded 
and adorned his snuggery, into which the wife of his bosom, and 
the daughter of his he^, would venture, in order to call him forth 
from its fastnesses to a walk, or a ride, or a drive. 

His establishment had all that could be wished, and more than 
was wanted to be comfortable ; but comfort was the word by which 
it was to be designated, and the evenings, as the autumn closed in, 
were enlivened by visitors firom the neighbourhood, which, for the 
situation, was populous, or, from the market-town, distant not 
more than a nule and a half ; and then, the sweet and single- 
minded Mary sang like a syren, while she looked Hke a sylph. I 
never saw but one girl who was her equal, perhaps her superior, in 
this peculiarity. When she sang, she looked more beautiful than 
at any other moment of her l5e. In most singers, the act of 
singing causes an exertion — ^it might almost be called a distortion 
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of connteDance ; but Mary Graj, like this one other, looked even 
more lovelv as the rich melodious tones flowed honey-like over her 
lips, which, being just enough opened to show a row of pearly 
teeth, scarce seemed to move as she riveted all eyes and enchained 
all ears. I once told her mamma, that nothing was wanting but a 
glass-case to cover her. 

What a happy father I what an enviable mother ! Mary Gray 
was the theme of universal praise, for she was good as &e was 
beautiful, and her mind was as lovely as her person. Gro now to the 
village — ^now — and ask after her — ^mention her name, and see how 
the people, old and young, will lift up their eyes to heaven and 
bless her. She lives in the hearts of those who knew her, but 

What can mortality have more of happiness than these Grays 
had ? Esteemed, respected, courted by the best and worthiest of 
their neighbours, thev lived, indeed, an enviable hfe. And then, 
in the season, six weeks at an hotel in London made a variety in 
their course of proceedings ; and Mary visited her relations, and 
heard Malibran, and Grisi, and Tod, and all the unmusically- 
named musical people of the Opera, went to two or three of tibe 
best parties, learned to admire the best artists by their works at 
exhibitions, and even attended lectures, and visited microscopes ; 
and returned tremblingly alive to the abominations of Thames 
water, in one drop of which thousands of gigantic monsters are 
perpetually dancing, and disgusted with the coarseness of tiie 
nnest French cambric, which, devdoped to the eye magnified three 
million times, is infinitely more like a fiounder-fisher^s net ill-made 
than anything else to which I can compare it. That National 
Gallery of Science in the Lowther Arcade is enough to turn the 
heads of men, women, and children, and is better worth seeing 
than anything I know of, except tJie late Mr. Irving, and the 
present Mr. Van Amburg.* 

And, after all this excitement, only fancy the dear delicious 
repose of the cottage, and the firesh breeze blowing over the valley, 
and Mary's own dear little boudoir, and the welcome of her littie 
dag, and the warbling of her little birds, nay, the bending beads 
of her dahlias themselves just bursting forth, seemed to hail her 
return. 

It would seem, perhaps, ill-timed to expatiate upon the charms 
of this fair creature's mother ; but how many fair creatures does 
one see every day and evening of his life, who, like Mrs. Gray, 
look more like the elder sisters of their lovely daughters than their 
mothers I This is what I said at first — these are the fruits of early 

* Since this tale was written, a new establishment has sprung into life, the 
Polytfichnic Institution^ which qnlte well deserves at least to share in tiie prdses here 
bestowed npon the National OaUery of Science. The experiments made and illustrationa 
othibitad are all npon a great scale; the diving-bell is practicable, and parties ot 
ladies are constantly on the descent Manufactories are aU actually at work, and 
there are besides *^<Mwrf ** and fondry other mott interesting objects to instruct 
andomiuek 
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marriages. Mrs. Gray was a being ivJl of soul and intellect, and 
of that sort of intellect which wins rather tiian conqnera — a 
masculine mind, clothed in feminine delicacy. I always thought 
that Mrs. Gray possessed an inherent energy and a command of 
powers, if she chose to exert them and if they should at any time 
be called into action, because, by a constant association with a 
family, one finds opportunities of judging, not what actually i$ 
but what might be the line any indiyidual of it would, under 
certain circumstances, adopt. Mrs. Gray was the sweetest, gentlest 
creature upon earth, and, as Aaron Hill says, 

** As lamps bom silent with unoonsdons light, 
So modest ease and beauty shine most Mgfat; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall. 
And she who means no mischief^ does it alL** 

Certainly, she meant no mischief ; but she was an extraordinary 
person, and a delightfcd person , and it was beautiful to see how 
she exercised what really seemed little else than a sororial sway 
over her beloved Mary, in order to induce her to what is called 
" come forward ^' amongst the gayer parties in London, for at home 
dear Mary was really at home. 

The reader, who, no doubt, knows human nature, knows that 
if a story profess to copy nature, even if it be not a transcript 
from her wondrous book, it cannot allow a girl like Mary Gray to 
reach eighteen without a lover, or two, perhaps more; and certainly, 
if the most valuable quaUties of mind and person combined are 
attractions, our sweet, kind-hearted, unaffected Mary could not 
fail to do ^^ the mischief^' which, in Hill^s verses, I have attributed 
to her mother in her earlier days. 

Conceive such a being as Mary Gray. I will not describe her. 
I have already said she was fit only for a glass-case. But conceive 
this dear, innocent creature, with eyes too doquent by half, although 
they spoke nothing but her innocent thoughts ; a figure, unaidBd 
by art, perfect as the Medicean Venus ; the sweete^ voice ; the 

lightest step, the whitest But why go on ? why talk of her ? 

rather adopt the weU-known lines of the eminent Bsumes — 



"She 

But words are wanting to say what; 
Think what a gtid should be, 
— — And she was tliat" 

Wen, then, where the roses blow, and the lilies bow their heads, 
the bees will come ; and of course Graves house was beset by sundry 
languishing swains. A neighbouring baronet amoncst the numb^ 
— an ancient knight came, second in degree, who hinted to Mjs. 
Gray his anxiety to make poor, dear, downy-cheeked Mary the 
third Lady Doddlethrops, but he was snubbed by mamma, who set 
him half crazy by repeating a satirical couplet made a few years 
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before upon a siinilar proposition suppoeed to emanate finoini the^ 
proposer himself: — 

** My fint wife for person, my second for parse, 
My third for a warming-pan, doctor, and nurse.*^ 

The couplet is rather homely, but Mrs. Gray showed it to him in 
print, and Doddlethrops was, to use the ad&nirable phraseology of 
Major Downing, " catawampously stumped." 

The baronet was long, thin, and genteel ; but Mary, who really 
seemed to have no notion of what his object was, in being what 
they call " a good deal there," gave him no encouragement, — not 
because she fancied that he expected any, but because she did not 
feel in the shghtest degree interested about him, and not having 
had the advantages of a boarding-school education, she did not 
know that it was necessary to fancy every man who came into the 
house a lover. 

There certainly was a Captain Fitzpatrick — ^not that I mean 
any scandal against Queen Elizabeth— but there certainly was a 
Captain Fitzpatrick who, without appearing in the character of 
suitor to Mary, did contrive to be " there" a good deal. He had 
some military appointment, something about reserve companies, or 
recruiting, or depots, or something — what, I don't profess exactly 
to imderstand, but which Captain Gray did — ^which kept him at the 
neighbouring toVn ; and although he was not very handsome, he 
was very agreeable ; and he suited papa so, — ^he was a dabbler in 
science — ^a good fisherman, and liked so much to go out with the 
captain, and whip the water, and kill trout, or troll for jack, or 
Bpin a minnow, — and he was such a good shot, not quite so good a 
shot as papa, but still he was fond of shooting ; and then he drew 
prettily, and fluted to admiration ; and Mrs. Gray told Mary she 
had never seen a man of his age so talented and so unaffected. 
And then they came home from their shooting, and Captain Gray 
asked Captain Fitzpatrick to stop and dine, and send home his 
horse, and send for his clothes, and sleep ; and so he did. And 
Captain Fitzpatrick got up in the morning early, and so did Mary ; 
and he was a bit of a botanist, and he had made a collection of the 
indigenous plants of the neighbourhood, and he had a little hortiis 
siccus of his own, and he squashed the leaves of roses between the 
leaves of books, and dried them, and gummed them; and then 
Mary sat down and drew them, and then they dried some more ; 
and then the baronet called; and then, at Mary's earnest request, 
there was nobody at home, although they were all sitting in papa's 
sanctum ; and then Captain Fitzpatrick sent to his lodgings for a 
double flageolet, and an electrifying machine, and a key-bugle, and 
an air-gun, and a stuffed duck with red feet, which he had shot a 
month before. And when they came, they talked of red-footed 
duoke, and they were all electrified, and then Captain Fitzpatrick 
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played the key-bugle, and the double flageolet ; and then Captain 
Fitzpatrick showed them how to do CarcSnal Puff, and sing " Great 
A, little A," and " The Pigs ;" and thence glanced off into a dis- 
quisition upon the different schools of painting, in which he so 
much distinguished himself, that, after the family party had retired 
for the night, Captain Gray pronounced his opinion to Mrs. Gray 
that Captain Fitzpatrick was a very extraordinary creature. 

There seemed to be a gaiety in the very atmosphere of Gray's 
villa : the air appeared to have the quality of the laughing-gas, of 
which we have heard and seen the effects ; and certainly the con- 
versation of Fitzpatrick, who was the delight of his host, was never 
so agreeable as when under its roof. One of the family began to 
think no man could be so agreeable anywhere else. There was a 
vivacity about the captain, mixed with strong talent, and feelings 
of sympathy with misSfortune, which to Mary's youthful fancy gave 
indications of qualities in the heart equal to those of the head, which 
it was impossible to deny their said Mend. Gray saw the effect the 
captain had produced upon his darling daughter, and saw it with- 
out regret. Fitzpatrick was of his own profession — ^held a similar 
rank with himself — ^was the nephew of a man whom he had known 
on service, who was now dead — of a highly respectable family — and 
holding what, in peace time, was as good a command as he could 
have — ^whereupon Gray said to his dearest Fanny, after some three 
weeks or a month of this intimacy — 

" Fanny, that Captain Fitzpatrick is a clever, agreeable, and 
gentlemanly man. I know his connections. I think he has attached 
himself to our beloved girl. I am sure she admires and esteema 
him. I don't blame her. Speak to her about it. We have no 
disguises amongst us. TeU her to be candid. Ask her if he has 
said anything. I am somewhat of an adept in looks. But, above 
all, do this — you need not, I believe — ^teU her to speak her mind ; 
for if their affection is mutual it shall be a match." 

" I believe," said his wife, " that nothing of the sort you suspect 
has taken place. Mary, imused to the world and its ways, is caught 
and attracted by the gaiety of our visitor, his universality of 
accomplishi)ients, his excessive good humour, and, above all, the 
total absence of affectation, which she so utterly detests in the 
generality of young men of the present day. But as for love — 
no, no : she would have made me her confldante in the first instance, 
had any such sentiment taken possession of her." 

" I am not so sure of that," said Captain Gray ; " she may have 
taken the infection without being aware of the character of the 
complaint. As a physician, I judge of my patient by the eyes ; 
and I think I am not to be deceived." 

He was not deceived. It was after the next day's breakfast, 
while Gray was preparing his fishing-tackle, and his exemplary wife 
was patting in order certoin pieces of work for the evening exercise 
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(for they were a notable fiunily), that Maiy rushed into the room 
where her mother was, her eyes streaming with tears, and her 
cheeks burning red. She spoke not, but threw her arms around her 
mother's neck, and sobbed aloud. 

" What is it, my child ?" said Mrs. Gray. 

Mary could return no answer. 

" Speak, dearest ; compose yourself : tell me." 

" Henry I Henry ! " were the only words Mary could utter, and 
she then fell into a fit of weeping. 

** My love, my dearest love," said the anxious mother, ^ tell me 
—explain — ^what has happened? " 

" I do not know," said Mary ; " I cannot tell. I — am" — and 
here she relapsed into another fit of sobbing, which rendered all 
attempts at explanation xmavailing. 

The denouement, however, was at hand. Before the recovery of 
the dear girl, Captain Gray had entered the room. He saw the 
state of afiairs there, and relieved the agitated partner of his fate 
by announcing that, as he had anticipated, Henry had proposed to 
Mary, and Mary had, as far as she was concerned, accepted him. 

" Grod forbid," added Gray, " that I should prevent their union. 
TeU my beloved child how I feel upon the subject the moment she 
is able to hear and bear the intelligence." 

Soon did the tender, terrified creature awake to life and happi- 
ness — soon did her mother make her comprehend the affectionate 
part her devoted fether had acted — and, before that day clos^, 
Henry Fitzpatrick and Mary Gray were acknowledged as affianced 
man and wue. 

It was quite delightful to see the happiness of Captain Gray. 
With a competence himself, and enough to make his child and her 
husband comfortable during his life, and more than comfortable 
Hfber his death, he felt that, in giving a clever, amiable, and agree- 
able husband to his daughter, he had secured a delightM and suit- 
able companion for himself. The difference in the ages, after all, 
was scarcely perceptible as &r as the unity of their pursuits was 
concerned, or the interchange of their thoughts and opinions. 
Gray was somewhere about forty-five; Fitzpatrick not very far 
from thirty. Mary, from the moment of his avowal and declara- 
tion, became a different creature ; the reserve which the presence of 
even the most intimate acquaintance produces in a fajnily circle was 
now gone, and Henry became one of themselves. 

There was but one stipulation which Gray made as contingent 
upon the marriage ; namely, that Fitzpatrick should, since l£ere 
was no glory to be gained in these piping times of peace, go like 
himself upon half-pay, and as he had some fortune of his own, live 
at least some part of the year with them : " and," added Gray, in 
the fiill spirit of hospitahty, '^the greater part it is, the better 
pleased we shall be." 
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Nothing could be more agreeable to the mother of the bride- 
dect than this arrangement — ^nothing more satisfactory to the 
bride-elect herself, who, as soon as her thoughts and ideas became 
sufficiently composed to permit her to recollect and consider the 
sudden change of her position from the exclusiye character of an 
affectionate daughter, to that of an affianced wife — ^felt perfectly 
satisfied that, if anything could add to the felicity which, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, she so ardently and so naturally antici- 
pated, it would be the enjoyment of the society of those parents, to' 
whose care and attention she owed all the advantages wMch educa- 
tion and precept had afforded her, and to whose indulgent devotion 
to her wishes she was indebted for their ready acquiescence in that 
which, amongst all her blushings, and weepings, and faintings, was 
evidently the wish of her heart. 

It was clear that Henry Fitzpatrick partook deeply of the 
feelings of his beloved Mary ; his joy at the happy termination of 
their courtship — ^if courtship that could be called where neither 
spoke of love, but lived on, as it were, a life of happy sympathy, 
until at length that declaration came which justified the tender 
solicitude he had always evinced for her, and drew from her a confes- 
sion of feelings, of the existence of which, to their full extent, she 
was not before aware — ^they loved unconsciously — ^the light had 
burst upon them — ^they were blest. And Gray, recurring to the 
principles upon which he had himself acted with regard to his own 
Fanny, beheld, in the marriage 6f his child with Captain Fitzpatrick, 
the bright realisation of all his most sanguine hopes for her com- 
fort and happiness. 

And what an evening was that which followed the day upon 
which the discovery was made ! Henry had at once become a mem- 
ber of the family. Gray and he sat longer than usual afber dinner — 
their conversation assumed a tone of deeper interest and closer 
intimacy. Fitzpatrick described the excellence of his father, the 
virtues and accomplishments of his mother — both long since 
dead; spoke with the warmest affection of his sisters, one of 
whom was married to an officer in India — ^the other settled as the 
wife of an eminent merchant at Bio de Janeiro. He described them 
as a family of love, strangely separated by circumstances, but 
strongly bound to each other by afiection. With his uncle, who 
had be^ well-known to Gray, he had principally resided until his 
death; and to his exertions and hiterest acknowledged himself 
indebted, in a very great degree, for the promotion he had obtained, 
and for one or two staff appointments which he had previously 
held. 

Gray was ddiffhted with his future son-in-law, and when they 
Joined Mary and her mother, perhaps four happier people could not 
have been found in the popidous county of Surrey, including even 
t^ loyid and constitutional borough of Southwark. 
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During all the arrangements for the wedding, the sweet dis- 
position of " dear Mary" — as she was always caUed by those who 
knew her — ^manifested itself upon every occasion. Sefr-love, self- 
interest, were unknown to her ingenuous breast — confidinggenerosity 
and genuine purity of heart shone pre-eminent in all her sugges- 
tions, and in the expression of her wishes ; and when the day was 
fixed, it really seemed a day of mourning in the village, upon which 
a girl so sweet, so gentle, and so good should be taken from amongst 
its inhabitants. 

But she was to return — she was to pass the greater part of her 
time at home — ^it was her home — a dear, dear home — a home of 
comfort and of peace ; and when the bells rang merrily, and the 
white favours fluttered in the breeze, her heart full of love, of hope, 
of happiness, still lingered amidst its bowers, and yearned for fiie 
day when she might revisit its blessed shades. 

The sacred service was performed, and one more touching oi* 
awful — save the last — can scarcely be imagined. The obligations 
it imposes — the sacrifices it commands — ^the forbearance it inculcates 
— ^the virtues it requires — ^to the observance of which two souls are 
pledged in the face of heaven, render its celebration in a small 
retired church, where all who hear it are more or less interested in 
the proceedings of the day, seriously impressive. Upon this occasion 
it was read in the most imposing manner by one of the brightest 
ornaments of our establishment. Gray surrendered the jewel of his 
heart to her husband — they were blessed — they were one. 

And then came the little ye^e, and gaiety in its just degree. The 
neighboming gentry assembled round the well-stored breakfast- 
table, and before the happy couple departed for the honey-moon, 
their united healths were toasted in " the gaily-circling glass." It 
was impossible for Gray and his wife not to catch the infection of 
the mirth which animated the party; but when the moment of 
separation came, neither Mary nor her mother could utter a syllable. 
The last " God bless you, beloved of my heart ! " was drowned in 
tears ; and as the carriage drove off". Gray covered his eyes with 
his hands, and sank upon a sofa, wholly exhausted by his feelings. 

She was gone — their dear, their only child was gone. When 
the evening closed in, where was dear Mary's smile, that they so 
long had loved to gaze upon — ^where her sweet voice, that they so 
much delighted to hear? All was still — the riot rout of gaiety 
was over — there stood her harp uncovered — ^her favourite books 
unmoved — ^all seemed sadly silent — but s^e was happy, and it would 
be selfish to indulge in grief at her absence ; yet when they went to 
rest. Gray could not help opening the door of his dear child's room, 
as he passed it, and gazing on its vacancy and stillness, he heaved 
a sigh which came from lus heart of hearts. 

When the morning arrived, the same feeling returned. Where 
was the innocent creature who was wont to welcome them to the 
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breakfast- parlour ? Where was dear Mary to make the tea ? And, 
let the grave smile — let the cynic sneer at this — ^rely upon it, the 
strongest feelings are excited, the bitterest pangs inflicted, by a 
sadden change in the ordinary, the most common, the most trifling 
incidents of onr lives. To great evils the elastic mind of man 
expands — it knits itself for imminent dangers — ^it withstands great 
caLeunities ; but in the more minute changes, intimately connected 
with its habits and feelings, it fails. Ever since this sweet girl had 
been of an age to live with her devoted parents, she had made 
this breakfast tea — this trashy stuff, about which washerwomen are 
are imiversally sohcitous — this strange commoditv, for which the 
poor with ungrumbling readiness pay a duty of l(Jb per cent., for 
the gratification of giving six or seven shillings a pound for a 
noxious weed, to mix with hot water ; in order to render which 
palatable, they pay so much more for sugar and milk. It was not 
the tea — ^it was not that Mrs. Gray could not make the tea as well 
as her daughter, or that the servant could not have made it better, 
perhaps, than either ; but Mary always had made the tea — it was a 
habit — ^it was part of the ceremony of their imceremonious life — ^it 
was a part of the system — a link in the concatenation ; and who 
had the key of the tea-chest ? (a question which affords a striking 
and peculiar proof of the prudential habits of the Grays) and where 
was the sugar ? and so on — ^it was the first break in upon the first 
breakfast ; but, said Gray to his Fanny, " We must bear all this — 
they will be back soon — ^please God, she is well and comfortably 
settled with the man of her choice — ^we must not care for ourselves 
— ^we never considered your dear father's breakfast-table when we 
were breakfasting at Salt-hill the day after our wedding." 

Mrs. Gray smiled — ^blushed a little — said nothing — ^but, in all 
probability, like Cocky in the fable, "thought the more." 

Three or four days reconciled them to this new life, and then 
their neighbours broke in upon its sameness — ^if that which is novel 
can be monotonous — ^by inviting the solitary pair to parties made 
rather in honour of the event which they could not but regret, as 
far as their own peraonal feelings went. 

But was not this regret, in some degree, unjust ? Here was a 
marriage fulfilling, in every point, the wishes both of the younger 
and the elder parties ; for to call Gray at forty-five, or consider 
Mrs. Gray at thirty-eight, old — would be to libel not them alone, 
but human nature herself. K Henry Fitzpatrick had a fault, it 
was in an unevenness, not of temper, but of spirits ; he would some- 
times subside from all the gaiety of mirth — ^nay, I might almost go 
the length of saying, the brilliancy of wit — ^into a momentary fit of 
abstraction. Something seemed to flash across his mind and, for an 
instant, depress his spirits : this, however, had been less remarkable 
since the fdicitous arrangement of the marriage, and a letter received 
by Mrs. Gray from her daughter on the second morning after her 
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departure was full of happiness, and delight, and devotion to her 
husband, who was at once the kindest and most considerate <^ 
human beings. Her father, tenderly remembered in the letter, 
read, and re-read its lines, and clasping the hand of his excellent 
wife, exclaimed, with genuine fervour, " Thank God, Fanny, our 
beloved child is happy I " 

It is gratifying to see with what fiEunlity, in certain spheres of 
life, all the difficulties and worries by which the great and gay are 
incommoded and inconvenienced, are overcome, merely by the aid 
of reason, prudence, and a desire to be satisfied with a just propor- 
tion of the good things of this life without striving after superflui- 
ties, the possessftn of which, in fact, do not confer happiness. 

A week of the honeyed four had passed, and the happy couple 
were still laughing " the sultry hours away ^^ at Richmond, when a 
note was brought to Captain Gray, as he was sitting finifthing hig 
letters previous to a drive with his dear Fanny in their pony 
phaeton, containing these words :— 

*^ Red Lion Inn. 
" Sir, — ^I am most anxious to see and speak with you. There 
are reasons why I do not wish to intrude myself into your house. 
I have travelled hither as rapidly as I could ; I have arrived too 
late ; but still, as I am here, I think it a duty to have a short con- 
versation with you, upon the result of which you will decide. 

"H.F. 

" I shall remain at the inn for your answer.** 

When Gray read this brief and unaccountable epistle, his first 
inquiry of the messenger who brought it, was, from whose hands he 
received it. The answer was, from one of the waiters, whose only 
additional direction was, to make the best of his way to Captain 
Gray's, and to get an answer. 

" Was it a gentleman or a lady who wrote ? " asked Gray. 

The lout did not know ; all he knew was, that it was to be 
delivered as fast as possible, and he was to have half-a-crown if he 
got back in three-quarters of an hour. 

These points of the afiair at once roused the dormant lion in the 
captain's breast. Some man had felt himself injured by some act 
of his ; it was a call — a demand — yet he had come too late — ^what 
did that mean ? — ^no matter — ^the fire was kindled — it was some- 
thing. " A short conversation ? " said Gray to himself; " long or 
short, or be it our first or our last, you shall have it." 

His answer was verbal ; he would be there directly. The clod 
ran back, and was at the end of his journey a quarter of an hour 
before Gray's arrival. 

Gray, who was a resolute, determined, and, as I have already 
said, at an earlier period of his life, what might be called a desperate 
man, walked into the sweet shrubbery of his little earthly paradise 
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and told his wife that he had received a note which called him to 
the neighbouring town, that he would therefore drive thither in the 
phaeton, do what he had to do, and return for her. To this, as a 
well-conducted wife should, dear Mrs. Gray consented, and Gray 
was so delighted with her sweet accordance with his intention, that 
in spite of a plush-jacketed gardener pushing along a creaking iron 
roller over the grass, and in spite of having been married nearly a 
quarter of a century, he gave her— don^t be angrv, reader — a sweei| 
a fervent kiss ; there might have been two, — and what then ? 

They parted — Gray proceeded into the house — and after a short 
space <i time mounted nis phaeton, having, however, with a mix- 
ture of chivalry aud prudence, slipped under the seat of the carriage 
his case of duelling pistols, thinking perhaps that he might be un- 
intentionally entangled in some afiiur of what is called ^^ honour," 
and being sure, if such should be the case, however ignorant he 
was at the moment of the possible cause of the appesd, that in a 
town where military officers were stationed, he could on the instant 
find a *'*• Mend ;'' for let it never be forgotten, that upon no occasion 
are friends so rife as when their amicable exertions tend to the 
hostile settlement of some such affair. 

Had his dear — ^his influential — ^his incomparable wife known 
ihisy would he have gone so armed ? However, he went— drove 
perhaps more rapidly than usual — ^his child was provided for— «o- 
fiur, his worldly cares were at rest — ^what could the summons mean ? 
— ^he desired to have the interview over — ^it would be off his mind — 
besides, Fanny was waiting for her drive. 

He reached the inn — ^inquired for the landlord — saw him — asked 
where the gentleman was who had sent the letter to him by his 
messenger. 

** (^Uemen, sir," said the landlord, *^ we have no gentleman 
here, sir ; the letter I forwarded was from a lady." 

*^ A lady ! " said Gray ; and he laughed at his foolish sensitive- 
ness and his precaution about pistols. " Where is the lady ? " 

*^ She expects you, sir," said the landlord ; ** I will show you, 
sir. Is No. 15 in? " cried he to the chambermaid. 

" Yes, sir." 

^^ This way, sir," said the landlord ; and having arrived at the 
door of the apartment, opened it, and presented to an extremely 
agreeable female stranger ^^ Captain Gray." 

Captain Gray bowed. The lady attempted to rise from her 
seat, but burst into a flood of tears. The captain, a perfect turtie- 
dove in his line, could not stand this ; a woman^s tears were too 
much for him — ^he endeavoured to soothe her — she sobbed more 
audibly, and he drew his chair beside hers. 

^^ Madam," said the captain, *^ what does this mean ? why this 
grief— this agitation? I do not recollect to have ever had the 
pleasure of seeing you before." 
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" Me, sir," said the lady ; " no, no, no, sir ; would to Heaven 
you had seen me ! misery — ^wretchedness — horror — ^would have been 
saved to you and those whom you love better than yourself!" — 
and here a violent paroxysm of grief stopped her utterance. 

" AVTiat can you mean ? " said Gray ; " have I ii^jured you? 
have I wronged any one belonging to you ? " 

** Oh no, sir ; no," said ^e ; " it is you who are wronged — 
it is I who am wronged — ^both — ^both of us ; but you even beyond 
myself — and your lovely, innocent child is married ! " 

" Great heaven ! what of that ? " exclaimed Gray ; " what has 
that to do with it ? " 

" All, all," said the wretched woman ; " if I could have prevented 
it I would, not for your sake only, but for my own ; she is married 
to Henry Fitzpatrick." 

" I know it," said Gray, trembling with agitation for which he 
could scarcely account ; " what then ? " 

^^She is doomed !---she is damned!" screamed the wretched 
woman, in a state of mind bordering on insanity. 

"Are you in your senses, madam?" said Gray; ^^ what can 
you mean by conduct so wild, and language so extraordinary ? " 

" She was your darling daughter," said the lady ; ** she was your 
only one — she was aU to you and her doating mother — ^innocent — 
excellent — ^pure — ^virtuous ; so they aU tell me here. I have seen 
her once-happy home — I have seen the garden she loved — ^I have 
gazed on the flowers she trained, — ^I passed your house this morning ; 
but it is all too late — she is lost — and we are both destroyed ! " 

"Both!" said Gray; "how? why? in what way are you 
associated with my child ? tell me— explain — ^I shall die ^" 

" Yes, sir, with your feelings and spirit some one will die," said 
the stranger, " How shall I tell you ? how shall I break that noble 
heart, or excite it to fury ? " 

" Tell me all," said Gray ; " what do you mean ? " 

"Nerve yourself, then," said the stranger, "and hear me 

1 am the wife, the lawful wife of Henry Fitzpatrick ! " 

Gray looked at her incredulously, perhaps indignantly, he 
stretched forth his hand as if to push her from him— she pressed 
upon its quivering palm the certificate of her marriage ! 

Words are inadequate to describe the agony of the enraged 
father at the sight of this too fatal document. All the strongest 
passions to which human nature is subject were in an instant rag- 
mg in his breast — devotion to his child — anguish for her fate, — 
remorse for his own credulity — ^hatred of Fitzpatrick's villainy, and 
the thirst for revengo for the immeasurable wrong he had inflicted. 
It was a fearful sight to see. He struck his pale forehead with his 
clenched fist, and falling on his knees swore, by the God of his 
salvation, never to rest until he had avenged the injury done to his 
beloved, his idolised daughter, 
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The unhappy creature who had raised the storm, screamed with 
terror on beholding the effects she had produced ; but amidst all 
her grief, writhing aa she too was under the infliction of injuries 
— rejected, repudiated, abandoned, and forgotten — ^the woman 
triumphed ; and when she heard the dreadful denunciation of her 
barbarous husband, all his baseness, all her wretchedness were for- 
gotten, and falling at Gray's feet, who was now pacing the room, 
she exclaimed — " No — ^no — ^no, spare him ! spare him ! — ^he was my 
fb:«t, my only love — ^he is my husbai&d still ! " 

The look which the distracted parent cast upon the unhappy 
suppliant was one of rage and hatred unmixed with pity ; — ^the very 
ground of her appeal to his mercy, that Fitzpatrick was her hus- 
band, aggravated the poignancy of his grief, and increased the fury 
of his rage. 

" Let the law," continued she, " take its course — ^let the punish- 
ment he merits be meted out to him — ^recollect that we are both 
sufferers in the highest degree." 

" Both ! " echoed Gray, " both ! — ^what a thought ! — ^have you, 
wretched and deserted as you are — ^have you had a beloved, an only 
chOd, torn from hearts in which she lived, the idol of their worship, 
the object of their existence ; one whom for twenty years they have 
watched with the tenderest care, and prayed for with the most 
fervent devotion ? — ^you have not given such a child to destruction, 
or siuxendered her in the house of God himself, to misery, to 
wretchedness, and infamy — ^both ! " 

A second attempt on the part of the imhappy woman to soothe 
the more than half-maddened father was equally unsuccessful, and, 
overcome by her feelings, she feU into a violent fit of hysterics. 
Gray rang the bell, and, with a solemn composure, directed proper 
attention to be paid to the sufferer, and then quitting the inn 
stepped into his phaeton, which remained at the door, ts^ing with 
him the certificate of Captain Fitzpatrick's previous marriage. 

Who that appreciates the character and feelings of Captain 
Gray, — ^who that can imagine the extent of the injury done him, 
will, for a moment, doubt whither he went ? Having ordered his 
servant to return home and tell his mistress that he should not 
return till the afternoon, having been unexpectedly called away on 
business, he gave his horses the rein and drove as fast as they could 
draw him direct to Croydon, the next post-town, where he arrived 
nearly unconscious of the journey, and ordering a post-chaise from 
the inn to which he had dnven, directed the waiter to put his cloak 
and " other things " which were in the phaeton into the carriage, 
and dashed off for Richmond, where Fitzpatrick and his bride were 
staying. 

The reader who recollects what were the " other things," so 
carelessly spoken of by Gray to the servant at the inn, will perhaps 
anticipate the course he proposed to take. Great were the evils 
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which arose from his precautionary meagares previous to his depar- 
ture from home. He had his pistols with him : the yery presenco 
of those deadly weapons afforded a fjEicility for revenge, which, had 
they not been at hand, could not have been taken without a laps^ 
of time, during which reflection, or, more properly, reason, might 
have checked the overflowing torrent of rage and revenge with 
which the hearths blood of the distracted parent boiled and gurgled. 

He reached the temporary residence of the newly-married 
couple, — they were out— ne saw his daughter*s maid, who seemed 
surprised at his arrival, and almost alanned at his appearance — 
they were expected in at four o'clock to dinner, as they were going 
on the water afterwards. The dinner-table was laid — everything 
around wore an air of neatness and comfort — a drawing, upon 
which Fitzpatrick had been employing himself, was lying upon the 
sofa, and Mary's work-box was beside it. The sight of so familift f 
an object brought something like tears into Gray's eyes. 

"You stop to dine, of course, sir?" said the maid. Gray 
answered not. " My mistress is quite well, I hope, sir ? " inquired 
the maid, who had been her mother's maid before she became 
Mary's. 

" Well 1 " said Gray, " yes, poor soul, she is well and happy— 
I wiU go and meet my child — ^which way are they gone ? *' 

" I'm sure, sir, I don't know," said the girl. 

" I'll find them," was the reply ; and Gray, who felt it im- 
possible to remain quiet in his present state of mind, descended the 
stairs, crossed the road, and entered the park. 

Scarcely had he passed the gates which face the high road 
beyond the Star and Garter, before he beheld his darling child, 
looking all happiness and beauty, leaning on the arm of her hus- 
band : in an mstant she recognised the well-known figure of her 
jather, and bounding frx)m Henry's side, she flew rather than ran 
into his embrace. He clasped her to his heart and blessed her. 
Fitzpatrick followed, and extended his hand to Gray, who looked 
calmly yet Sternly at him, but spoke not. 

" Is my dear mother here ? " asked Mary. " Oh, how good are 
you to come to see us ! " 

" God help you ! " said Gray, drawing his arm through hers. 
" Let me see you to your door, I want to speak a word or two to 
Captain Fitzpatrick." 

" To Henry," said Mary, who saw that something dreadful had 
occurred, although she could not guess its meaning. Fitzpatrick 
in a moment suspected the true cause of the visit. 

"Stay, sir," said Gray; "do me the kindness to wait for me 
here ; I will be back in a minute or two." Fitzpatrick's conscious- 
ness of ffoilt induced him to comply with the request, or ratiier, 
onesiiffht say, obey the command, without a question. 

" My chiidy" said jGray, " my dear unhappy duld — go to your 
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nmB— yon must return home with me — you hhve no bumnew 
lure I" 

"Home!" said Mary; "my mother is ill then,— home, dear 
luime, too happy shall I be to go— but Henry " 

" All ! " exclaimed Gray, in a tone of horror, dread, and dipgust, 
flmddering as he spoke — " say not a word — not aword, my child — 
go m— go in, I will be back directly," 

He led her to the door, and preffiing her pale forehead to his 
quivering lipe, imprinted a kiss nnon it, and returned to the park. 

When be reached the spot where he had left Fitapatrick, he 
<iiUDd him pacing qnickly to and bo over a short space ik the turf, 
fitsj walked haetUy up to him, and holding forth the certificato of 
M first marriage, said — 

" Is this paper genuine, sir ? [ ask yon, Nr, is it genuine ? " 

"I thought what had happened," said Fitzpatrick. 

" Ton admit it, then ? " said Gray. 

"1 1 " faltered Fitzpatrica. 

"Scoundrel I " exchumed Gray, " villain ! nothing but yonr 
Ifcod can wash out this crime ; here, destroyer, fiend, defend your- 
; tUl" saying which, he drew fram his pocket the baded pistols, 
ud throwing one towards Fitzpatrick, cocked that which he hdd 
m hn hand. 

nizpatrick hesitated to pick up the weapon, although thus 
""Tniitorily called upon to do so. 

'£[ear me, sir," said Fitzpatrlck. 

■I hear nothing, wretoht" cried Gray; "denyOT confirm — 

r no to my ciaestion ; is this paper genuine ? " 
It M genuine, but " 

Enough," aaid Gray ; " take the pistol, which lies at yonr 
flak, sir,— -io not add cowardice to your other villainies — here are 
— '* coming — -I would not stir, il all the world were in arnw 
till I had avenged my child's destruction ; d'ye hear 
your ground, ood the cuisee of an injured lather 

ivinced tliat any attempt at explanation would 
and picked up the pistol ; the moment he was 
~, without watdng for him to raise or even cock 
with an unerring aim drove tiie bullet through 
itiick leaped up at the instant he was hit, and m 
■ '' tim a lifsleM corpse 

*' vwith unearthly joy as he beheld tho 

- dead before him ; no touch of, pity 

of remorse agitated his bosom — ha 

with gloating satisfaction. 

had attracted two of the keepers, who 

they were followed by several other per- 

le whole eSaii. The moment Gray, who 
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remained standing close to the spot where Fitzpatrick lay, f( 
himself surroundeti by people, the expression of his countem 
and his manner suddenly changed ; he became, as it appea 
torpid, and unconscious of what had happened ; his mighty i 
had burst like thunder on his devoted victim, and a dead and fe 
ful calm had succeeded to the storm. 

" I did the deed," said Gray : " do not lay hands upon n 
gentlemen — I will go wherever you please. / killed him ; and 
any of ye here arc fathers, which amongst you will blame me 
He ruined my child — my beloved, innocent child — my only child 
have I done wrong ? " 

The moment the gate-keeper saw the body, he recognised it, 
from having seen Fitzpatrick constantly walking with Mary during 
the two preceding days. This circumstance of course led to the 
knowledge of their residence, close at hand — a knowledge which 
the keeper imparted to the by-standers. 

" Yes, gentlemen," said Gray, " this man is right ; my poor 
child is there, waiting for her father. What's next to be done ? " 

There was a wildness and an abstraction in Gray's manner 
which appalled and terrified the surrounding crowd. The police, 
however, were called in, and Gray was delivered into their custody. 
This circumstance seemed to awaken all his dormant faculties ; the 
dread of being separated from Mary — ^the agonies of anticipating 
her feeUngs — her lone situation — ^the absence of her mother — the 
death of a husband of whom she yet knew nothing unfavourable — 
all these thoughts flashed into his mind, and a flood of tears 
brought rehef to his suflferings. 

The scene was dreadful, but its horrors were in some degree 
mitigated by a circumstance for which he could not have been 
prepared. His wife — ^the ever fond and anxious Fanny — surprised 
at the abrupt departure of her husband from home, and by no 
means satisfied with the message brought back by the servant, or 
the account he gave of his master's conduct after a lengthened 
interview with a strange female, proceeded instantly to the inn. 
Her inquiries there confirmed her suspicions; the stranger was 
still in the house, and so ill from agitation, consequent upon 
her conversation with Gray, as to have been compelled to send for 
medical advice, under which she had been conveyed to bed. 

Mrs. Gray sought and obtained an interview with her. In a 
few faltering words she explained the dreadful history to her 
visitor, who in an instant foresaw the course her husband would 
adopt, and resolved at all hazards to follow him as speedily as 
possible to Richmond, hoping, indeed, to overtake him before he 
reached that place. Hence came a slight alloy of wretchedness ; she 
arrived at Richmond five minutes after Mary's return, and her 
fether's fatal walk to the park. The moment she heard of his pro- 
ceedings, she again anticipated the worst, and flew rather ihan ran 
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*o the scene of action — all too late to save her deyoted husband, 
i)Qt yet in time to throw herself into his arms and hide her burning 
iace in his bosom. 

" My wife here ! " cried Gray ; " thank God for that, for my 
poor child's sake ; do not look that way," continued he, gently 
jjQshing her from the spot where the corpse of Fitzgerald lay 
t>tretched on the grass, " he is dead ! " 

" Heaven forbid ! " sobbed Fanny. 

" It is over — all over," replied Gray, " and I must go with 
these gentlemen." 

" Go ! " screamed his agonised wife. 

" Yes, go," said Gray ; " I am prepared. I must answer this, 
first to the law, and then to heaven. But what was my provoca- 
tion ? — ^you know it." 

" I do, I do," said his wife. 

"Was I wrong? was I cruel? was I barbarous?" said 
Gray. 

A gentleman who had watched the whole of this scene, sug- 
gested, as the crowd was increasing, that it would be better if 
Mrs. Gray were to quit them, and return to the house, to her 
daughter, and remain until something could be decided as to the 
next step necessary to be taken with the prisoner — ^for such 
he was. 

The agonies of parting seemed more than Fanny could endure ; 
but Gray, who had recovered his composure, begged her to follow 
the advice just proflFered. " It will be better," said he ; " Mary 
wants your comfort — ^your consolation. We shall meet soon ; but 
there are forms to be gone through — the law requires it ; to- 
morrow all will be well, perhaps." 

To describe the separation of the fond and faithful couple 
would be impossible. The gentleman who had proposed her return, 
accompaniea Mrs. Gray to the house of mourning, to which the 
body of the wretched Fitzpatrick was subsequently removed; 
while Gray was taken before a county magistrate in the neigh- 
bourhood, by whom, after a short examination, in which the evi- 
dence against him was too clear to admit of question, he was com- 
mitt^ to the gaol at Kingston, at which place the assizes were at 
that moment going on. A coroner's inquest was subsequently 
hdd upon the body, and a verdict of wilful murder was returned. 

Who, in the most vivid calculations of the uncertainty of human 
affisdrs, could have femcied it possible that on the evening of a day 
which dawned upon a happy family like that of Gray, an accumu- 
lation of evils should have fallen upon it, like this ? by which murder, 
death, imprisonment, guilt, sorrow, and disgrace, supplanted com- 
fort, affection, devotion, and duty. In consequence of the sitting 
of the court at Kingston, the fate of the unhappy Gray was 
hastened beyond his hopes — ^for hopes he had. Strong in the con- 

B 2 
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sciousnesB of his own sufferings and proyocations, and feeling an 
assurance of sympathy from eyery fatner^s heart, he considered the 
verdict of the coroner's jury a mere form, and their decision one 
which was legally ineyitable, from the absence of any extenuating 
evidence. The same feeling supported him when the grand jury 
found a true bill against him. They, too, judged upon ex-parte 
statements, and if the f&ct were established, they had no other duty 
to perform than find the bill ; nor could he be persuaded either to 
admit the criminality of his conduct, or to believe that his defence, 
delivered pathetically and earnestly, could fail of producing an 
acquittal, until he heard the fatal verdict of "GuiLtY," pro- 
nounced after a long and patient trial, beheld the judge, covered 
with the fatal cap, and heard him pronounce the awful sentence of 
the court, that he was to die on the following Monday. 

There was not a dry eye in the court when the awful Jiat was 
delivered except his own. He stood erect — ^he flinched not — ^he 
faltered not; but when the judge had concluded his solemn 
address, he bowed his head respectfully, and said in a low, yet firm 
and manly voice, " God's will oe done !" 

It was a dreadful sight to see, as he passed from the dock to the 
prison, which he never again was to qmt except to die. Many of 
the friends who knew lus excellence and worth — ^who had par- 
taken of the happiness of his home — who had learned to love and 
esteem him and his exemplary family — pressed around him. It 
was only those who had seen the virtues of his child, and the devo- 
tion of her father, who could appreciate the strength of his feelings, 
or attempt to justify the dreadful violence he had committed. He 
appeared more overcome by this tribute of unsought commiseration 
than by aU his calamities. 

It may be supposed that his devoted wife was never absent 
from his side after his condemnation — ^not so ; her active, energetic 
mind was indefatigably working in every available channel, in order 
to excite the pity and secure the mercy of the Sovereign — the 
attribute 

" that becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown I ** 

DiflBculties of all sorts interposed themselves ; the forms of oflSce, 
the absence from London of the Secretary through whose depart- 
ment any petition or representation must go ; the impracticability 
of any personal appeal — all these embarrassments she encountered ; 
and the efforta she had so earnestly made and continued until 
within twelve hours of the fatal moment remained up to that 
period unsuccessful, and apparently unnoticed. 

^ After the fatigues of the day on the Saturday, poor Fanny 
visited her wretched husband, and cheered him with hopes that 
even yet all would be well. His dear Mary was in the best hands ; 
and as it was consider^ impossible to permit her to visit her fiather, 
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she was kept in total ignorance of the result of the trial, or of the 
dreadful position in which he was placed. Gray felt consoled hj 
the knowledge that his dear child was spared all this afiliction — ^he 
inquired with solicitude as to the funeral of his victim, and his 
mind, prepared by the almost constant attendance and pious ex- 
ertions of the clergyman, to whom he had addree»ed a note to 
request his visits, had resumed its habitual temperament. On the 
subject of a pardon he never was sanguine ; the time was too short 
for a full explanation of the circumstances, or anything like a 
palliation of his conduct, and when the Sunday afternoon arrived, 
he gave up all thoughts of this world, and having made such 
arrangements as were essentially necessary under the circumstances 
with regard to his fEimily affairs, surrendered himself to the certainty 
of death on the following morning, confident that he should not in 
his last moments disgrace the character he had always maintained 
for courage and resolution. 

But how was his Fanny employed at this very moment ? What 
had she done? What had been the results of her incessant toils? 
Even at the eleventh hour came the blessing. Reference had been 
made to the judge who tried the case — ^his answer was favourablo 
— at least, sufficiently so to justify the extension of mercy. At 
ten o^clock on Sunday night the precious document reached the 
hands of the triumphaiit preserver of her husband. Again should 
she place him in his home, to pray for forgiveness from Heaven for 
the commission of a deed to which he had been hurried almost 
unconsciously. There would be time for repentance of his rash- 
ness, and she would assuage his sorrows, connrm his faith, support 
his hope, and blend her prayers with his and Mary^s, whose gentle 
heart once healed, would learn to pity and forgive the de«i her 
lather had done in love for her, and revenge of the ill-treatment 
and ii\juries she had suffered. 

With eager haste did the delighted Fanny urge the driver of 
the chaise tluit conveyed her to Kingston to make more speed — the 
horses almost flew, yet seemed to her to lag and crawl. The prison 
gate at last was reached; her first act was to deliver a letter 
directed to the keeper, and one addressed to the high sheriff or his 
deputy. She knew their contents, for in her bosom she bore the 
official announcement of the pardon. To-morrow the doors would 
fly open to set her husband free, and she should all her life be blest 
by knowing that she had been his deliverer. 

She stole with the greatest caution to the cell where the uncon- 
scious criminal lay sleeping. She entered, but he heard her not ; 
she made a signal to the gaoler, who had himself accompanied her, 
to put down the light, and leave her to break the glad tidings to her 
husband. Armed as he was with the legal authority for releasing him 
from all restraint, he did as he was desired, not without expressing 
by signs to the lady his own delight at the result of her negotiations. 
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Gray slept so soundly that Fanny hesitated to wake him. She 
sat, in a tremor of delight, anxious for the instant when he should 
raise himself on his pUlow, and when she might cautiously com- 
municate her tidings. Nearly an hour elapsed, when, almost 
wondering at the soundness of his repose at such a moment, she 
took the candle, and proceeded to the bedside. She held up the 
light, to gaze upon his slumbering features, when, uttering a 
scream so loud and shrill, that it rang through the vaulted passages 
of the prison in countless echoes — she fell senseless on the stone 
floor of the dungeon. 

The noise brought the gaoler and an assistant to the place, 
where they beheld the happy wife of the pardoned man stretched 
at his feet. They knew not what to think. The gaoler approached 
the bed, and turning down the sheet, astonished that the piercing 
shrieks of his wife ^ould not have awakened its tenant, beheld the 
imfortunate man stone dead, and weltering in his blood. 

On the quilt lay a strip of paper, upon which these words were 
written : — " I could die with happiness in the field — ^I can die by 
my own hand — ^but I cannot die by the hands of an executioner. 
God bless my wife and my child — all those who have been kind to 
me in my misfortunes, accept my thanks and gratitude." 

A word more would be superfluous. The widowed mother and 
daughter still survive, but in the deepest seclusion. The career of 
Gray most strongly illustrates the danger of yielding to sudden and 
violent passion, even under the most galling or exciting circum • 
stances, while the rash termination of lus existence, at the moment 
he was saved from what he had not the power to endure, teaches 
us never, even in the deepest distress, to encourage despair, remem- 
bering always the cheering proverb, which says, 

" While there is Life there is Hope.** 



LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

Happiness in marriage, according to the proverb, is most likely 
to be attained by an equality of age, rank, and fortune on both 
sides — an axiom, to be sure, militating in no small degree against 
the principle of "bettering one's self" by matrimony. 

This phrase " bettering one's self " is at all times a very doubtful 
one. A pampered footman, who is found in every comfort and 
almost luxury in life, " betters himself " by marrying his mistress's 
maid, and setting up a public-house, where, in the course of a couple 
of years, he drinks up his profits and constitution, and is found 
figuring away in the " Gazette " as a bankrupt ; while the house-maid 
of the family " betters herself " by leaving service and marrying a 
journeyman painter, who, after having stocked his garret with three 
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small chfldren, either pitches head-foremost from a three-pair of 
stairs window which he is cleaning, or sinks into pallidity and para- 
lysis, arising from the use of white lead — so much for bettering one's 
self ! And if we look through the ranks of bettermost life, we shall 
find that all marriages made with the same view, however exalted 
one of the parties may be, and however exigeant the other, are 
equally disappointing to the " high contracting powers," with the 
inferior pursuits of the publican or the painter. 

So thinking, it must be gratifying to a reader to know that he 
is about to peruse the history of two lovers whose parents were equals 
in rank and station, and fortune — ^assimilating m their pursuits — 
congenial in their characters and dispositions — both excellent and 
amiable men. Their wives were equally agreeable persons, and 
people who knew them best, said that the Rue St. Honore never 
had resident in it two families more closely allied by sympathies and 
friendship than those of Claude St. Pierre and Joseph Des- 
broulUan. 

St. Pierre was a clothier, well to do in the world, who lived on 
the right-hand side of the street, in a shop the admiration of Paris. 
Desbrouillan was a silk mercer, and Hved on the left-hand side of 
the same street, in a magazin of first-rate character — St. Pierre had 
a son — ^Desbrouillan had a daughter — ^the families were upon the 
most intimate terms — ^need I say another word? Adelaide Des- 
brouillan and Florence St. Pierre were in their hearts affianced. 

" Florence St. Pierre," said Madame Desbrouillan to her hus- 
band, " is a very nice young man." 

" Adelaide Desbrouillan," said Madame St. Pierre to her hus- 
ban, " is a very nice girl." 

Nobody — ^the most fastidious critic alive— could have dissented 
from these two propositions. 

" He is twenty-four," said M. Desbrouillan to his wife. 

" She is nineteen," said M. St. Pierre to his. 

And so they went on ; and while the old ones seemed tacitly to 
agree to the union, the young ones, who really did love each other, 
saw no great reason for depriving themselves of the pleasure — ^above 
all others in the world— derivable from the sweet and enthralling 
interchange of hopes and wishes, doubts and fears, with which such 
an intimacy is so thickly studded. 

Paris, perhaps, is not exactly the locale in which a romance- 
writer woidd lay the scene of such an attachment aa that which 
existed between Florence and Adelaide ; but what I write is no 
romance — it is truth ; and although that gayest of cities (which to 
me conveys no idea of the metropolis of a great nation, but rather 
seems to resemble an overgrown watering-place, where bons-hons 
and eau sucre axQ the necessaries of life, and into the calculation of 
whose people neither care nor business ever enters) is certainly not 
the fittest soil for sentiment — still, passion, pure and sincere, may 
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exist in Paris, as they tell us there is honour amongst thieves ; ^ 
sounds improbable, but the Rue St. Honore may be, to gentle hearts 
like that of Adelaide, of as sylvan a scene as the Woods of Cham - 
bord or the Groves of Beaugencil. There may he simplicity i^ 
Regent-street, or the Quadrant — all I know is, that Adelaide w&£ 
one of the most amiable girls in the world, and Florence as devotee^ 
a lover as ever worshipped a divinity in the sha^te of a mistress. 

" I suppose, Clotilde," said the elder St. Pierre to his dame^ 
" this will be a match ; and why not ? If Florence really love Ade- 
laide, he shall have her — that is, if she will have him. My business 
is a good one ; I have neither chick nor child but him ; I have mad^ 
my money here — so may he make his, when I am gone ; and th^ 
moment Desbrouillan opens his heart upon the subject, I will m&dtm 
him half-way." 

" Monsieur Desbrouillan," said Madame St. Pierre, " is a good 
man, and loves his daughter dearly ; but /think — I wouldn't say a 
syllable against people with whom we are so intimate — I do thmk 
that Madame Desbrouillan would not so readily agree to our propo- 
sition in the affair. She is ambitious ; she knows Adelaide is pretty 
and accomplished; and recollect, she comes of an old family; 
toppled down, I admit, by some of those changes which have 
occurred in our dear country, and which have brought us to the 
happy state in which we now are. I think she would prefer a step 
upwards for her girl." 

" Ah, no ! " said St. Pierre ; " do you think so ? Life, then, is 
really like what one reads in novels and plays ; there is always some 
adverse interest to true affection." 

" You are right, Vincent," said Madame St. Pierre. " Recol- 
lect our own dificiilties when we were young. As that English 
play- writer, at whom our great Voltaire used to laugh, says-^ 

*The course of true love never did run smooth;' 

and I suspect that Count Jourmont is the man selected by Madame 
Desbroaillan for Adelaide." 

" Jourmont I " exclaimed St. Pierre ; " why, he is old enough 
to be her father." 

" What then ? she may be sooner a rich young widow." 

" Pshaw, wife of mine I " cried he ; " do not let us believe that 
there are fathers and mothers in the world capable of calculating so 
coldly as that comes to. Ko, no. K Madame Desbrouillan thinks 
Count Jourmont likely to flirt with a tradesman's daughter, well 
and good ; rely upon it, that is the extent of her manoeuvring. 
But he never comes to the house." 

"I doubt that," said the lady. " Of course, he is never there at 
supper-time, when we go ; he never escorts her to the theatre ; and 
is not to be seen with her in the Tuileries Gardens or the Champs 
Elysees ; but I believe he is mad to marry her, and that mamma is 
entirely in his interest." 
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"I should like to know the rights of it," said St. Pierre ; " for 
of this 1 am certain — ^if the acquaintance of our eon and their 
(iaughter is not to terminate in marriage, the sooner it ends the 
letter." 

" I agree with you entirely," said Madame ; which being the 
case, it is not difficult to imagine that some mode was sp^dily 
adopted to ascertain the real state of the case. Much trouble, how- 
ever, it was not necessary to take in order to effect this purpose ; 
for Madame DesbrouiUan was, as it appeared, almost sympathe- 
tically struck with the necessity of coming to an explanation with 
her daughter. Her plan of proceeding was, if possible, to provoke 
Count Jourmont into an offer, which 3ie thought would perhaps be 
best accelerated by permitting the constant association of the 
lovers, so as to pique him into jealousy, and drive him to a 
proposaL 

Jourmont was devotedly fond of Adelaide ; but he was of a 
aoble family, and held a high command in the army. Pride and 
love struggled in his heart ; but as this exemplary personage had 
reached the shady side of fifty, the former seemed lixely to predo- 
Diinate. After all, Adelaide was the daughter of a ^opkeeper ; 
Emd, however indifferent the English are to such distinctions, in a 
country like France, which had been recently liberalised by the 
salutary process of revolution, it appeared to be a matter of difficulty 
to reconcile such a difference of rank with the usages of society. To 
be sure, Jourmont lived but little in Paris ; peace had given him 
the opportunity of reposing upon his laurels at a country-house, 
dignified into the Chateau ae Jourmont, some few miles from 
Orleans, to which he would, without a doubt, bear off his bride, if 
tie could once " screw his courage" to the asking point. 

Adelaide was by no means blind to his intentions, nor uncon- 
scious of the impression she had made upon his middle-aged heart ; 
neither did she fiEdl to communicate her apprehensions to Florence, 
Hrho, being about four-and-twenty years old, looked upon the idea 
y£ a man of the surprising age of fifty -two enacting lover to a girl 
)f nineteen, as the excess of absurdity, and endeavoured to laugh 
iway his Adelaide's apprehensions ; but it was a feverish life to 
ead — it was a continual scene of mystery and mystification. When 
Fourmont made a visit, Adelaide was dr^sed to the best advantage, 
ind old DesbrouiUan kept Florence St. Pierre in conversation in the 
nagazin; and when Jourmont was gone — for he seldom stayed 
hroughout the evening — ^the attachment which one family felt 
owards the other, permitted the lovers to meet again, as if there 
eally were no rival in the case. 

This was not the result of hypocrisy or artifice : the truth is, 
hat Adelaide's mother and father very highly esteemed young St. 
iHerre. They admitted to themselves that a match between them 
rould be both agreeable and suitable, and therefore they did not 
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wish to appear to oppose their growing intimacy, or break off a: 
alliance which could not fail to give mutual comfort and respecta 
bility. But still, if Adelaide could be Countess Jourmont, tht 
wife of a colonel in the army, and a member of the Legion of 
Honour, all minor considerations, even to the extent of a daughter's 
happiness, must give way ; for, as has already been said, Madame 
Desbrouillan came from a noble family, of which two had been 
exiled and died in England, and three had suffered death in the 
glorious days of Robespierre. To place a child of hers back again 
in the circle from which she had thus unhappily fallen, was the 
height of her ambition. Thus it will be seen that, with the best 
disposition towards Florence, and the kindest intentions towards 
Adelaide, she was doing what, in fact, threatened to be, and 
eventuaUy proved, the crudest thing possible to be done. 

One evening, as usual, Florence called at Desbrouillan's. There 
was nobody in the magazin but the clerk. Florence went in fa- 
miliarly, as usual ; but he found the door leading to the apartments 
inhabited by the family not, as usual, open— it was fastened within. 
Florence did not like this check upon ms proceedings ; nor was he 
at all better satisfied when the clerk told him that Count Jourmont 
was with his master, and mistress, and Miss Adelaide ; and that 
Desbrouillan had left word that nobody was to be admitted — an 
order, the obedience to which, it appears, he had most decidedly 
secured, by locking up the only passage which led to his dwelling. 

Florence returned home, restless and uneasy. His father and 
mother saw in a moment that something had happened. 

"What is the matter with you, Florence?" said St. Pierre. 
"Is Adelaide Desbrouillan ill?" 

" Not that I know of," said Florence. " All / know is, that I 
am shut out from her father's house — ^refused admission ; while 
that Count Jourmont, whom I hate and detest, is closeted with 
the family." 

" I told you so," said Madame St. Pierre. " I foresaw this. I 
knew that vou were living on fiedse hopes ; and yet I could not 
have fancied the Desbrouillans would have allowed matters to go 
on so long and so smoothly, if they had resolved to marry their girl 
to the count." 

"Marry her to the count!" exclaimed Florence. "Do you 
really believe, my dear mother, that they have any intention of 
sacrificing poor Adelaide to that old coxcomb, or that he would be 
so great a kx)1 as to become her husband 1" 

" The former part of your question," said St. Pierre, " I can 
only answer by saying, that both your mother and myself have 
heuxl Madame Desbrouillan ejpeak (hypothetically, to be sure) in 
a manner to convince me, that if the opportunity offered, by which 
ehe could restore her daughter to the station she herself once filled, 
fihe would do it at all risks. As for the second part, touching the 
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folly of the count in marrying a girl of nineteen at fifty-two, I 
can only say, that whatever our opinions may be of age, which are 
invariably formed by comparison, the decadence of humanity is so 
gradual and so nearly imperceptible to the individual who sees him- 
self only once every day at shaving time, that he is wholly uncon- 
scious of the alterations so clearly visible to other eyes ; and, as for 
the change of life itself, the man of fifty-two feels much the same 
as the man of twenty-six. Now, there's myself, for instance " 

" Don't talk of yourself, Mr. St. Pierre," interrupted his lady. 
" You are not going to marry a girl of nineteen, and, for all you 
say, would not, I should think, be such a simpleton as to do so, 
even had I given you the opportunity. The fault I find with 
Count Jourmont is more as concerns lus temper than his age. I 
cannot endure him ; besides, if what Madame Desbrouillan has told 
me is the fact, nothing would induce me to consent to the match. 
He makes it a condition that Adelaide is never to visit or receive 
any of her family at her chateau." 

" Adelaide will never enter into such an engagement," exclaimed 
Florence. " I know her better ; she is too much attached to her 
parents to abandon them at the desire of such a lover.'* 

" I think so, too, Florence," said his mother, " but still the 
very affection she feels for her parents may be the cause of her 
yielding to their solicitations." 

"What ! " said St. Pierre, "will they solicit her to give them 
up ? Well, heaven preserve me from ambition ! that's all / say." 

It was shortly after the termination of this conversation that 
Florence repeated his visit to Desbrouillan's house. He saw both 
him and his wife. Count Jourmont was gone, and Adelaide had 
retired to her room. There was an air of hesitation and mystery 
about both father and mother ; the usual invitation to the family 
supper was not given, and there was such an aii* oi restraint over 
the whole procSeding, that Florence felt it impossible to inquire 
why Adelaide was al^ent, or even to mention her name. Madame 
Desbrouillan closed the scene by quitting the apartment, while her 
husband made preparations for closing the magazin, Florence and 
he descended the stairs together. The young man fancied ho 
heard Adelaide sobbing as he passed the door of the shop, 
Desbrouillan, taking his hand, pressed it affectionately, and saying, 
" Good night, my poor fellow ! " turned from him with tears in Ms 
eyes. 

There could be no doubt that Adelaide had been prevailed upon 
to accept the count, neither could there be any difficulty in tracing 
the surrender of her happiness to the earnest persuasions of her 
ambitious mother, whose before-mentioned desire to replace her 
child amongst the noblesse was so great and imcontroDable as to 
drive her to the attainment of her object by the most abject self- 
degradation. Yet hope, which "springs eternal in the human 
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breast, '^ whispered in Florence's ear that, although Adelaide miglit 
have been induced or compelled to give a favourable hearing to 
Count Jourmont, she could not have returned a definite answer to 
his proposal, *•*• because," said Florence to himself, *^ her faith is 
pledged to me." 

Poor Florence ! that night sleep never closed his eyes : the solx 
he had heard in quitting Desbrouillan's still rang in his ears ; they^ 
afforded a true and melancholy evidence of the wretchedness of hi 
beloved. Yet even these might console and support him, for in 
proving his Adelaide's misery and grielv they were certain proo& of 
the affection which caused her woe. 

The next morning Florence was early at Desbrouillan's. Des- 
brouillan was out; Madame received lum. She was evidently 
agitated. Florence trembled like a leaf. At length the Dame 
Desbrouillan broke silence. 

^^ I was going over to see your mother, Florence,'* said the old 
lady ; " is she within ? " 

" Yes," replied Florence. 

"I have something to tell her," said Madame Desbrouillan. 
"Adelaide is going to be married, Florence." 

^^ Heaven forbid I" exclaimed he, bursting into a convulsive 
flood of tears. 

^^ She is," continued Madame Desbrouillan ; ^' and that almost 
immediately." 

" Then life is no longer worth possessing," said Fbrence. 

" Why ? " asked her mother. 

" Need I tell you ? " said Florence ; " need I now declare that 
Adelaide is all the world to me ? that I could live but in her society ? 
that every hope— every wish— every thought of mine are centred in 
her? and that if we are parted, death alone can relieve me from 
misery and wretchedness I " 

" You, Florence ! " exclaimed Madame Desbrouillan. ** Why, 
you never even whispered such a feeling to me or her father ; nor 
did she ever mention your name with more than sisterly affection. 
We knew you were friends — dear friends — and the children of dear 
friends ; and so you are, and so you will remain, I hope." 

" Friendship," said Florence, **at our age, seldom lasts long. 
Was it possible for me to live all my life with Adelaide and not 
adore her ? Was it unnatural that, seeing me devoted to her, as I 
have been, she should sympathise with me ? Even on the score of 
prudence there was no objection ; our rank and station in society, 
— ^the intimacy of our parents, — ^the readiness, the anxiety of mind 
to meet our views, all conspired to bind me to her, by ties which 
mortal hands may never break." 

This artless appeal of Florence's to Adelaide's mother had a 
powerful effect ; it brought to her mind the duplicity of which she 
had too clearly been guilty. It was too true the bold, the debasmg 
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project of making her girl a countess had since entered her head. 
Bhe was as fond of Florence as if he had been her own son, and, as 
the reader abeady knows, was perfectly cTaccord with her husband 
and the young man's parents with regara to the match between them. 

" Do you tell me," said Florence, " that Adelaide has really 
consented to the marriage? " 

"It is fixed, — settled," said the lady. "The count is anxious 
that no delay should take place ; the contract will be signed to- 
morrow, and the corheille — a splendid one, I assure you — ^will be 
home on Friday." 

" It must be a dream ! " said Florence. " Adelaide cannot have 
abandoned me." 

" It is all true, Florence," said Madame Desbrouillan, " and, 
rely upon it, all for the best. Adelaide is of a very delicate con- 
stitution ; the occupations of middling life are too laborious for 
her ; the air of Paris disagrees with her. In the country, where 
she will reside, in the possession of rank and independence, she wiU 
gain strength and health " 

"And happiness? " said Florence. 

" I trust so," said her mother. " Count Jourmont is a brave 
and honourable man, devotedly attached to her, and anxious to 
render himself worthy of her affections." 

" But," said Florence, " does he now possess them ? or do you 
hope for happiuess for Adelaide, if she marries a man she does not 
love, upon the chance of her probably becoming attached to him in 
time? " 

" The thing is irrevocable," said the lady. 

" One favour, then, I ask," said Florence ; " that, at least, you 
will not deny me. Let me see Adelaide, and hear from her own 
lips the sentence that dooms me to despair." 

" When she is well enough to see you," said Madame Des- 
brouillan, " you shall see her." 

" What ! " anxiously asked Florence, " is she ill ? " 

"Flurried, feverish, agitated," said Madame Desbrouillan; 
" nothing more. It is natural : the event is enough to turn her 
head." 

" Rather to break her heart," said Florence. " But when shall 
I have this interview? " 

" In the evening," said Madame Desbrouillan, " I dare say she 
will be well enough to see you." 

" And if I prevail upon her to rescind the consent you say she 
has given, may I hope " 

"She will not do that," said the lady ; " she has too much pro- 
priety of feeling, to trifle with the feelings of others. She has 
accepted the count : it is not probable she wiU exhibit so much 
indecision as to recall that acceptance." 

" But," said Florence, " her indecision is marked by that very 
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acceptance. We are pledged to each other. Has she broken her 
faith to me, in order to evince her steadiness of purpose ? " 

At this moment the door of the room opened, and Adelaide 
herself stood before them. She was as pale as death ; her eyes were 
red and swollen. As she advanced into the apartment, her gaze fell 
upon Florence. She uttered a loud scream, and, hiding her face in 
her hands, fell senseless into her mother^s arms. 

Her mother, who had enjoined her not to quit her chamber, was 
not in the least prepared for this scene. She motioned to Florence 
to leave them, as she led her sorrowing child back to her bedroom. 
Florence, completely overcome by the sight of his beloved, so 
evidently labouring under grief and agitation, stood transfixed like 
a statue. Madame DesbrouiUan felt assured that, if he remained, 
Adelaide would only recover to relapse again into convulsions, and 
implored him to go. 

" How," said Florence, " can I leave her in such a state? How 
can I endure to see her suffer thus, without one effort to release her 
heart from all its sorrows? She loves me I she loves me I now let 
me plead my cause." 

" Not now, Florence," said Madame Desbrouillan, parting her 
daughter's dishevelled hair on her forehead. " Not now — she is 
sen^ess ; you shall see her in the evening. Come this evening, 
Florence ; but not now." 

The maternal feelings of the old lady were excited by the sight 
of her child ; and the latent affection which she had always enter- 
tained for Florence broke through the restraint which her interested 
feeUngs had induced her to put upon it. The words " Come this 
evening " were spoken in the tone of other days ; and Florence 
hasten^ home, to while away the time until the hour should arrive 
when he felt convinced that Adelaide would discard her new old 
lover, and prevail upon her parents to combiue with him to insure 
their mutual happiness. 

The anxiety of St. Pierre and his wife for the health of their 
son, which they were satisfied would receive a heavy blow if 
Adelaide were lost to him, felt much relief from his appearance 
after his return from the home of his beloved. He spoke cheerfully, 
dined rationally with his father and mother, and felt himself 
doubly assured of his eventual success by the non-appearance of 
Adelaide's mother at their house, the avowed object of her intended 
visit having been the communication of Count Jourmont's offer and 
acceptance : in short, he was enjoying one of the sunshiny moments 
of his April passion, and resolv^ upon shortening the period which 
was to elapse before what he felt to be the most important inter- 
view of the evening, by a stroll through the Champs Elysees with a 
friend and confidant ; so that, while varying the scene, and enjoying 
the air and exercise, he might still have the satisfaction of talking 
of nothing but Mademoiselle Desbrouillan. 
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The honrs flew faster than Florence had expected. One bottle of 
Bourdeanx between himself and his Mend, the whole of which had 
been expended in drinking to their respective mistresses, had 
enliyened his spirits, and he returned home in great force to plead 
his cause, and gain it. No sooner had the clock struck than 
Florence was at Desbrouillan's door. The magazin was shut — the 
private door open — ^in bounded the lover, A minute was not con- 
sumed in reaching the top of the stairs, and gaining the sitting- 
room, where he found the father of his beloved dozing, with some 
account-books on the table before him. The noise of Florence's 
arrival awakened him. 

" Ah, Florence," said he, " are you there ? Come in. Sit down 
— sit down." 

Florence did as he was bid, pulled up his shirt collar, and ruffled 
up his black curling hair. 

" Fine evening," said Desbrouillan. 

" Very fine," echoed Florence. " Where are the ladies, sir — 
out? " 

" Yes, they are out indeed, Florence," repHed the father. 

" When do you expect them in ? " inquired the lover. 

" That is more than I can tell you," said Desbrouillan. " Ade- 
laide and her mother have taken their departure for the country." 

" The country 1 " exclaimed Florence ; " what part of the 
country?" 

" Faith, I scarcely can tell you," said Desbrouillan. " My wife 
has taken into her own management the match which she has made 
up with Count Jourmont, and I don't intend to interfere in the 
business one way or another. She says it will insure Adelaide's 
happiness; I think not. For my part, I always looked upon 
Addaide as betrothed to you, I had no objection — your father had 
none. However, I hear Adelaide is pleased with the prospect 
before her ; and so my wife is gone down to her cousin, for the 
purpose, as she tells me, of sparing you and Adelaide the pain of a 
meeting." 

"Why, sir," said Florence, "I am here now by Madame 
DesbrouiUan's invitation to see your daughter ! " 

" She is gone," said Desbrouillan, evidently aflfected ; " she will 
return here no more. The marriage is to take place from her 
cousin's house, in order to spare the count the mortification of 
having the noces et festin in a shop ; and I am to be permitted to 
be present at the ceremony j but after that — ^we are to lose our 
child for the future." 

Here the afflicted parent shed tears of regret in which the 
sanguine Florence saw fresh ground for hope. He argued eloquently 
with him on the imprudence, and indeed the apathy, of permitting 
his wife so completely to govern him, and to take a course in the 
most important point of her daughter's life, in direct opposition— 
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for 80 it seemed to be — ^to his wishes and intentions ; but however 
readily DesbrouiUan agreed in all the arguments of his onoe- 
intended son-in-law, he wound up the conversation by declaring 
that it was now too late to recede — ^that the fault he had committed 
was in first admitting his wife's suggestions about Jourmont, but 
having done so, he could not now retract ; he therefore entreated 
Florence to be patient, and console himself for the loss of Adelaide 
by looking out for some girl who equally suited him, and whose 
constancy might be less equivocal. 

To describe Florence's feelings were impossible ; to have lost 
her — to know that she was the affianced bride of another — events 
of the last four-and-twenty hours — ^was all Hke a dream ; but to 
find her false — to find himself deceived by both mother and daughter 
— ^the combination of distress threw him into a fever — delinum 
followed, and from the evening of this conversation with Desbrou- 
iUan, he remained for five weeks in bed, his afflicted father and 
mother fearing every hour would be his last. For upwards of 
twenty days he was wholly unconscious of anything around him: 
lucky, perhaps, it was that he was so, for during that period 
Adelaide DesbrouiUan had become Countess Jourmont — fetes had 
been given at her husband's chateau — his family had received her 
with great affection and kindness — and Orleans and its vicinity 
were charmed with the beauty of the bride. 

What her feelings were, in the midst of all these festivities, none 
but herself could teU. A combination of ills had plunged her into 
the splendid misery of marriage. After her precipitate removal 
from JParis, she had contrived to write to Florence, imploring him, 
if he were sincere in his affection for her, to lose no time in foUow- 
ing them to the house of her mother's cousin — that she would rather 
die than marry Jourmont — and that nothing but the evidence of 
his indifference, which his lengthened absence would afford, could 
induce her to consent to the match — ^and finaUy imploring him to 
come to her rescue. 

This letter reached his house at the moment when he was over- 
whelmed with illness, and iUness, too, of a character calculated to 
risk his life should he be subjected to any mental excitement. His 
father knew whence it came, but dared not let him have it. In the 
anxiety of his heart he ventured to open it — as a desperate effort to 
rouse DesbrouiUan to a sense of the misery to which he was con- 
senting to doom his child, he communicated it to him. The weak 
husband, when he joined his wife, in order to be present at the 
ceremony, urged this circumstance, — ^Madame DesbrouiUan advised 
him to observe perfect sUence, wlule she impressed upon her 
daughter's mind the beUef that Florence himself had betrayed her 
to her father. 

It was not untU Florence had sufficiently recovered from his 
fever to remove from Pans for the benefit of the air, that the 
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Countess Jourmont discovered the deception that had been prac- 
tised upon her, or that her devoted lover, instead of trifling with 
her affections, had nearly died for her sake. Then was the woman 
roused — ^then was she resolved to vindicate herself in the eyes of the 
only man she loved, and clear herself from an imputation of fickle* 
ness and crime equal only to that of which she had so unjustly 
accused him. She accordingly despatched the following letter to 
Florence, which safely reached his hand : — 

"We are separated, eternally, in this world; God forbid that 
we should ever meet again I You are now aware of the hateful 
deceptions which have been practised upon us — their success has 
made me the most unhappy of women. All I desire is, to justify 
myself in your eyes, as you are justified in mine, by discoveries 1 
liave made of conduct which I could have hoped my mother would 
have scorned to pursue. I write to bid you farewell ; to implore 
you, as you value my peace of mind — nay, my life — never to seek 
to see or write to me. I am doomed to wretchedness, and any 
attempt to alleviate it would only add to its weight. As far as un- 
shaken, disinterested affection goes, you are as dear to me as ever — 
no power on earth would induce me to see you; but you live in my 
heart — ^I will strive to do my duty in the station in which I am 
placed, and if I do, I may surely pray for you. 

"The ring you gave me last summer is now on my finger, which 
it has never left since you placed it there ; when I die — and if you 
saw me, Florence, you would think it would not be long first — ir 
shall be buried with me. Oh ! never, never was heart betrayed or 
broken as mine has been — never was parent so mistaken in the 
views of happiness as mine has been ! I feel a conscious rectitude 
of mind whiich justifies this last adieu — ^it is the last — it must not 
be replied to. Florence, Florence I farewell — I cannot write — 
iarewell, and Heaven bless you!" - 

This letter — ^if letter it could be called — ^bore evident marks of 
its writer's agitation ; but little did Florence think, when he 
received it, how soon the event to which poor Adelaide alluded to 
in it was to occur. 

The Desbrouillans had relinquished their shop and retired from 
business, in order to gratify Count Jourmont—'their intercourse 
with the St. Pierres had ceased — three or four months had elapsed, 
and, obedient to the injunctions of his beloved, Florence had neither 
written nor ventured to seek an interview, and in consequence of 
his entire alienation from the society of her family, was in utter 
ignorance of everything connected with his Adelaide. While he 
was suffering under the effects of illness, he bore with something 
like patience the suspense in which he was kept; but with im- 
proving health anxiety returned, and, young as he was in the 
world's ways, and impressed as he was with the purity and excel- 
lence of his beloved, he began to think that the earnestness of her 

C 
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desire that he should make no attempt to see her, and the ferronr^ 
of her prayer that they might not meet, might not be altogether 
sincere, or at any rate so binding upon him as to prevent his making 
the attempt. She admitted that she loved him only ; and with that 
admission in the outset, a man may perhaps take credit for a good 
deal more than meets the ear. Whatever might be the motive, it 
matters little now ; suffice it to say that Florence St. Pierre made 
an excursion to Orleans, and having reached that city in the after- 
noon, put up at the Boule d'Or, as I believe the name of the sign 
to be. 

Orleans is a dullish place ; but to Florence it was, of course, 
full of interest. He took some slight refreshment, and walked 
forward in the direction in which he knew the Chateau Jourmont 
to stand. He was scarcely aware whether the count propriitaire 
knew him personally — ^he might have.seen him at the shop ; still, by 
way of precaution, he enveloped himself in a cloak which coverea 
his figure, and proceeded, according to his geographical knowledge 
of the position of the chateau, towsuxls its gates. 

It was alx)ut dusk when he reached it. He lingered for some 
minutes near the gates of the terrain (for park it could scarcely be 
called) before he dared tread upon what, to him, seemed almost 
hallowed ground. It had grown dusk. At the lodge there was 
nobody to admit him or check his progress ; he therefore walked 
on till he came in sight of the house. Coeval with that sight were 
the sounds of woe. The heavy toll of the death-bell struck upon 
his ear, — and from the door which first met his eye, there issued 
slowly and solemnly a funeral procession ! — ^yes, they were bearing 
to the grave the broken-hearted Adelaide — ^the wife of Jourmont, 
the betrothed of St. Pierre ! 

What living mortal could attempt to describe the efiect pro- 
duced upon the heart and ^nd of Florence when he saw the pro- 
cession, and knew its cause ; a thunderbolt from heaven could 
scarcely m(H'e powerfully have stricken him to the earth. Adelaide 
— his beloved, nis martyred Adelaide — was in her shroud before his 
eyes. Unobsierved he followed the mourning train — unheeded, 
watched the melancholy procession : but his heart was in the coffin 
which he gazed upon ; and it was with scarcely a mortal feeling 
that he saw the sad and sacred crowd of attendemts, and heard the 
sorrowing cries which most sincerely burst from those who loved, 
and almost worshipped her. 

There is a frenzy of despair — ^there is an agony of remorse — 
there is a desperation in msappointment indescribable ; — ^by aU 
these the wretched Florence was overwhelmed. He heard the ser- 
vice—he saw the splendid mausoleum of the Jourmonts opened — ^he 
heard the coffin deposited in it — his heart sank ; but when he saw 
the massive door of the tomb left unclosed, even then there sprang 
in his heart a hope — a hope undefined — a wish almost imdefioable.^ 
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He lingered in the darknees of the church — all departed save 
one — ^the sexton, who remained to close the vault, and lock it ; for 
Count Jourmont*s family sepulchre had survived the great com- 
motion so surprisingly, that neither the ashes of his ancestors had 
been disturbed, nor had the sanctuary which contained them been 
violated, owing, probably, to the distance at which it was placed 
firom the metropolis, the scene of the most tremendous evidence of 
the effects of the revolution. 

Lighted alone by his lantern, De Grave, the sexton, having 
seen the solemn train depart, proceeded to perform, literally, his 
last duty. No man can account for the feelings of another. 
Amidst the agony and despair of Florence, which, in the first 
instance, would have prompted him to wish for death on the spot 
where he stood, a new and dreadful anxiety arose. Adelaide was 
dead-— entombed beneath his feet — ^within a few yards of where he 
stood. €rod only knows how men are acted upon. He saw De 
Grave approach and close — at least upon him — ^for ever the 
" marble jaws" of the tomb. " Adelaide is dead," said Florence to 
himself, "beyond the reach of mortal iU — beyond the reach of 
mortal strife. Oh I if I might for one moment behold her, gaze on 
her pale cheek, without the imputation of an interested feeling ; 
and obtain the blessed satisfaction of knowing that my ring sleeps 
bn her finger in eternal rest. But it must not be-this man— we 
are alone — wUl he permit it ? " 

The sexton went towards the tomb ; he coughed, and perhaps 
sang; for he "had no feeling in his trade." Florence trembled, 
doubted, actually shivered, while he hesitated what he should next 
do. His object the reader knows. 

The sexton placed the massive padlock on the marble cemetery, 
-'the key grated in the lock. 

« Stay I " cried Florence. 

" Mercy on us I what's that ? " exclaimed the sexton. 

" A friend," said Florence, in a whisper. 

** A friend ! What do you want ? " said De Grave. 

" A. few minutes' conversation," said Florence. 

" What about ? " said the sexton, who seemed to have an infi-. 
nitely greater degree of fear of the living than the dead. 

" Money," said Florence. 

" Money ! " echoed the sexton ; " money is not much a subject 
of conversation with me." 

" Ten Napoleons ai'e something," said Florence. 

"Sometlbne!" said De Grave, "everything! But what are 
you loitering about in this church for? Do you want ten Napo- 
leons ? You are not likdy to get them either of me or the gallant 
Count Joiurmont, the widower." 

" Is he niggardly ? " 
. "AsamiserJ' 

o 2 
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'' I want nothing of Aim," said Florence. " I want to give t/atf 
ten Napoleons." 

" Indeed I " said De Grave, raising his lantern ; " and whatajn 
I to do for them?" 

" Shut the church door, and lock it," said Florence. 

"Is that all?" 

" No," said Florence, "that is the beginning ^'* 

« Oh I and be killed afterwards ? " 

" Why ? " said Florence. " Why should I kill you ? Your bocly 
would not fetch ten Napoleons." 

" Not to look at," said De Grave. 

" Sexton," said Florence, trembling at the request, and at th^ 
consequence of its accordance, " I will give you ten Napoleons, ^ 
you will permit me to look at the corpse." 

" The deuce you will," said De Grave. " Well, now, that' 
odd enough. Why, I see so many corpses in the course of tb 
week, that it's no pleasure to me. Which corpse d'ye mean? " 

" Is the door safe? " said Florence. 

•* I have locked it," replied De Grave. 

** Let me behold my Adelaide," sobbed Florence. 

** Adelaide what ? " said De Grave. 

" Countess Jourmont." 

" Whew ! " said the sexton. " What ! Monseigneur's wifi 
Oh, no, no, no ! A mere bourgeoise — a httle milliner — or anythicJ 
of that sort but oh! a countess! Oh ! dear, dear, no." 

" Here are the ten Naploeons, " said Florence. " Lift the cofli 
lid, let me kiss her cold cheek once, and let me see if my ring res^ 
upon her finger in her last sleep — ^the money is yours." 

" Do you mean it ? " said De Grave. " Are you in earnest ? " 

" Here is the purse." 

" ril just step and make the door fast," said De Grave. " I se 
no great objection. Twixt you and me, poor dear lady, she neve 
car^ for the count ; everybody believes — ^he is deuced stingy-^he 
death has been owing — at least, so the doctors say — ^to drinkin 
laudanum, to soothe her sorrows. I'll be back in a minute. Sto 
at the door of the tomb." 

Consider this state of things. Florence stood at the door of th 
mausoleum, left in utter darkness by the sexton, divided by a mas 
sive iron door from all he once had loved on earth. The owl hoote 
on the roof— the bat fluttered in his face — ^but he was firm in hi 
purpose, and lived upon the hope of once more beholding th 
iace of his beloved Adelaide. 

De Grave returned. 

** Sir," said he, " we are now secure ; but I do trust — ^for th 
ten Napoleons, now we come to tfuat, would be no inducement t 
gratify your extraordinary wish — ^I do trust, I say, that you ai 
DOt attempting to mislead or betray me, to get me into a scrape," 
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•* You miay confide in me," said Florence. 

" All I ask is, remove the coffin lid — ^permit me to kiss her cold 
cheek, and see whether my ring is on her finger." 

" 'Tis done," said De Grave. " Come— come I What's that, 
eh? The lock is not fastened — come down — come down! We 
had better light a second light — ^the wind whistles through this 
grating — ^there — shut the door after you. Come — come I " 

Florence obeyed his injunctions. 

'^ That blue coffin there," said the sexton, holding the light he 
carried over his head, *' is the Count Henri de Jourmont's ; he died 
before I was bom ; that black coffin on the le^ with the box on 
the side of it, contains Count Francis, guillotined in 1793, his head 
was sent down by the diligence, afterwards, packed up in a basket ; 
that is Mademoiselle Eloise, niece of Count Fraiibis ; lEUid here, as 
you see, is the last arrival : you can read the^ plate upon it — 
^Adelaide de Jourmont.'" 

Bead it! yes! There it stood, holding within its sides the body 
of the martyred giiL 

" Yes ! " said Florence, " that is rr I Open that for mo." 

"Open I" said De Gbrave. 

" Yes," sidd Fbrence ; " that is our bargain." 

« What will the count say ? " 

" What have you said ? 'Tis our bargain." 

" Hush, hush ! " said De Grave. " No need of noise : a bargain 
a bargain ; be calm — ^it shall be done." 

Saying which, he produced a small iron crowbar, and placing it 
between the coffin and the lid, separated them in an instant, and 
*^3cliibited to view the placid countenance of Adelaide Jourmont. 

" Gracious Heaven 1 there she is !" said Florence, sinking back* 
^^^rds against one of the mllars of the crypt. 

" By St. Peter," said De Grave, " she has turned 1 " 

The meaning of this exclamation was lost upon Florence, who 
^'^xicied it some technicality, and scarce attended to it. He gazed 
^^pon the features of his beloved with an intenseness of agony which 
^o man can appreciate. 

" I say, sir," said De Grave, " she has turned I " 

"What then?" said Florence. 

" What then I " cried De Grave ; " what then ! why, by heaven, 
file's aUve, that's all ! " 

" Alive 1 " exclaimed Florence, falling on his knees and clasping 
^^ose of the old sexton ; " alive ! " 

*'As sure as we are," said the man ; " calm yourself — ^be quiet 
^-^listen — ^lay your ear close to her mouth — she is warm — by heaveo, 
^e breathes ! " 

Can any human being fancy the state in which Florence felt 
*4^8elf, in the tomb with the dead yet living wife of his hated 
^val? He implicitly obeyed the sexton's injunctions ; it was true 
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she did breathe— the breath was low and doubtful — ^it seemed to 
hover on her lips ; but the lips were warm, an d 

" What's to be done? " said Florence. 

"Are you to be relied upon, young gentleman?** said Do 
Grave. 

" Trust me, and you shall never be deceived," said Florence. 

" This woman may be saved," said De Grave. 

*' Woman I " said Florence. 

" Angel, if you will, sir," answered the sexton ; " for she was 
one. Be steady — be firm — ^'tis a trial, a great one, for you," con- 
tinued the old man ; " the sooner she is removed from this, the 
better ; thank the Holy Virgin it is as it is, let what come of it 
that may." 

" And now," said Florence, scarcely knowing what be said, 
"what's next to be done ? " 

" My house is close at hand," said De Grave; "she must not 
stay there long ; — ^tell me one thing — are you Florence St. Pierre?" 

Florence started at the sudden and unexpected appeal. 

" My daughter was her maid," said the sexton ; " that's enough.'* 

" I am that man," said Florence. 

" Then, all's right, I shall take my own course," said the sexton ; 
" bless your heart, she'll come to, in a few hours ; you must manage 
matters accordingly ; she is dead to him — ^the nig^u:d — ^the tyrant ! 
Leave it to me." 

The unpopularity of Jourmont, it seems, very greatly contri- 
buted to the issue of this most extraordinary adventure ; for the 
sexton, who hated his lord, most readily aided his daughter (who 
had been devotedly attached to Adelaide) and Florence in removing 
the body to his cottage. Pauline, the maid, happened to be the 
ver^ best possible colleague upon the occasion ; for to her had, as 
of right, descended almost all the wearing apparel of her late mistress, 
the various articles of which were thus in reiadiness for her use after 
her most extraordinary resurrection. 

It seems that poor Adelaide's apparent death was the consequence 
of an over-dose of opium, to the use of which she had recourse to 
soothe her miseries ; but after what has been said of the arrange- 
ments made by the sexton and his daughter, and the readiness with 
which the old man entered into the views and wishes of Florence, 
little more is requisite than to inform the reader that in a few days 
Adelaide was actually alive, and by the tenderest care restored to 
comparative strength. What followed? The miraculous escape 
from immolation obtained by the extraordinary arrival of Florence 
at Orleans on the night of the funeral, and the equally extraordinary 
pertinacity of the lover in urging upon the sexton a desire scarcely 
to be accounted for, added to all her previous love for St. Pierre, 
induced her — ^in no small degree urged thereto by De Grave and 
his .daughter, who had, it seems, become a sort of confidante of the 
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fizhumed Adelaide — ^to accept the offer of immediate marriage to 
^orence, or rather, immeoiate flight and subeequent marriage, 
carrying with her Pauline, whose absence De Grave undertook to 
account for, by some history of the illness of a distant grand- 
mother. 

After two days' concealment in De Grave's cottage, the rescued 
wife, in company with her devoted Florence, and attended by the 
affectionate Pauline, reached Blois, where they were married, under 
names to be sure not their own, but to the adoption of which they 
were, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, reconciled by 
the reflection that as a woman always changes her name in marriage, 
it could make but a trifling difference if the man, upon a special 
occasion like this, did so, toa There, then, they were united, and 
immediately afterwards proceeded to Bordeaux, whence they em- 
barked for America. 

This romantic and apparently impossible proceeding was 
crowned with success, and certainly there never was a happier 
couple known. There might have been some alloy to their bliss in 
the continual recollection that Adelaide was in fact the wife of 
two husbands ; however, Pauline, who continued the favourite — 
almost Mend— of her mistress, seemed in herself a hostage for 
her safety as regarded the circumstances which brought about the 
union ; and as far as conscience went, it seemed quite clear that 
when a man had actually buried his wife he was to all intents and 
purposes a widower. 

So they went on, and so they lived happily, until at last St. 
Pierre felt anxious to see his family and friends. Three years had 
elapsed — Count Jourmont was very little in Paris — and they 
resolved to return to France, for it had been impossible — or at 
least it would have been the height of imprudence — ^to have written 
any account of what had happened to the St. Pierres, who of course 
were in a state of the greatest possible anxiety about their son, 
the last intelligence they received of him being that he had left his 
lodgings at Pithiviers with a portmanteau and sac de nuit, since 
which period no tidings of him had reached them. Florence felt 
how much his parents must have suffered, and therefore, with 
Adelaide's concurrence, the strangely-placed couple resolved on a 
voy^ to France. 

^fliis expedition they undertook — ^their voyage was a prosperous 
one — they arrived safely — ^landed, and proceeded to the hotel where 
they dined, rejoicing in its little luxuries after the privations of the 
voyage, and after dinner, accompanied by Pauhne, indulged them* 
selves with a walk. They had not been out a quarter of an hour 
before to their horror they met Count Jourmont ; he started with 
surprise at seeing Adelaide, whom he thought he recognised, but 
who even then would in all probability have escaped his observation 
if she had not been accompanied by Pauline De Grave ; the circum- 
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stance — ^the connection — ^the coincidence were too strong — Jonr- 
mont claimed the exhumed Adelaide as his wife — ^he was con- 
vinced of her identity. 

Of all unfortunate circumstances this was the most tremendous. 
Florence St. Pierre was not a man to render liimself notorious by 
any violent assumption of right ; he contended— let the circum- 
stances be known — that to all intents and purposes M. Jourmont 
had lost his wife — that he believed her dead— that he had seen her 
buried. However, Jourmont, who, the moment he saw his wife 
alive and married (as report said) to Florence St. Pierre, the 
recollection that M. Desbrouillan early in his courtship had 
told him that Florence St. Pierre was the great obstacle to his 
marriage, coupled with the appearance of his own tenant's daughter, 
whom he had himself placed in capacity of soubrette under and 
spy over his new wife, completely convinced him that he had been 
the martyr to a combination of treachery, contrived by the agency 
of a set of people, who, in point of fact, were the most innocent 
and the most unhappy individuals in existence. 

It was natural, however, that he should adopt these opinions. 
The next step was to search the tomb — the coflSn was empty — ^the 
case was complete. De Grave was apprehended, and in terror 
confessed the circumstances. Pauline was cited, her evidence 
taken down, and a proces-verbal of aU the facts prepared — ^these 
forms having been gone through, the case was brought before the 
Tribunal in Paris, to which Florence and Adelaide were sum- 
moned. The trial came on— the legal defence was much like the 
moral one which St. Pierre had previously set up for himself — ^the 
Count Jourmont had lost his wife, that she had been buried, and 
that the extraordinary resurrection was an affair with which, if 
circumstances had not conspired to bring it to his knowledge, he 
could have had nothing to do. 

This, it appears, was over-ruled ; and after a trial of eleven 
hours, it was decided that Count Jourmont was to take his wife 
back again, without prejudice to her character, or to the rights of 
her former marriage. 

Poor Florence waited in the court with breathless impatience — 
or rather, considering the length of the proceeding, one might say 
patience — for the decision ; he heard it, and turned dead sick ; 
however, there was no appeal, and his hated rival Jourmont 
triumphed. The order of the Court issued — ^the domicile of Ade- 
laide, Countess Jourmont, was named — and the count, his features 
animated with a look of ferocity which no painter could faithfully 
record, almost shrieked for joy when the fatal document was put 
into his hand. He had with him several of his tenants and 
dependents, and when he entered his carriage to proceed to the 
lodgings of his late and present wife, they cheered him ; and he 
bowed gracefully, and pressed his hand to his heart, and then be 
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'waved his liat, and then they cheered him again, and so, accomo 
pauied by an officer of the court in his open barouche, he pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the devoted Adelaide. 

The carriage being drawn up, the officer stepped out and 
entered the house — Adelaide and Florence were au troisilme — he 
mounted the stairs— he reached the door of their rooms — ^thrice he 
called her name, and thrice he struck the door — ^but answer there 
was none. This display of " contumace " irritated the meniJal in 
authority, who returned to the carriage, begged the count to 
accompany him, and calling to his aid a powerful functionary of 
the law, (firected him to force the door wnich the refractory pair 
refused to open. 

Count Jourmont encouraged the efforts of the subordinate, and, 
under the authority of the huissier, the door was broken open. 

" Now, count," said the officer, " in virtue of the decree just 
issued, claim your wife and take her hence, and at his peril shsJl 
M. St. Pierre interfere." 

Take her ! — Grod help him I He entered the ante-room, clothed 
in his brirf authority ; he passed into the sitting-room, and there 
found his Adelaide. His Adelaide ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^he found the 
lovely creature stone dead ! — ^her beautiful face shivered to atoms 
by a brace of pistol bullets. And did she die alone ? No ! — ^by 
her side lay the corpse of her poor, fond, faithful Florence. The 
sentence of liie court decided their fate-— he waited but to hear 
that ; he ran home, and 

A word more would be superfluous. No part of this history 
is, perhaps, justifiable — some people will say it is not probable— 
it is nevertheless true, it is registered in the records of the French 
courts. What became of Jourmont nobody knows, and, we should 
say, few people care. 

And how does this illustrate a proverb ? may be asked. Look 
at the blind ambition of Madame Desbrouillan and all the crooked 
poUcies of her life, and who will not say — 

"honksty is the best policy." 



THE WroOW'S DOG. 

Those who have read Mr. Jesse's most amusing " Gleanings from 
Nature," and who have seen the exquisite pictures of Edwin 
Landseer, will require no apology for an avowed partiality to dogs 
— ^the most sociable, sensible, faithful, intelligent creatures in the 
brute creation ; but as there may be persons who have not had the 
advantage of viewing the admirable works of the artist, or reading 
the interesting book of the author, it seems necessary, and perhaps 
will not be found unentertaining, to give the reader one or two traits 
of instinct (to call it by no stronger name), which seem fuUy to 
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justify an affection for the animals in question, upon whicli a yerj 
important point of the following trifle from nature hinges :— 

Mr. Jesse, at page 16 of his last volume, says, " A friend of 
mine, while shooting wild fowl with his brother, was attended by 
a sagacious Newfoundland dog, and getting near some reeds by the 
side of a river, they threw down their hats and crept to the side 
of the water, where they fired. They soon afterwards sent the 
dog for their hats, one of which was smaller than the other. After 
several attempts to bring them both together in his mouth, the 
dog at last placed the smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it down 
inth his foot, and thus brought them both together. This fact," 
adds Mr. Jesse, ^^need not be doubted; these individuals have 
both, at different times, assured me of its truth. I knew an 
instance somewhat similar. A spaniel was endeavouring to bring 
a dead hare to his master. After several ineffectual efforts to carry 
it in its mouth or to drag it along, he contrived to get all the feet 
of the hare into his mouth, and this way conveyed it to his 
master.^' 

There certainly is something very like reason in this — we mean 
in the conduct of the dog — and sets the value of such an animal 
at an unlimited price. The proverb says, " Everything is worth 
what it will fetch ;" a dog of this sort would, no doubt, fetch any- 
thing it was sent for. 

Mr. Jesse also mentions the circumstance of a dog called Nelson, 
a great favourite on board the Leander frigate, who, on hearing 
the captain say to some one on deck that he ^^ must have Nelson 
shot, for he was getting old and infirm," immediately jumped over- 
board and swam away to another ship, and never could be persuaded 
to return to the Leander, or even be sociable with any of her crew 
if he accidentally met them on shore. 

Upon the authority of the venerable Lord Stowell, Mr. Jesse 
tells us of a dog belonging to Mr. Edward Cook, of Togsten, in 
Northumberland, which dog accompanied his master to America, 
where he was lost, near Baltimore. The dog returned to England, 
and proceeded to Togsten, when the elder Mr. and Mrs. Cook 
recognised him as the dog which their brother had carried to 
America. He remained at Togsten till Mr. Cook returned ; and 
Mr. Cook, up to this day, never was able to ascertain by what ship 
the dog took its passage, nor in what part of England it landed. 

One more fact, wUch, as it relates to a lady's dog, as does our 
story, we must extract : — 

"Lord Combermere's mother (Lady Cotton) had a terrier 
named Viper, whose memory was so retentive, that it was only 
•necessary to repeat to him once the name of any of the numeirous 
visitors at Combermere, and he never afterwards forgot it. Mrs. 

H came there on a visit on Saturday. Lady Combermere 

took the dog up in her arms, and, going up to Mrs. H ^ saidi 
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'Viper, this is Mrs. H ;* she then took him up to anotheir 

newly-axrived lady, and said, * Viper, this is Mrs. B ;' and no 

further notice was taken. Next morning, when they went to 
church, Viper was of the party. Lady Cotton put a prayer-book 

in Viper's mouth, and told him to take it to Mrs. H ; and he 

then carried one to Mrs. B— , at his mistresses order." 

These are striking anecdotes of modem dogs ; but as there is 
another very curious history upon record, which, as I suspect, is 
not particularly well known, I shall take leave to record as it is 
found in what is headed, ^^ A Letter from Sir John Harrington 
to Prince Henry, son to King James the First, concerning his 
Dogge." 

^^ May it please your Highnesse to accept in as good sorte what 
I now offer as it hath done aforetyme ; and I may say, ^ /, pede 
fausto.^ But having good reason to thinke your Highnesse had 
goode will and likinge to read what others have tolde of my rare 
dogge, I will even give a brief historic of his goode deedes and 
straunge feats ; and herein will I not plaie the curr myselfe, but in 
goode soothe relate what is no more nor lesse than bare verity. 
Although I mean not to desparage the deedes of Alexander's horse, 
I will match my dogge against Imn for good carriage ; for if he did 
not bear a great Prince on his back, I am bolde to saie he did often 
bear the sweet wordes of a greater Princesse on his necke. 

''I did once relate to your Highnesse, after what sorte his 
tacklinge was, wherewithe he did sojourn from my howse at the 
Bathe to Greenwich Palace, and deliver up to the Courte there such 
matters as were entrusted to his care. This he hathe often done, 
and came safe to the Bathe, or my howse here at Kelstone, with 
poodlie returns from such nobilitie as were pleasede to emploie 
him ; nor was it ever tolde our Lad^ Queene that the messenger 
did blab one thought conceminge his Ughe truste, as others have 
done in more special matters. Neither must it be forgotten as how 
he once was sente withe two charges of sack wine from the Bathe 
to my howse by my man Combe : and on his way the cordage did 
slacken ; but my trustie bearer did now bear himselfe so wiselie as 
to covertly hide one flaske in the rushes, and take the other in his 
teethe to the howse; after which he went forthe, and returned 
with the other parte of his burden to dinner. Hereat y' Highnesse 
may perchance marvele and doubt ; but we have livinge testimonie 
of those who wrought in the fieldes and espiede hisworke, and now 
live to tell that they did much longe to plaie the dogge, and give 
stowage of the wine to themselves ; but they didde refrain, and 
watchede the passinge of this whole businesse. 

" I neede not saie how muche I didde once grieve at missinge 
this dogge ; for, on my joumie towards London, some idle pasti- 
mers did diverte themselves with huntinge mallards in a ponde, and 
conveyed him to the Spanish Ambassadors, where he had a happy 
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home. After six weeks I didde hear of him, but such was the 
cowrie he didde pay to the Don, that he was no lesse in good likmg 
than when at home ; nor did the howseholde listen to my claim or 
challenge till I rested my suite upon the dogge's own proo&, ai»i 
I made him perform such feats before the nobles assembled, as pat 
it past doubt that I was his master. I didde send hym into the 
hall in the time of dinner, and made him bryng thence a pheasant 
out the dishe, which created much merthe ; but much more, when 
he retiurnede atte my commandment to the table again, and patte 
it in the same cover. Herewithe the companie was well contente 
to allowe my claime, and we were well content to accept it, and so 
homewards. 

" I could dwell more on this matter, hut juhes renovare dolorm, 
I will now state in what manner he died. As we travelled towaides 
the Bathe he leaped on my horse's necke, and was more eameste in 
fiEiwninge and courtinge my notice thanne I had observed for tyme 
backe ; and, after my chiding his disturbing my passage forwardes, 
he gave me some glances of such affection as moved me to cajole 
him ; but alas ! he crept suddenlie into a thomie brake, and died in 
a shorte tyme. 

*^ Thus I have chose to rehearse such of his deeds as maie sag- 
gest much more to your Highnesse thought of this dogge. But 
havynge saide so much of Mm in prose, I will saie somewhat inne 
verse, as you maie finde hereafter inne the close of the historic. 

** No we let Ulysses praise his dogge Argus, or Tobit be led by that 
dogge whose name dotne notte app^e, yet could I say such thynges 
of my BuNGEY, for soe he was styled, as might shame themme 
bothe, either for good faythe, clear wit, or wonderful deeds; to 
saie no more than I have said of his bearing letters to Greenwich 
and to London, more than a hundred miles. As I doubte notte 
but your Highnesse would love my dogge if not myselfe, I have 
beene thus tedious in his storie ; and againe saie, that of all the 
dogges near your father^s covurte notte one hathe more love, more 
diligence to please, or less pay for pleasinge, than him I write of ; 
for verilie a bone would content my servante, when some expect 
great matters, or will knavishly find out a bone of contention. 

" I now reste your Highnesse friend in all service that maye 
suite hym. 

"John Harrington. 

" P.S. The verses above spoken of, are in my book of Epigrammes 
in praise of my dogge Bungey, to Momus (Epigrame 21, Book 
lU.), and I have an excellent picture of him limned, to remain in 
jny posterity. 

^'Kelstone, June 14, 1608." 

In this letter we find certainly fresh justification for attachment 
to a dog, as well as ample proof of the sagacity of the animal, 
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altliougli it must be admitted, that the readiness with which 

Bungey continued to reside at the Spanish Ambassador's, and the 

disposition he exhibited in his Excellency's family to render himself 

particularly agreeable, savour somewhat of the courtier. Be it our 

pleasing task to show how entirely the merits of " Dogges " werff 

appreciated in some parts of the world — ^the which we do, in order 

to strengthen the case of the Widow whose predilection for such 

creatures is the subject of our tale ; and who, if she had not the 

power to treat "Charley," her favourite "dogge," with equal 

splendour, most undoubtedly behaved to it with a kindness and 

aiffection conunensurate with her means and position in life. 

Mr. Southey, in his " Omniana," or " Hone Otiosiores," quotes 
from Purchas an account of the Great Turk's dogs. " They have," 
said he, " their clothing of cloth-of-gold, velvet, scarlet, and other 
colours of cloth ; their sundry couches and the places where they 
are kept more cleanly. My Lord Zouch, when he was there, as 
Master Burton said, did like exceeding well of the place and attend- 
ance of dogs." 

" Sir Thomas Hoe took out some English mastiffs to India as a 
present for the Great Mogul; they were of marvellous courage. 
One of them leaped overboard to attack a shoal of porpoises, and 
was lost : only two of them lived to reach India. They travelled 
each in a little coach to Agra : one broke loose by the way, and 
fell upon a large elephant and fastened on his trunk, the elephant 
at last succeeding in hurling him off. This story delighted the 
Mogul, and the dogs in consequence came to as extraordinary a 
fortune as Whittington's cat ; each had a palanquin to take the 
air in, with two attendants to bear him, and two more to walk on 
each side and fan off the flies ; " in fact, having all the care and 
attention paid him so beautifully described in a song sung at one 
of the theatres some years since, which of itself is enough to immor- 
talise its author, whoever he may be : 

•* He's a very ^eat man, 
And sits with a fan, 
To knock off the flies 
And the gnats likewise, 
And the great Daddy Long-legs that bob in his eyes.** 

Mr.^ Southey relates another anecdote of a " dogge," which 
must conclude our series of palliations of the amiable weakness of 
Mrs. Nethersole, of whose penchant I write. 

*' There was a Newfoundland dog on board the Bellona last 
war, who kept the deck during the battle of Copenhagen, running 
backward and forward with so brave an anger that he became a 
greater favourite with the men than ever. When the ship wa» 
paid off, after the peace of Amiens, the sailors had a parting-<^ner 
OD shore. Victor was placed in the chair, and fed with roast-beef 
and plum-pudding, ana the bill was made out in Victor's name.''/ 
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Here we hare another proof of a general feeling towards *' dogges.^ 
All we hope is, th&t this triumphant Victor did not, by some 
strange cluuice, and a very natural modification, sabsequently take 
the name of " Nelson," and become the threatened " Hero " of the 
" Leander," of whom Mr. Jesse so satisfactorily writes. 

The reader must, by this time, perceive an unusual anxiety, the 
real cause of which has been already admitted, to eulogise 
^^ dogges," a desire in which commanders and leaders of the British 
auxiliary forces in Spain seem to have fully participated when they 
made the Isle of ^^ Dogges " their rendezvous, whence the steam- 
boats daily bear to the Iberian shores the well-paid, well-fed, and 
never-flogged sons of freedom. 

Reader, all this has been written and collated to bespeak your 
affection and sympathy for Mrs. Nethersole, a beautinil young 
widow who was married at twenty, to a man — ^if man he mi^t be 
called — ^who boasted publicly that he had purchased beauly at a 
high price, havifig condescended to marry the daughter of a person 
of no importance and of no wealth, who had died some years before 
their union, and left his daughter Emily with little other in- 
heritance than the particularly unromantic name of Fitch. 

Emily could not endure Mr. Charles Nethersole ; he was a sort 
of dumpy stumpy man, with nothing intellectual to conrpensate 
for his personal disqualifications. He was wonderfully ugly, and, 
moreover, old — ^he was ill-tempered, yet vain and over-besting : in 
short, he was not very much unlike such a being as Butler, the 
prince of graphic poets, describes his hero to have been. But what 
was she to do— dependent on a crabbed aunt whose means were 
inadequate to secure her the comforts of life, and she her only 
surviving relative? 

Nethersole had been rejected over and over again: one lady ob- 
jected to his person — another to his age — a third to his features — a 
fourth to his addiction to smoking — a fifth could not endure garlic, 
in which he luxuriated— a sixth shuddered at the oaths which he 
fulminated upon everybody who offended him — a seventh did not 
think his ablutions were Mther copious or regular ; and so they 
went on, all refusing until the " noes" had a decided majority. 
Still, however, remained to be tried Emily Fitch : he had seen her 
at the house of an acquaintance, and, with all his other f&ylts, he 
certainly did not possess that of insensibility to the charms of beauty ; 
he was struck — ^not all of a heap— for so lie was formed-^but smitten 
to a degree incalculable and indescribable, and never after the first 
evening*s introduction did he quit his object until he had "popped." 

The confusion, astonishment, and one may be, perhaps, between 
friends, permitted to say, the repugnance Emily Fitch felt when 
he made the offer, were all in the highest degree ; and it was 
with no little difficulty she restrained herself from giving him one 
6£ those pats upon the cheek of which the strength sometimes ren^- 
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ders the character equivocaL She certainly did suhdue her anger 
and vexation, more especially as her aunt had given her to under- 
stand that things were coming to a crisis ; that she must forthwith 
give up her small estahlishment, and as that exquisite poem which 
we never can too often quote, says — 



"* Times is hard,' says the dog's-meat maiv^ 
** 'lights is riz,' says the dog*8-meat man ;** 



she should not be able much longer to support her in idleness, and 
above all, could not think of keeping her useless pet Charley. Her 
aunt here unwittingly touched the chord of all Emily^s sympathies. 
She could have risked everything for herself, but, as Sir John 
Harrington says, her ^^ dogge " was not to be jeopardised. 

Perhape now the reader fancies from hearing this '^ dogge" 
called *^ Charley," that he was one of that numerous illegitimate 
progeny to be seen in various drawing-rooms and other gay places, 
called, generally, " King Charles's breed," — not so. If he had 
been of such high extraction, whatever right he might have had to 
it, no doubt Miss Emily Fitch would have given him some sweet' 
sounding euphonic name. No, truth to be told, Charley was a 
pug— a putty-coloured pug, with a black nose, and a stiff, curljr 
tail, which looked like a handle to the end of his body, opposite his 
head. He was honoured with a collar of peculiar smartness, of 
which, with its little wagghng padlock, he seemed consciously 
proud, and quite prepared to retort upon any impertinent puppy 
who might make inquiries as to his character or pretensions, as aid 
the Duke's dog of other days — 

**I am His Highness's dog at Kew, 
Pray, tell me, sir, whose dog are you t " 

And Emily Fitch fondled him, and had him stuffed — ^before death — 
with the best of meat, and washed, and rubbed; and he had a little 
basket all lined with flannel in which he used to he and ^^ snoozle," 
and which she had bought at a fancy £ur held for the benefit of 
the suffering blacks; and then the dear Uttle pet snored while 
asleep, and snarled while awake, and was the delight of Miss 
Rtch's young unsophisticated heart, which, to say truth, never 
had even been temporarily shared by any rival to Charley, except 
by Tom Smith when he was a boy, and once afterwards, for about 
three days and two nights, by an interesting "crechur" of & 
Lancer, with whom she had danced at an assembly in the county 
town, — ladies' tickets, five shillings ; gentlemen's ditto, seven ditto. 
Things, it must be confessed, did look desperate for Emily Fitch. 
And her aunt did all she could to put her situation in its most dis- 
agreeable hght ; made a sort of Fuseh sketch of the horrors that; 
awaited her, and contracted what must inevitably occur if she re- 
fused an offer such as she never ought to have expected to receive, 
with that which would $» certa^y result if she. accepted it. 
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Poor Emily was a high-spirited girl, and proiid, and p^] 
vain, and when she was allowed two hours to think of it, she 
to consider that if she declined this match, which put at her 
posal a fine, staring house upon Clapham-common, a carriage, 
vants, occasional visits to operas and plays, besides the teas 
turns-out of the neighbourhood, she might, as her aunt was kii 
and candid enough to hint, never have such an oflfer again. As 
Tom Smith, poor fellow, she had been very fond of Ai/», and U 
her, as she thought, but that was when she was seventeen, and 
was three years ago ; and T. S. was gone to the West Indies, 
she had never he^xl of him since, although he had promised, whei 
he snatched the last kiss from her lips, to send her a cock ^itq( 
and a jar of ginger, and so it was no use thinking of Tiim ; and so at 
last Emily began to think better of the affair, not, however, losiM; 
sight of the distant prospect of widowhood, which very strongly toe* 
ix)ssession of her mind. She was a good-hearted girl — a joyous thing 
— although so fond of Pug ; and even when she indulged in heraa- 
ticipation of the cap and weeds which were to announce her de- 
liverance from thralaom, she said to herself, " Well, if I do marry 
liim and wish him dead, I'll try if I can't kill him with kindness; for 
if I really become his wife, that is the only poison I shall use." 

Truth to be told, Emily Fitch was, after all, but a weak person. 
Had she been able to continue in the sphere for which, in the happier 
days of her youth and her father's prosperity, she had been intended, 
all might have been well ; but, as it was, she had been highly edu- 
cated, up to a certain point, and then suddenly checked by tie em- 
barrassments of her family, and consigned to the care and society of 
her maiden aunt, whose quietude and frugality she secretly de- 
spised, and who, knowing the absolute necessity of economising, 
looked upon her flippant niece as an incumbrance of which she 
should be too happy to be rid, as soon as anything like a favourable 
opportunity occurred for shaking her off. 

That opportunity having appeared to offer itself in the present 
proposal, a proposal which the antiquated virgin, being no great 
judge of such matters, considered unexceptionable ; she so preached 
upon its merits, and so expounded, and so described all its advan- 
tages, that after the before-mentioned consultation with herself in 
her own room, Miss Emily Fitch finally decided upon becoming Mrs. 
Nethersole. 

As far as her affections went, on the eve of their union, they re- 
mained undivided. Charley, the dear Pug, was the sole possessor 
of them ; and when the day was fixed for the ceremony, she made a 
stipulation that Charley should be their companion during the se** 
elusion of the honey-moon. 

^ It may be as well to observe here, that in the negotiations for 
this marriage, Mr. Nethersole, whose mind was admirably typified 
by his pecsou and countenance, finding that he had to deal with an 
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ienced beauty, and an almost superannnated goairdian, took 

advantage, fiEur or unfair, of their isolated and peculiar gitua- 

During all which process, his professions of admiration and 

>tion were imqualified, and, as has already been observed, if 

ly received by the niece, were rapturously imbibed by the aunt, 

wound up everything in the way of recommendation to Emily, 

an exclamation of — " I wish he would make me such an offer 1" 

-Emily fervently joined in that wish ; for had such a thing been 

dble, she would have equally been benefited by the accession of 

'^perty to the family, and might have been left, like Steme*8 

Jbm, to her own reflections and her little " dogge." 

But Nethersole was a plodding, money-making, money-saving 
sum; and what he called having paid a high price for his beauty 
Tras, having presented Emily with a very pretty three or four hundred 
guinea set of pearls, and a thousand pound note to make up the 
corbeille. These apparently munificent gifts dazzled the aunt, and 
efioouraged the niece, and he was sufifered to lead his " be-garlanded 
lamb " to the altar, without having settled one single sixpence upon 
ier in the way of jointure, in the event of his death. 

The wedding was quiet and unostentatious — a country church 
was the scene of the ceremony — and Emily Fitch repaired to spend 
i^ the honey-moon, where she was to spend all the rest of her moons, 
:4 to Nethersole's residence upon Clapham Common ; a bDious-looking 
ri brick house, built about me time of Adam — not the first of men, 
but of one of those brothers after whom the Adelphi is named — 
having an arched Venetian window in each parlour, on either side 
of the street doOT, with pUasters running up to a narrowish cornice, 
with a sort of papier-machi medallions in the spaces between the 
ground and firat floors, exhibiting heads of tigers, lions, and the 
Csesars ; intervening, " satyrs snooks about them ;^^ with a huge 
fan-light over the street-door before-mentioned, to which led a 
precipitous flight of steps from a gravel sweep round a well-shaven 
grass-plat, ten yards in diameter, upon which door was screwed a 
huge-nobbed knocker, and a brass plate fourteen inches per six, 
whareon was engraven " Netharsole," in letters only equalled in 
distinctness, and exceeded in dimensions by those which were painted 
over the handle of a bell at the right-hand side of the gate, imd 
which described the residence itself as " Eltsium Lodge," under 
which, in smaller capitals, at the comer, was with equal perspicuity 
inscribed " Commit no nuisance." 

Elysium indeed 1 This was to be the sphere of action of the 
bride when time and circumstances should have softened and 
soothed her down to domestication with her husband. Here shei 
was to exercise all those qualities which the genial influence of 
Nethersole W9si to draw lEbrth and bring into pky in the virtuous 
▼idnity of the Common. Here, perhaps, she was destined to be- 
ixme secretary or treasurer, or at least one of the committee estabr 
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lished for the purpose of buying up blacks for home consumption. 
Here she would, associated with some equally well-qualified neigh- 
bour, haunt and worry the parishioners by dunning visits in oider 
to levy funds for the purpose of sending out skatea, blankets, and 
warming-pans to the wretched negroes ; or, combined with a cant- 
ing cobbler or an inspired tailor, endeavour to prevent, at a moderate 
pnce, the inhuman onmibus drivers from forcing their horses down 
hiU to the Elephant and Castle at a greater rate than three miles 
an hour, — excepting always upon the days when Nethersole, tosave 
his nags, or Emily, in order to fulfil some particular engagement, 
undertook to convey themselves as rapidly as possible to the city in 
one of those hearses for the living, which have turned out the best 
undertaking which we remember in the metropolis for a vast many 
years. 

And so came the wedding — ^no cake — ^no gloves — no favours ; 
all which Mr. Nethersole called snug and comfortable. Sent the 
ringers three half-crowns amongst twelve not to make a noise- 
quiet luncheon at " my aunt^s ^^ — and, as soon as he got tired of that, 
drove home to Clapham Conmion, with the bride in a dr^un, and 
Charley in a basket. And so poor Emily Nethersole began life, 
without anything, as it seems, to rely upon but the caprice of one 
of the worst-tempered, worst-conditioned animals that ever emu^ 
lated humanity by walking on his hinder legs. '' 

Over the history of honey-moons, custom has thrown the Bms- 
sels lace veil of the bride. So for a month we leave the happy 
couple at Elysium Lodge, merely observing that, at the end of &at 
period, Emily Nethersole's affection for her little " dogge " Charley 
was not one jot abated ; on the contrary, she seemed more than ever 
to delight in pinching his ears, and giving him sponge-cakes and 
sugar-plums, and uncurling his dear little stiff tail which I have 
already characterised, and which, with a most agreeable pertinacity, 
always recovered its natural form, however much Emily depressed 
it by her kindness and affection. 

At the end of the month it appeared that the honey — if there 
had been any — ^was gone, and nothing but the jars remained. YHiat 
it was — ^how the incompatibility of the tempers of the high contract- 
ing parties had so soon exhibited itself, it is impossible of course for 
us to determine ; but although Emily beha.ved with what might he 
called a forced ciyility to her husband before company, it was 
evident, even to them, that her husband was no company for her 
when they were without visitors. 

Nethersole seemed to think he had been somewhat precipitate in 
his matrimonial proceedings, and looked back upon the days when 
his Elysium had been guanled by a housekeeper used to his ways ; 
and Emily, although in the possession of a vast deal more than she 
ever had a right to expect, appeared to want something which the 
Bodely of N^ersole could not supply. This, perhaps, was the 
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fault of his education. He had no conversation hkely to chime in 
with her ideas — no ideas whence to draw conversation. He did 
stocks, and bonds, and shares in the city ; and knew to a fraction 
what three shillings and ninepence hal^nny would produce in 
eight months, three weeks, ana six days, at three and a half per 
cent. ; but there was nothing of interest in this to her j whatever of 
interest it might produce to him, and so thev yawned and dawdled 
till they quarrell^ and then they went to bed, and did not make 
it upagain. 

Then the Claphamites used to invite them "out; "and they 
went. Tea and toast, long whist and tallow moulds, shilling points 
and half-crowns on the rubber ; and then a charitable coterie m the 
comer, into which three or four long-legged clerks from the Bank 
or the Custom-house, with cut velvet waistcoats, and Mosaic gold 
chains, done out with bunches of curls over their ears and dicky 
wristbands, would poke themselves ; and then Nethersole would 
keep peering over his shoulder to watch how far the Christian 
feelmg might act upon the community, and endeavour to regulate 
Emily^s " good will towards all men," by a memento that he was 
withm ear-shot as well as eye-shot. And then the Claphamites 
came to Elysium ; and then, although Mrs. Nethersole was not 
permitted to invite the clerks, the considerate mammas who had 
daughters to get rid of, took the hberty of bringing the juvenile 
scribes ; and then, if Nethersole was in a very good humour, and 
had won a few shillings at whist — at which I l^lieve he cheated 
upon every favourable occasion — ^they would venture upon a httle 
dance, one of the Miss Scragg^s playing upon what she called the 
piano (having, for obvious reasons, an aversion to the word forte) ; 
and then Emily would bounce, and skip, and waltz if she could, and 
make the windows rattle and shake " at her whereabouts," while all 
the other " black emancipators " and " vice-suppressors " would join 
in the melde, till Nethersole himself, infected oy the gaiety, would 
come into the drawing-room from his cards and clap his hands and 
cry " Bravo." 

Still all this was a feverish, fitful life, and Emily was perhaps 
as wretched a person as ever was fancied to be happy. She hated 
her husband ; — ^that is the plain, clear truth. She could not endure 
him : ehe behaved properly ; and though she certainly did look at 
the Bank clerks and all the other people of the same sort who came 
and danced and flirted, she never entcoiained a thought or a feeling 
which she might not have told to everybody, save and except her 
unmitigated aifection for the dear Pug. Pug was her solace — ^Pug 
was her companion; — she fed Pug — she phiyed with Pug — and 
Pug played with her, — and so there was a reciprocity of feeling, 
which I suppose so entirely retained her affections for the poor, 
fittle, kind-nearted animal« Kindness, however, will show itself, 
and " Puggie" got so fat that he could scarcely waddle ; and when 
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his mistress waa driven into the gay society of the " Common," Pug 
was always left in charge of her maid, who, by a sort of syn^thv 
not either uncommon or altogether unnatural, had, with the full 
consent of Mr. Nethersole, married his man, his principal reaasm 
for acceding to which arrangement being the increased accommo- 
dation which would be afforded in a sm^ul but smart house by two 
of the head servants only wanting one bed. 

Mr. Nethersole was certainly an unfortunate being, in the 
midst of what he felt, in a pecuniary point of view, to be his pros- 
perity. He was universally hated. There did not appear in his 
whole character one redeeming point : he was vain of his wife's 
person at the moment he despised her mind, and was jealous of her 
attractions at the moment he was bragging of them to his company. 
If she was quiet, he called her sulky ,--if she was gay, he swore she 
was flirting, — if she sang or played her best, she was diowing off, — 
if under the circumstance of being where she knew her accomplii^- 
ments would fall far short of those of her associates she declined 
doing either, she was ill-natured, — ^if she was serious, she was a 
bore,— and if, as natural spirits will sometimes have way, die rather 
exceeded in livehness, she had been drinking too much champagne. 

Emily was as great a &vourite with her neighbours and depen- 
dents as her husband was the reverse, and amongst those who 
appeared most to commiserate with her misfortunes were Mr. and 
Mrs. Day, the male and female servants of the uncongenial pair. 
They lived happily and peaceably, and the very circumstance of 
their connubial comfort served to make them regard compassionatdy 
the extremely different state of affairs between their master and 
mistress. And then Mrs. Day was so fond of Charley ; she washed 
him every morning, and delighted to feel the grateful rub of his coM, 
black nose against her blushing cheek as she was rubbing him dry ; 
and Charley would cry, *' Wough, wough, wough," whenever any- 
body attempted to approach Mrs. Day, and, in short, Charley, n^ 
to lus mistress, delighted in her handmaiden. 

Talking of Pugs, the very alliteration tempts me. It may not 
be thought intrusive just to refer for one moment once again to Mr. 
Jesse ; the aUiteration to which I allude is the partiality of the late 
Lady Penrhyn to pugs. Mr. Jesse calls it a passion. Of these 
pugs, the beloved, he tells this fact : — 

" Two of these (P's), a mother and daughter, were in the eating- 
room of Penrhyn Castle during the morning call of a lady who par- 
took of luncheon. On bonnets and shawls being ordered for the 
purpose of taking a walk in the grounds, the oldest dog jumped on 
a chair, and looked first at a cold fowl and then at her daughter. 
The lady remarked to Lady Penrhyn that they certainly had a 
design on the tray. The bell was therefore rung, and a servant 
ordered to take it away. The instant the tray disappeared, the elder 
pug, who had previously played the agreeable with all her might to 
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the visitor, snarled and flew at her, and during the walk followed her 
growling and snapping at her heels whenever opportunity served," 
— pugnaciously ? *' The dog," adds Mr. Jesse, " evidently went 
tlm>ugh two or three links of inference from the disappearance of 
the coveted spoil to Lady Penrhyn^s order, and from Lady Penrhyn^s 
order to the remark made by her visitor." 

Aft«r such evidence as this, was Mrs. Nethersole so very silly in 
placing her affections upon a pug ? 

Well, but what happened ! A year had scarcely elapsed since 
N'ethersole^s purchase of his beautiful wife, when an event occurred 
for which certainly neither she nor her friends were prepared. He 
died one day— ^ed suddenly, and, sad to say, unlamented ; and it 
was not until after his death that the full extent of his cold-hearted- 
nesB became perfectly evident — that was to be found in his will. 

In that will he bequeathed everything of which he was possessed, 
of every sort and kind, freehold and leasehold, real and personal, to 
his nephew, then on the continent, leaving his wife one thousand 
pounds in order to enable her to maintain the establishment as he 
Mt it at Clapham, until the arrival of his nephew, to whose con- 
sideration she was bequeathed as to any other or further provision. 

The executors to this liberal testament were two of his clerks, 
to whom he bequeathed fifty pounds each ; to the oldest a file of 
the "Morning Herald" newspaper for the year 1802, and to the 
jonngST an imperfect copy of "Elegant Extracts," which had been 
in the counting-house for two-and-twenty years. 

Now, reader, comes the time to be diocked. Mrs. Kethersole 
certainly went through the forms of ordering weeds and a cap, so 
contrived as not quite to hide her beautiful hair, but she never 
affected grief at Mr. NethersoVs death. He had made himself 
odious in every way in which a man can disgust, whether by acts 
of commission or omission ; scolding on one hand, and never com- 
mending on the other ; and, as she candidly told her maid, Mrs. 
Day — " Day," said she, " I should add hypocrisy to aU my other 
faults if I affected to care for his death. I do not ; and I cannot 
make up a face of grief which the heart does not prompt. He was 
ill-natured, irritable, suspicious, yet careless of me, cross without 
reason, gay without being amusing, and extremely sententious with- 
out being wise ; and I do not regret him, and I am not going to sit 
down here in a darkened room to cry, or seem to cry, and talk of 
the dear departed excellence. I can^t sham. Day." 

" 1 wouldn't try, ma'am," said Day. " I am sure ever since 
you have be«ai married you have lived like cat and dog." 

" Dog ! " said Mrs. Nethersole ; " no dog in the world would 
have belukved as Mr. Nethersole has behaved to me. I am sure, if 
pug could but speak— dear little Charley" — and hereabouts she 
began uncurling his little tail, after her fashion — " he would be a 
much more agreeable companion than Mr. Nethersole." 
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With this disposition, without regrets or cares, all the widow's 
affections flew to the ^^ dogge.'' It can hardly be said he was her 
consolation, because, as all the neighbours saw, she needed little 
consoling ; but with a careless disregard for the future, she continued 
and " maintained," as her niggardly husband had expressed it, the 
" establishment at Clapham" in all its accustomed style, bad or good, 
as it might be. 

Now, in that establishment there were prudential persons, who, 
having " established" themselves very much to their own satisfac- 
tion, were particularly anxious that the mistress of the mansion 
should, if possible, be enabled to continue altogether the course of 
living to which they had been so long accustomed. These were the 
Mr. and Mrs. Day of whom we have already treated, whose 
interests having been united under the great "unholy" alliance 
between the master and mistress, felt that their interests would be 
materially strengthened and benefited by the maintenance of the 
establishment as it was. But it was equally clear and evident to 
those who knew the will by heart — as servants universally contrive 
to do— that Mrs. Nethersole, with the paltry sum of one thousand 
pounds, which with the greatest economy, of which nobody who 
knew her best ev^ suspected her, could not last, at the current rate 
of going, much more than four months. 

Mrs. Day, therefore, under the sanction of her husband, imder- 
took to lecture her mistress upon her conduct — a bold but not 
unusual step in such persons. She represented to her that she 
ought to look forward — ^that the nephew of her husband might not 
arrive from the Continent until the pittance was expended, and 
what then was to happen ? 

" Besides, ma'am," said Mrs. Day, " I am told by Mr. Twig, 
one of mast^'s executors, that Mr. Lemuel Nethersole is devoted to 
his late uncle, and will be ready to break his heart when he hears 
of his death. So now, ma'am, do— pray do— when he comes, do, 
if you please, seem to be very, very sorry for master's death." 

" Day," said the widow, " I have told you a hundred times I 
cannot dissemble — ^I married my husband against my will, in spite 
of every feeling which woman can be supposed to possess. Mis 
conduct was beyond measure horrible ; I admitted to you — ^to whom 
alone I spoke of him — ^that I hated and despised him, and I canriot 
affect grief for his death." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Mrs. Day, " so you have, and with good 
reason ; he was a nasty man, such as no woman of sense could like : 
but he was your husband, and see how he has left you. This 
nephew is master of everything — ^you are entirely dependent on 
his will and pleasure — and as he is so devoted to his uncle, and his 
uncle has left you at his mercy, I do hope, ma'am, that when he 
comes you will put on — as I call it, ma'am — a certain quantity of 
sorrow." 
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" I am no hypocrite," said Mrs. Nethersole — " I love this dear 
little ' dogge' Twho was sitting on her knee) better than I ever loved 
[dm, and I make no secret of it. I was sold hj mj aunt, and she 
[las been rightly served ; for I shall fsdl back to the nothingness 
vrhence I came. However, I will not dwindle — ^I will live on, as 
the man desired, and faU at once a victim to his parsimony, his 
zmming, and his ingratitude." 

Mrs. Day clearly perceived that nothing was to be done in the 
WBj of soothing the mind of her mistress, so she left her, certainly 
^th a feeling of having, in a slight degree, affected her as to the 
reception she was to give to the nephew when he came, although 
still doubting whether she could "act a part" so as to ma^e 
this devoted nephew fSEmcy that she really cared for the loss of 
his uncle. 

The days wore on — the widow drove out in her carriage — she 
made her caUs, received invitations, accepted them, gave invita- 
tions in return, and had little select parties, so that before Nether- 
sole had been safely deposited under a great square slab in St. Mary 
Overy^s churchyard six weeks, Clapham Common never would 
have known he had lived. 

All the neigbours thought Mrs. Nethersole a charming person. 
The Balaam-Lobster-Cruelty-Preventive Society elected her Presi- 
dentess ; the Anti-Flea-catching Club made her alternate weekly 
Chairwoman ; and the Emancipating-Black-Revivers, who met at 
the " Windmill Inn" on Wednesdays and Fridays, put her on their 
special committee — all because they believed that she was left re- 
markably well off, and because they were quite sure, from her 
affectionate conduct to her " dogge," that she must be a Mend to 
the abolition of slavery all over the world. 

And out she came in her weeds, with two such Madonna-like 
braids under her cap — and such a pretty squeeze-in and let-out of 
figure, and away she went philanthropising till nine in one place, 
phtying three-card loo till twelve in another, making up little 
parties here, and giving little parties there, till all Clapham Com- 
mon rang with her praises, and she was called by general consent 
the " Charming Widow." 

This was aU very well for the lady ; but Day and his wife looked 
to other things. Day was a prudent, plodding fellow, and felt 
convinced that some change must be worked in his mistress, or 
that the whole affair would tumble into dust. 

" Why," said Day to his wife, " this you know is nonsense ; 
you don't suppose I lived with old Hunks "—so he called his late 
departed master — " without knowing his freaks and fancies. He 
married to please himself; he has left * Missus' one thousand 
pounds, which, if I don't much miscalculate, must be pretty well 
worn down. I did look at the cheque-book she left upon the table 
the day before yesterday, but the beast of a dog kept barking so, 
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I could not get at the rights of it; and whenever Charley barks 
^ Missus * is sure to come in, to see what^s the matter. But we 
must look out ; if that nephew Lemuel, as they call him, comes 
here and sees how things are going on, I^m blest if we shall have a 
house over our heads ; and although I have lived with the old man 
seven years, and clipped, and pared, and took per centage and dis- 
count wherever I could, I haven't got enough out of the family yet 
to better ourselves and set up in business. So now do, Kitty, do 
tell her she must seem broken-hearted for the loss of the old man 
when the young one comes." 

And so Kitty did ; and Mn, Nethersole uniformly gave 
knr the same answer, that she was no hypocrite and could not act. 

" But let me beg you again to recollect," said the disinterested 
sbubrettey "that as your future prospects depend upon the im- 
pression you make upon Mr. Lemuel ^^ 

" Lnpression ! " repUed the widow, " what sort of impression 
do you mean? — merely that I am djring of grief for the loss of a 
man whom I don't in the least regret ? " 

" I should not be surprised, ma'am," said Mrs. Day, " if Mr. 
Lemuel were to appear in a new character here before many months 
are over. If once he were captivated by a show of gridf for his 
relation " 

" Why," said Mrs. Nethersole, " Mr. Lemuel is by no means a 
disagreeable person, and I remember thinkiug — ^I suppose I ought 
not to have thought any such thing — on oiur wedding-day, that 
it would be an infinitely more agreeable ceremony to me, if he had 
been the bridegroom instead of his uncle." 

" And / know," said Mrs. Day, " what his man said to my 
husband upon that very occasion, which went very much to show 
what Mr. L^nuel's thoughts were at the same time." 

" Never mind that," said Mrs. Nethersole ; " that's past. When 
the gentleman comes I will see him, and behave as well as I can 
without acting. I am quite sure, if I were to try the depths of 
lamentation, I should break off in the middle of my mourning into 
a violent fit of laughter ; so let me do as I feel best, and if I am 
to be left pennyless in consequence, I cannot help it." 

And so, with a careless toss of her giddy head, the blooming 
widow betook herself to her boudoir, to play with Charley and 
feed him with some Naples biscuits which had just arrived from 
London for his luncheon. 

The report of this conversation made by Mrs. Day to her hus- 
band was anything but satisfactory ; he saw with dread the " break 
up " which would naturally follow the withdrawal of Mr. Lemuel's 
protection and support. He heard with dismay the determination 
of their mistress ; but by a wonderful flight of that genius for 
which, in his particular Hne, he was celebrated, he in an instant 
hit upon an expedient to produce all the effect he desired. It was 
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neceesary to confide his project to his better-half, and he was on 
the point of doing bo, when, to their utter surprise, who should 
walk in through the side-door of the house fix)m the stable-yard, 
where he had deposited his horse, but Mr. Lemuel Nethersole 
himself. 

The moment the male Day saw hin\| he vanished — ^the crisis had 
arrived — ^the whole firm was either to be preserved or annihilated in 
the next ten minutes. Away went the plotter, leaving his wife to 
hold the new arrival in conversation while he should apprise his 
mistress of his arrival, and, if possible, produce the results he so 
ardently desired. 

Lemuel, it appears, had adopted the plan of entering the house 
imknown to its fair mistress, in order to learn from her confidential 
maid what the real state of her mind and feeUngs were ; because 
Lemuel, who, as we know, had been present at the wedding, and 
had visited the new couple more than once, often entertained 
strong suspicions that the gentle married Emily would not be quite 
80 much alfected by his unde^s death as he was. 

Luckily for all parties, Mrs. Day was a remarkably sharp, 
worldly person, and what in the best society would be called " up 
to everything.'* The moment she heard the gentle step, and saw 
the subdued manner of the mourning hero, £e was prepared for 
his questions. 

" Well, Mrs. Day," said Lemuel, " how is my young aunt ? " 

" In health tolerable, sir," sighed Mrs. Day, " but in spirits 
miserable. She does nothing but sit and cry her eyes out, about 
the dear angel, as she calls Mm, that is now in heaven." 

" Does she indeed? " said Lemuel. " What sweet sensibility I 
—I hardly expected it of her." 

" Oh, sir," continued the veracious Day, " the way in which she 
nursed him during his last illness, it was something quite wonderful." 

" Heaven wiU reward her care," sighed Lemuel. " She does 
honour to our name." 

" Ah, sir," continued the eloquent minister, »* she would make 
an excellent wife for any man — I say nothing ; but if / were Mr. 
Lemuel Nethersole, she never should change that name." 

*' She certainly is very handsome," said LemueL 

" And such a temper 1 " said Mrs. Day. 

** Kind-hearted, I am sure," sighed LemueL 

" Tender to a degree," cried Mj*s. Day. 

^ Has e^e got that nasty little dog still? " said LemueL 

" Yes, sir," said Day ; " and since your poor uncle's death it 
has been her chief consolation. He was very fond of it." 

" Indeed," said Lemuel. " When I was here last I thought he 
disliked it, and even disliked the attention Emily paid to it." 

" He grew used to it at last," said Mrs. Day. " One does not 
always ti^e to pugs in a minute ; but I think the society of one to 
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whom she should attach herself^for, as you know, sir, she has no 
relations of her own — ^would yery soon divert her &om that 
partiality." 

" I suppose she will see me," said Lemuel, who really appeared 
caught by Mrs. Day^s distant hints and inuendoes, and perhaps 
felt, with the disposition to put the widow at her ease, assort of 
wish to share his competence with her, the canonical law not inter- 
dicting a marriage in the degree in which they stood towards each 
other. 

" To be sure she will, sir," said Mrs. Day. " K you will walk 
into the Ubrary, I will just step up and prepare her for the 
interview." 

"Do so," said Lemuel, "and I will wait your summons 
patiently. Beg her to calm her agitation. It is natural she should 
reel much in our interview ; but, to me, the sight of a woman 
suffering distress is so painful, that it entirely upsets me. Urge 
her to recollect that what is past is irrevocable ; and that conscious 
as she must be of having performed every duty towards my poor 
uncle, she has nothing to reproach herself with, and that in me she 
is secure of an attached and sympathising friend. " 

And so, after blowing Ins nose sonorously, out stalked Mr. 
Lemuel Nethersole, up the lower staircase, and into the library, 
the door of which the attentive Mrs. Day closed after him, lest 
his ears should be assailed by sounds less lugubrious than he might 
expect. 

Away ran Day to her mistress. " Madam," cried she, " he is 
come ! " 

" Hush I hush I " said Mrs. Nethersole ; " don't speak so loud ; 
Charley is asleep in the next room — ^you'll wake him." 

" Oh, ma'am," said Mrs. Day, " how can you care about your 
dog, when I tell you Mr. Lemuel is below stairs waiting to see 
you ! " 

" I don't want to see him, then," said the widow ; " you hate 
Day dog, Mrs. Day, and I tell you once for all ^" 

" Now, ma'am," interrupted the maid 

" Now, Day," retorted the mistress, " you know that I have no 
consolation, no amusement, but what Charley afforded me. I can- 
not go into public places, or to balls, or Yauxhalls, or play-houses, 
in these odious weeids." 

" But, madam," said Day, " you must see Mr. Lemuel. I have 
given you the best of characters, and everything depends upon his 
visit." 

" Oh! " said Mrs. Nethersole, bursting into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, " tell him my grief is so terrible that I can see 
nobodv." 

" Do consider, ma'am," said Day, " how much depends upon 
this coming interview." 
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" But I cannot sham a feeling, and it is no use talking/' said 
the lady : " if I lose everything in the world except my dog, I 
don't care, I will not play the hypocrite." 

" But think about your fortune, ma'am," said Day. 

" Oh, I have money enough left," said Emily, " and if I have 
not, I have credit." 

" Tl&it won't last long," said Day, " after people find out how 
you are left ; and then, when your mourning is over, look at thj 
heaps of things you will want : hats, bonnets, gowns, shawls — ^mercy 
on us, it would break your heart to find yourself poor, and perhaps 
not pitied I " 

" That's very true," said the widow ; " but then the amiable 
lismuel will not permit such a circumstance." 

" I have an idea," said Day. " Insure his care and protection 
—receive him with due and proper grief for his uncle — -ne is half- 
ATon already ; if he should hit upon such a project, and hereafter 
Duike a proposal, why not marry him f " 

" What an idea ! " said the widow, not as it seemed altogether 
displeased with the suggestion ; " and am I to secure his good 
opinion by weeping? " 

" I verily believe so," said Day ; " he merely wishes to be cer- 
tain of your tenderness of feeling — ^your beauty and accomplish- 
ments have already had their effect — ^to fix him as your professed 
champion and admirer." 

^' As far as hiding my &ce in my handkercliief goes," said the 
Tiidow, " I can act, but my words never can belie my sentiments." 

" I will trust to your prudence and good sense not to outrage 
Mr. Lemuel's feelings," said Day ; and by permission of her 
mistress she proceed^ to the library to fetch in the visitor. 

The moment she had quitted the apartment, a sudden noise 
and scuffling alarmed the ears of the widow. She flew to her 
boudoir ; Charley, the pug, the pet, was gone — she had left him 
just before sleeping in his well-Hned basket — ^it was vacant ; the 
next minute presented to her eye the man Day looking like a 
ghost. 

"What's the matter. Day? — where's my dog? " 

" Oh, ma'am I " said Day ; " poor Charley — ^poor Charley — 
killed, ma'am, killed and stolen I " 

" My dog killed ! " exclaimed the widow, 

" I fear so," said Day. 

"Then I never shaJl be happy again!" exclaimed the lady, 
throwing herself upon a sofa, hioing her face in her hands, and 
sobbing inunoderately. 

" Oh, ma'am," said Day, " you can easily get another dog." 

"Another! no, no, no!" said Mrs. Nethersole, "no other dog 
will ever love me as Charley did. How did it happen ? Tell me 
this moment 1 " 
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"Why, ma'am," said Day, "the dear little thing ran down 
stairs, and came up to me, waggled his tail, just as much as to 
say, please Mr. Day, I want to take a httle waJk out in the 
gwxien." 

" Dear, intelligent creature," sobbed Mrs. Nethersole, " he 
always did so." 

" So, ma'am," said Mr. Day, " what does I do but I opens the 
door, when, lo, and behold, the garden-gate was open too, out runs 
Charley; a great mastiflf, belonging to Bigg the butcher, was 
; coming by, flew at Charley, broke both his legs at one blow, and I 
caught a thump on the head from the stick of the butcher's boy, 
which knocked, me down ; and in the meantime a fellow, whom I 
have seen lurking amongst the linen hanging on the lines on the 
Common, whips up Charley and carries him clean off under his 
arm." 

" Then," exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, " I have lost everything I 
held dear in the world." A new flood of tears came to her rehef, 
and she again wept audibly. 

At this moment arrived Mrs. Day and Mr. Lemuel Nethersole. 
She was wholly unprepared for the scene, and vastly adnoired the 
skill with which her mistress, after all her declaration of sincerity, 
was acting her part. 

" Madam," said Mrs. Day, " here is Mr. Lemuel." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, " I cannot see him or any- 
body else." 

" Pray," said Lemuel, in a softened voice, " permit me, my dear 
madam, to say a few words to you." 

" Oh 1 " said the widow, " I cannot bear to look at you, or hear 
your voice, after the misfortune which has fallen upon me." 

" Assure yourself," said Lemuel, " I fully sympathise in your 
sorrow." 

" He was the only object of my affection," said Emily, 

" I have sustained an equal loss myself," said Lemuel. 

" Impossible," said the widow ; " nobody can fed as I do. 
Oh, sir, if you had known all his ways- and tricks — his sensibility— 
his sense." - 

" I appreciate them all," said Lemuel ; — ^fully convinced that 
the widow's lamentations were all for the loss of his late uncle, her 
departed spouse. 

" Oh," continued the lady, " if you had seen him stand up in 
the corner, and beg, and then dance about the room and catch the 
bits of Naples biscuits in his mouth. Oh, sir I " 

" I confess," said Lemuel, " I never witnessed any of those little 
endearing tricks." 

" Oh Charley, Chaxley ! " sobbed the lady. 

" I am glad to hear the recollection of him couched in sach 
a^ectionate terms," said Lemuel, half aside. 
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" Oh, to see liiin toddling along the garden-walk with his dear 
little tail wagging,*' said the lady. 

^* Yes,*' said Lemuel, " he persisted to the last in continuing 
that flEishion." 

" Just as I got him a little blue jacket and scarlet trowsers to 
dance in," said the widow. " Oh, how he loved me 1 " 

" That I am sure of," said Lemuel. 

" How he would fly and bite anybody who came near me," said 
the widow. 

" Ay, poor fellow. He was jealous of any attentions paid you," 
said Lemuel. 

" He need not have been jealous," said the widow. " He never 
was happy but with me. He was my friend and protector ; the 
least noise in my room awakened him. Oh ! I have encountered an 
irreparable loss." 

" Perhaps not," said Lemuel, evidently overcome. " There may, 
however, be a person who will repair it." 

" What, sir ! " said the lady, " and give me another ? No, no— 
none — none will be Hke Charley ! " And again she fell into a sort 
of hysteric convulsion. 

" I will not trespass a moment longer now," said Lemuel ; " I 
have seen enough to satisfy myself of the depth and extent of your 
affection for him who is gone— enough to insure my esteem and 
regard. The sight of such sorrow breaks my heart : I will leave 
you. Assure yourself, if that can be any consolation, that a 
sufficient income will be placed at your disposal to maintain your 
present establishment. That point I will settle before I sleep 
to-night ; and in a day or two will return, in hopes to And you 
more composed, and better able to hear my views and plans for the 
future." 

" A thousand thanks," sobbed Mrs. Nethersole, who extended 
her hand to Lemuel, which he kissed. " I ought to apologise for 
my weakness ; but you knew him, and can appreciate my feelings. 
In a day or two I shall perhaps be better " 

" Not a word more," said Lemuel — " Adieu." Saying which, 
led by Mis. Day, who was delighted at what she had seen, without 
clearly comprehending it, and equally charmed to get the young 
gentleman away before either her mistress's acting flagged, or the 
denouement^ whatever it might be, arrived, he took his departure ; 
and in descendiog the stairs, not only repeated his intention of 
securing the widow's happiness, but his unqualified admiration of 
her sensibility and tenderness. 

As soon as Mrs. Day saw Mr. Lemuel well off, cantering over 
the Common, she ran to her husband, from whom she learned the 
secret history of her lady's sorrow. When she reached the boudoir 
she foimd her still suffused with tears. 
" ^ Oh, Day ! " said Mrs. Nethersole, " what a loss I " 
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" What a gain, ma^am 1 " said Day. " Every bit of your grief^ 
and every drop of your tears, are carried by Mr. Lemuel to the 
account of your affection for his uncle ; so that, in point of £Eu;t, 
you are indebted for independence, and, if you please, eventually 
an agreeable husband, to your favourite dog." 

** That is but natural," said the lady ; " I believe Charley was 
my good genius ; but let me never speak of him again — ^wounded 
and lost for ever! " 

At which words the male Day walked into the room with a 
grin on his countenance, and Charley in his arms. 

" Neither lost nor wounded," exclaimed he ; "here he is, ma^am, 
safe and sound — his nose as cold and as black, and his tail as stiff 
and curly as ever. I wanted to excite a decent sorrow during 
Mr. Lemuers visit, and I flatter myself I succeeded." 

Down he put Charley, and the tear-swollen eyes of the widow 
were blest with the sight of the dear little creature, waggling and 
wriggling, and woffing and snorting about as well as ever. 

" Then I am happy indeed," said the widow. 

" You ought to be so, ma'am," said the female Day ; " for this 
stratagem has decided your fate and fortune." 

" Then now I may laugh as much as I please," said the widow. 
" One thing only grieves me. I am afraid, after this equivoque^ if 
I mean to take advantage of your ingenuity, I must give my dear 
dog some other name." 

The servants, to whom these results were owing, could not choose 
but wonder at their own success and the silliness of their mistress, 
whose happiness was secured by their adaptation of her weakne^ to 
existing circumstances. Mrs. Nethersole is now, as I have been 
told, the wife of the estimable Lemuel, and mother of two fine 
children, — ^the ci-devant Charley having descended to the care of 
the lady's maid : thus forcibly illustrating the proverb that 

"Every Dog has his Day." 



THE MAN AND HIS MASTER. 

" A master I have, and I am his vnaxL"—'O^Ke^e, 

To what follows, being Essentially dramatic, what name can I 
better prefix than that of O^Ecefe? — a man of more genuine and 
original oddity and humour than any writer of his time. The 
higher flights of George Colman the vounger, the gaieties and 
pleasantries of Morton and Reynolds, the quaintness and raciness 
of Kenny, and the voluminous playfulness of Thomas Dibdin, 
distinguished as they all are by their peculiar claims upon the atten- 
tion and patronage of the theatrical public of some half or quarter 
of a century standing, are not so remarkable as the whimsicalities 
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of O'Kcefe. His inventive powers in the construction of odd 
phrases and quaint burdens for songs, his extraordinary combinations 
of strange rancies, and the contrivance of a sort of significant 
gibberish, without meaning in itself, but fashioned so as to convey 
the most accurate and vivid ideas of what he himself meant to ex- 
|»res8, are matters beyond the powers of analysis : yet his farces are 
obsolete, and, with itie dramas of Foote, lost to the stage and the 
public, because the popular taste has become so refined that it 
RhrinlcR from broadness of humour and sharpness of wit, into the 
safe refuge afforded by prancing horses, flying heroes, masked 
assassins, and simmering Jewesses. I make no apology, however, 
for quoting O'Keefe. 

I have said that what follows is purely dramatic — ^it is of French 
construction — and so completdy characterised by theatrical 
qualities, that I think it best to give the dialogues and conversa- 
tions which occur in it, in the dramatic form. Although I do not 
hope to find it flourishing at the Victoria, or receiving the immortal 
honours of the Olympic, it may, perhaps, in its present shape, be of 
use in private theatres — ^the managements or mismanagements of 
which establishments, James Smith, the all-accomplished, so well 
describes. I will, at all events, be brief in my prologue, which 



II. 



precedes my verse, 



As undertakers walk before the hearse; ** 

and which merely proposes to observe, that a certain middle-aged 
gentleman, of the name of Meek, possessing an independent fortune, 
with a somewhat delicate constitution, and therefore, perhaps, more 
a creature of habit than his healthier neighbours, had been blest for 
many years with a fcuthful, careful, attentive, and excellent 
domestic, who had, in fact, lived with him from his youth upwards 
—or rather, as Mr. Meek found it, downwards — ^including a period 
of twenty-one years. 

For the first seven of these years, James Grab — so was he called 
— ^had been an excellent servant ; for the next seven, a considerate 
Mend ; and for the last seven, a very hard master ; and at the 
period at which this *^ tale of real life '* begins, Mr. Meek^ in the 
enjoyment of a competence, the society of a few fond relatives, and 
a most agreeable circle of friends, had not a will of his own — James 
Grab was the ruling power, the primum mobile. Meek was no 
longer master of his own house, nor of anything that was his ; but 
he still went on, feeling the importance of such a faithful, confi- 
dential creature as Grab, being perfectly satisfied that if he were to 
leave him, he should at once sink into the fatherless ocean of society, 
and be lost to all eternity. Of this feeling Grab was naturally 
aware — ^he saw his influence, and exerted it ; to what extent, and 
\nth what effect, we shall presently see. 

Mr. Meek's establishment — en gargon — consisted o( this worthy 
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— ^litepally mattre (Thotel^ — a cook, housemaid, ooacliman, and groom, 
and a sort of housekeeper — ^pert and pretty— called by Grab and 
his master, Jenny — ^by the rest of the senrants, Mrs. Widgeon ; and 
this corps was so constantly changed by the management of Grab, 
who took in and turned out when he pleased and whom he pleased, 
that one administration scarcely lasted entire, as first formed, more 
than a month. These changes were matters of little moment ix) 
Meek — ^he heard of resignations and retirements, of negotiations 
and acceptances, but as Grab was Premier, and took the whole 
responsibility, Meek, whose temper was proverbially excellent, 
taught himself to believe that nobody but Grab could serve him 
or keep matters together ; that if he threw up his place, he diould 
be wretched ; and so he went on living in the dark, hoodwinked by 
the knave, who made him believe that he was the most popular man 
in the neighbourhood, at the very moment when he was constantly 
and invariably abused for suffering himself to be led by the nose by 
such a consummate cheat and hypocrite as Grab. 

Mrs. Widgeon was to Grab what the fighters call an " ugly 
customer,'* although to anybody else she would have appeared a 
remarkably pretty one ; — she had a pair of sparkling black eyes, a 
well-rounded figure, curls like jet, and a forehead like snow ; she 
had been well educated, and was somewhat over-accomplished for 
her sphere in life. Grab had engaged her in hopes of finding her 
gratitude for his patronage take a more tender K>rm in the course 
of time ; but six weeks' experience— and that, it must be confessed, 
is quite time enough for such an experiment — ^had taught him that 
all his hopes in that quarter were vain. Mrs. Widgeon, besideB a 
dislike for Grab's personal forwardnries, had a certain r^ard for 
honesty, and saw with a disgust which increased with his impor- 
tunities, the manner in which he '^ ruled the roast" in her master's 
house. This perception on her part led Mr. Grab to give h«r notice 
that her stay there would not be permanent, if she did not shut 
her eyes to what was going on, even if she did not choose to open 
her ears to his addr^ses, which I need not say ware of the most 
honourable character, but which made little effect upon her heart, 
which either was not hers to give, or which she had resolved not to 
give him. 

In this state of affairs oiur little drama opens. Meek coming 
out of his dressing-room into his library, where his breakfast is — 
mirahile dictu ! — ^ready for him. He enters, and begins the scene 
by calling loudly for Grab. 

Grab, Well, sir — heare I am — ^what's the use of calling ao 
loud? 

M. I — ^I'm sure I didn't call loud. Grab ; it hurts my lungs. 

G, Then why don't you learn to be patient, and wait till I 
come? 
. M. I'm sure you do fdl you can to teach me that virtue. 
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O. Well, then, it is no fault of mine if you don't learn it. 

M, If you would but have the bell of my dressing-room mended, 
I need not be forced to call you at all. 

G, Yes — ^that would be a good joke ; why, you'd be ringing for 
me every quarter of an hour. I ^ould not have a minute to my- 
self. 

M, Don't I pay you for waiting upon me ? 

(r. Why, yes, you pay me — ^but not to kill me with over- work. 

M. Work! Why, Grab, you don't do half the things I tell 
you to do. 

6r. That is because you ask me to do too many by half. 

M, Too many! 

G, To be sure, sir ; Lord bless your heart, don't you think I 
know what you want a great deal better than you do yourself? 

M, I do not think you do ; why, here now, you never get my 
breakfast ready till an hour after the time I want it. 

G, That is to give you a better appetite, and consequently more 
pleasure. 

M, Ah! there it is — he is always right — ^that's very true. Well, 
Grab, go directly and inquire how Mrs. Trotman is. 

G. How she is ! What's the use of tliat, sir ? She is very well 
—much better than you ; and she doesn't send to inquire after you. 

M, She was very ill last night. 

G, Not a bit of it ; — ^I know — ^wasn't I in the housekeeper's 
n)oin? She quarrelled with her husband, was out of sorts, and 
then told you she was ill. 

M, She is too clever and too candid to do any such thing, sir. 

G, Oh ! you think you know a great deal about her. 

M. Know ! why, sir, do you not know that she is my niece? 

G, I should think I did ; you have told me so a hundred times. 
I know all your relations a great deal better than you do. 

M, Well, go and inquire, sir. 

G, I am going to get my breakfast, sir. 

M, Well, then, go afterwards. 

G, Yes, I will if 1 have time. 

M, Grab!— 

G. Sir— 

M, I cannot bear this ; you grow more impertinent every hour. 

G, Ah, that's what you have been saying every day for the last 
twelve years. 

M, This will end in a break up. 

G. Why ? I'm sure I don't wish it. 

M, Upon my word you are very good ! 

G, Better than you, as I think, sir, upon this point. 

M, What do you mean, sir I 

G, Why, I mean to say, sir, that you scold and grumble, and 
pat me out of sorts, and yet for all that I don't want to desert you. 
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M. Indeed I tbat I really do believe. 

G. And yet I've got money enough to live upon — ^property of 
my own ; and if I did not choose to live upon that, I could better 
myself any day of the week. 

M, Pray do, sir, if you think so ; you have my free will. 

G, And if I did do so, what would become of you ? Youdon^ 
know what to order in the house. I am the acting man ; every- 
body knows me ; they never see you. They know that my will is 
yours ; they therefore obey me, and so you get everything you want 
of the best. 

M. What, sir, do you want to make me believe ? 

G, I know at heart you are an excellent gentleman. I say so 
to everybody ; but you have your oddities and your whims. Who 
would study your crinkums and your crankums like me? 

M, This is really carrying the joke too &r ; you are the— 

G, Don't, sir,— -don't put yourself in a passion. Remember 
what the doctor said — ^mind your head ; don't begin scoIdiBg— it 
does no good. 

M, Do you laugh at me, sirrah ? 

G, ISo ; but you will laugh at yourself in ten minutes. I don't 
want to quarrel ;— of course if you think you can do without me I 
can go, but then I don't want to put you to any inconvenience. X 
am going to get my breakfast ; and here comes Mrs. Widgecm, ^ 
nice body in her way. She likes to show her pretty face in the 
streets, sir ; send her to your niece with the message ; — ^I have * 
great many little odd jobs to do below. [Exit Gral^' 

M, He shall go ; I cannot bear this any longer. I am i&^ 
solved 

Enter Mrs, Widgeon. 

^Widgeon, I am determined 

Mrs, W. About what, sir ? 

M, To turn that insolent fellow, Grab, out of the house. 

Mrs, W, No, indeed, sir, you will not ; you have said so noi' 
less than four times during the last week, but the moment your 
little passion is over, all his impudence is forgotten, and you decide 
to keep him. 

M, But, Widgeon, he pities me — ^tells me that, in his great 
kindness to me, he does not want to turn me off; that I don't know 
what to order in my own house, and that if it were not for him I 
should be absolutely lost and destroyed. 

Mrs, W, I have no doubt he wishes you to think so ; he teDs 
us all down stairs that we are only to mind him^ and swaggers 
about, and, saving your presence, sir, curses and swears in a manner 
most abominable. 

M, He does — does he? 

Mrs, W. Yes, sir; and when you have ordered your dinner, 
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and I go about as busy as a bee to hurry the cook to get things up 
comfortable — ^not a bit of it, says he, till / am ready. 
M. Oh!— 

Mrs, W. And then, sir, he scolds everybody in the house except 
me ; calls the cook names that i^Fould make your hair, if you had 
any, stand on end like porcupine's quills, and goes the length of 
kiting the groom-boy about like a foot-ball. 

M, Oh, he is civil to you, then, Mrs. Widgeon ? 
Mrs, W, Too civil by half, sir. He is always offering me pre- 
sents of one sort or other, sir ; thinks wine would be go^ for my 
health — ^tea and sugar always at my service, all of which he keeps 
locked up, although, sir, /ought to have them in my cupboards ; 
and many's the time, sir, when he has told you to go to bed without 
eating, because suppers hurt you, he has pressed me to take part of 
of a dish oi pantaloon cutlets, or & perdu o* shoes, 
M. What, after I have been in bed ? 

Mrs, W, Yes, sir ; but beUeve me, sir, I never accepted his 
offers. I wanted none of his shoes, nor his perdoos, nor his panta- 
loons neither. Oh, sir, perhaps it does not become me to say it, 
bat he is a bad man, sir. 

M, Why haven't you complained of him before ? 
Mrs, W, La, sir ; we all of us know it is of no use, you think so 
highly of him ; and we were quite sure that if we had whispered a 
Void against him, we should all have been bundled out of the house, 
^haholus^ whether we would or no. 

M, Why, then, Mrs. Widgeon, it seems that he has succeeded 
in making you think me a particularly foolish person ? 

Mrs, W. No, sir ; not foolish — ^kind — good-hearted ; and, as he 

says, led by him 

M. Oh, led by him ; you have settled it. I am not going to 
We all my excellent, hard-working, civil servants, and especially 
you—eh. Widgeon — ^you, too, ill-treated by him. No, he shall go ; 
bat then what upon earth shall I do ? he is so accustomed to my 
Ways, knows all the people I visit — all the people I like, and all 
than I hate ; — ^knows who to let in and who to Keep out ; — he is a 
capital servant, Jenny, when he pleases. 

Mrs, W. I dare say he is, sir ; but then he pleases to be so, so 
Tery seldom. 

M, That's true, Widgeon ; and the proverb, or the poem, or 
whatever it is, says — 

" Those who live to please 
Must please to live." 

Mrs, W, You may depend upon it, he is very well pleased to 
live here ; but, in my mind, the worst servant in England would 
suit you better, and do your work better than he, and with less 
wages too. 

b2 
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M. I don't object to wages ; I would give the same to any man 
if I could find such a one as Grab. 

Mrs. W. Wages, sir ; his wages is, as I say, nothing with him 
— that isn't the way he makes his money, sir. 

M» What do you mean. Widgeon ? 

Mrs, W. La, sir, he charges you double what he pays for every- 
thing you have — there, sir — ^that's the truth. 

M. Cheats me ? What ! this flower of honesty, this paragon of 
affection. 

Mrs. W. All I know, sir, is, that the shopkeCT)er8 come with 
their biUs, and make a great noise in the servants' hall. 

M. Oh, I suppose then they are read before they are passed. 

Mrs. W. They may be read and passed too, sir ; but I tell you 
Grab does not pay half what he charges you. 

M. But I have receipts to all the bills. 

Mrs. W. That may be, sir ; I say no more. All I do say is, 
that the people who serve you serve him, and that you pay just 
twice what you ought to pay. 

M. Eh, Widgeon, are you sure? I'll send him off— if that 
can be proved, he must go ; but then, Widgeon — where shall I ever 
find a servant like him ? 

Mrs. W. Lord bless your heart, sir, it is no difficult matter. 
Why now, sir, I — ^I'm sure I don't mean to say one single syllable 
about myself, or anybody belonging to me — ^but I have a brother, 
sir — a remarkably nice young man, and so civil. If you saw him, 
you would be surorised at the difference between the two. 

M. And has &rab ever seen him ? 

Mrs. W. Yes, sir — he has — ^and — ^I'm sure, sir, I am quite 
afihamed of what I am going to say, sir — ^it makes me ready to cry, 
sir — ^bUt it is the truth, sir. Mr. Grab, sir — ^I have told you be- 
fore — ^is — ^at least so he says — ^I know you'll excuse the truth — 
very — ^very fond of me, sir. 

M. Ah, well, I don't wonder at that, Widgeon ; — ^he I he! and 
you, eh, very fond of him ? 

Mrs. W. No, sir, no ; but only just to show what he will do, 
and he says he will do, to make me think better of him, sir — ^he has 
promised me to get Tom a place— my brother Tommy, sir, through 
you. Yes, sir, it is true; he says you must and shaJl provide for 
my Tommy. 

M. Why! — ^what have I to do with your Tommy, Mrs, 
Widgeon ? 

Mrs. W. Nothing in the world, sir — ^nothing upon the face of 
the earth, as the doctor says ; but so Grab says — ^and swears that 
you shall provide for him ; and when he is provided for, he says I 
acn't refuse him. 

M. Refuse him what, Widgeon ? 

Mrs. W. Marrying him, sir. ^He thinks, sir, because my dear 
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husband died six montlis after our m^rriagef that I have forgotten 
him, sir (cries). Indeed, indeed I have not; and I do believe, tliat 
when they are carried off in the middle of their first tenderness, one 
is less apt to forget them than if they lived longer. 

M, But does he say / am to provide for your Tommy ? 
Mrs. W, He does, sir ; and says, if you cannot provide for him 
yourself, he wiU force you to make one of your friends provide for 

liim, or else he'll be I can't tdl you what. 

M. Mrs. Widgeon, you are a sensible woman — ^I think I can 
confide in you. I shall just go into my own room, and look over 
tlie accounts of my establishment, winch I have kept for many 

years, and if I find a difference 

Mrs. W. Oh, sir, sir, don't say that I have said- 



M. Not a syllable, Mrs. Widgeon — do you think I would? He 
goes— if what you say is proved, he goes 

Mrs. W, Unless, sir — ^I beg your pardon — ^your anger goes be- 
forehand. 

Here Meek retires to his sanctum to compare the bills and look 
at the receipts, and, in short, to justify himself in an attempt to 
get rid of his excellent servant Grab, and just at this period arrives 
Mrs. Widgeon's Tommy. 

"Oh I" cries Mrs. Widgeon, "Tommy, you are here, are 
you?" 

Tom. I have called to see Mr. Grab. 

Mrs. W. He is a very nice gentleman I don't think I^ — what is 
your notion of him? 

71 I know nothing of him ; all he says is, that out of regard to 
you he'll get me a good place somewhere, and where it is I'm sure 
you know I don't care. 
Mrs. W. But now, Tom — do you put faith in what he says ? 
T. Yes, I do. I think he likes me ; I'm sure he likes you ; 
&nd there is only one condition he made with me if he got me a place. 
Mrs. W. What is that, Tom ? 

T. Why, to tell him everything that goes forward in the house 
where I may happen to live — if it is a good one — ^because he is what 
they call — ^Editor, I think, of a faslnonable periodical, whatever 
that is ; and so I am to furnish him with the little I pick up for his 
paragraphs once a week. 

Mrs. W. Psha ! he^U never get you a place — not at least in a 
family where there's any secrets worth knowing. 

T. Do you know, my dear woman, I am very much of your 
opinion ? 

Mrs. W. Tommy, if you are wice and discreet and keep your 
own counsel, I think I have got a snug thing for you, a thing that 
would suit you to a hair ; but, if you get that, you must positively 
give up your dear friend Grab. ^ 

T. Give him up— I wish nothing better for both our sakes. 
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I'm not blind, Titty — eh, why between you and me, I wish he was 
at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Mrs, W. Well, leave me to think of (hat; but take this piece of 
advice— don't copy Grab, get into whose service you may — ^however, 
here he is, don't let us be seen together. 

Saying which, Mrs. Widgeon, a nice creature in her way, flitted 
out of the room, leaving her brother Tom, or, as she familiarly 
called him, her Tommy, to receive the impudent Grab, who it is to 
be supposed had just finished his break&st. 

" Oh ! " cries the Major domo, " here you are,"^^ 

T, Here I am. 

G. So I perceive. Why didn't you stay at the coffee-shop at 
which I told you to meet me ? 

T. I did call there, but they said you was gone. 

G, What of that ? I am constant in my attendance there to 
take my coffee, and read the unstamped. You know something of 
politics, Tommy? 

T, Yes ; I know I refused to go to Spain to be flogged, and 
not paid. I was offered what they call the commandery of Charles 
the something, whatever that is ; — ^to be a bullock-driver to the 
queen, but I found out there were no bullocks to be driven, and so 
I said to myself — ^poor buffer as I am, I won't take a fine ribband 
and star without having at least done something to deserve it. 

G, You were wise and foolish at one coup — wise not to go, 
foolish not to take. Never refuse anything. However, having 
given up the military, you are now in &e civil service. You aro 
a liberal? 

T, Uncommonly liberal. That's to say, I have nothing to ks^ 
and everything to get. 

G, That's it. Now, your sister Widgeon is a very amiable, 
plump, sentimental creechur ; well made, as Nature did it, as tho 
song says — 

*' An -vfithont hurry, or buiUe^ or care.** 

I have a regard for you, Tom ; you shall be posi, 

T. Posy I Ah, I don't know what that means, Mr. Grab. 

G. Don't you, upon your soul ? — ^You shall be what we call 
provided for. I cannot at present offer you even an Assistant- 
Commissionership of Poor Laws ; but if I had known it a little 
earlier, I think I might have settled you into five hundred a year 
on the Charity affair. 

T, Why, you have great influence. 

G. Yes ; I do a. little for the whigs, Tommy. I told you, you 
must undertake to pick up — ^you imderstand ? But you have been 
in place before? 

T, Yes. 

G. You know your business^ 

r. YeB. 
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O. And I presume you know how to keep a place wh^ you 
have got it — ^that is the great secret, after alL 

T, I -hope so j by doing my duty, and 

G. Duty, be- . I beg your pardon — ^I wouldn't shock you 

by swearing, but it is enough to make a bishop rap out an oath, 
to hear a man talk of duty in these days. Your duty, Tommy, is 
to make your master do whatever you wish him to do. 

T. Yes ; but then masters have a nack of kicking servants out 
sometimes. 

(r. Out ! Psha, Tommy, you are an ass ! Never let the man 
who pays you your wages be your master. He may abuse you, 
and call you all sorts of names, at first, but you'll do him, at last, 
and abuse Mm just as much as he abused you in the beginning. 
T. Ah I but now I don't like that sort of life. 
G. Well, Tommy, all I can say is, that if you behave in any 
vay to permit your master, as he calls himself^ to have any sort of 
satiiorily over you, you become a slave worse than the niggers 
were before we — ^I say we, because I have a snug freehold of my 
own— gave their masters twenty millioDS of money, Tom, to change 
thdr name and not their condition. We are not slaves. Tommy — 
we can't be ; but, rely upon it, nothing is so bad for a servant as 
to keep changing places ; it is almost as ruinous as ratting in 
government — that, I suppose, you don't understand. ** Jamais 
esprit," as the Dutch say — you may depend upon it, you must 
' stick, whether your master — as the man who pays you is constitu- 
tionally called — ^likes you or not. Stay in — stop where you can. 
If you are cTiasseed, as the Spaniards have it, from one house to 
*nother, you will just end — excuse me for saying it — by being 
^lotman to an old maid, and pass your forenoon in curling poodles 
sod washing pugs. 

T, Ah I you see you have so much the advantage of me. I 
^nt know all these little odd-come sorts of management. 

G. Tommy, my boy, I repeat the lesson, begin by making your 
QUttter your servant. 

T, Hiat, Mr. Grab, seems to be more easy to say than to do. 
G, Does it ? Look at me / Meek, the exemplary person who 
caUs himself my master, is my flunkey as the Persians have it. I 
liold up my finger — he obeys. You just watch me; see how I 
carry on the war. Follow that. 
r. Ah! 

G. The whde estaUishment Is at my fee^, except perhaps, 
indeed, your sister Jenny — the young widow— eh? She mights 
liave her share of rule, xou have seen King William and Queen 
J^j^kry on a shilling — eh? you understand ? 

T. Yes; but what is it to me what you do heref You told 
me that you would get me a place^somewhere else. 

G. llot I, Tommy, but that pow, dear curds-and-whey gentle- 
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man, my master, who Uvea in the full belief that if I left him, no 
other servant in the universe could ever discover Boodle^s club to*. 
which he belongs, or ascertain where his cousins live, who inhabik 
a house somewhere near Manchester-square. I keep up the delusioa 
— poor dear twaddle — I bUnd him and lead him; and the very 
first thing he does is, as I tell you, to get you a good place. 

T, Ah ! but how can he do so ? 

G, How can he ! — ^I shall tell him he must He will perhapB 
say he can't, and you'll see the result. The patient is coming— jiit 
stand inside the door ; he is as blind as a bat., I'll give you a 
practical lesson, and at one coup secure you a situation and give 
you instructions how to keep it when you have got it. 

At this period, Tommy, as we have gotten to call him, goes 
just outside the appointed door, which is open ; and the all-suffering 
Squire Meek walks into the room, where he finds Grab lounging 
and whistling comme d Vordinaire. 

Meek, Well, Grab, have you been with my message to my 
niece? 

G, No ; I haven't had time. 

M* What have you had to do, sir ? 

G, Anxiety has kept me occupied — anxiety to get a situation 
for a young friend. 

M. Well, sir, there is no such difficulty in that, I should think, 
in London. 

G, Ah ! that's your opinion. There would be no great difficulty 
if you would assist him. 

M. Me! 

G, Yes ; you, sir. Find him a master like yourself, and I 
never asked a favour of you before. Get him a place — ^there, now. 

M, I don't know one single friend who wants a servant. 

(r. Nor a married one? 

M, Don't quibble, sir ; I tell you I know nobody who wants a 
servant. 

G, Well, but if you have the regard you ought to have for me 
who have lived so many years with you, you ought to make some 
one of your friends turn off his servant in order to get Tommy a 
place. 

M, Can I, as a gentleman, do such a thing ! Suppose anybody 
were to ask me to turn you away, to make room for a new-comer? 

G, Oh! that's quite a different affair; that's fancying an 
impossibility — a moon of green cheese, or something of that sort. 
I am, sir, as you know, your indispensable. 

M» You fancy so. 

G, I don't fancy, sir, because I know that I am the oak by 
which the ivy lives ; however, never mind that — ^get me a place for 
Tommy. 

Af . I wiU if I can — I will think of it« 
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G, Don't think, sir — ^it is what you are not used to— there's 
Jir Gregory Grindle ; now you can do anything with him — remove 
*» slavy, put in Tommy ; or there is Doctor Snick — ^he perhaps 
Day want a sort of a dandy fellow to look after his patients ; I'm 
«re you'll find somebody who wants Tommy — ^in sliort, you must. 

M, By Jove, Grab, I do recollect a man, and a man whom I 
isteem particularly, who wants a servant. 

G, I thought you would — ^umph ; now you are reasonable — 
ilways reasonable, when you come to the scratch ; he 

M. But he wants a prudent, steady, honest man, who will not 
presume upon kindness, nor take liberties upon forbearance, — 
i>bedient in all things, and above all things, civil. 

G, I like that ; do you think I should recommend a servant 
^t had not all these qualities? — ^I don't even know such fellows. 

M, I know one who has none of them, though 

G. Who is that? 

M, Yourself, sir. 

G, Ah ! there you go— now you are beginning again. 

M, Beginning, sir — ^I not only begin but go on — and add to all 
[ have implied, l£e words impertinent scoundrel. 

G. That's it — that's the way ; but, sir, I will not bear it any 
longer — you and I had better part — you are tired of me — ^I see 
;hat plainly. I will go, sir — ^I have always treated you well and 
lonestly, but I must leave you — ^I will leave you. 

M, No, you shan't leave me, Grab. 

G, I must. 

M, (At last in a rage,) No, sir, you shall not go— I dismiss you. 

G, Dismiss me ! you have said that a hundr^ times. 

M, Who is this ? (Seeing Tommy,) 

G. That is Tommy, sir ; for whom, if you please, you will get 
k place. 

M, That I have no objection to. 

G* I told you so ; I knew the cloud would blow over — I thank 
rou. Now don't you see, sir, you say one thing one minute, and 
mother another — ^you are so unsettled — quite a giraffe, as the 
[talians have it. 

M, You have deluded me. 

G, I know I have, and that's just it. You said, a minute ago, 
fou could not get Tom Teal a place, and now you can, and that 
jTOu call decision — ^I suppose I may tdl Tom? 

M, You may, sir ; here he is. 

Enter Mrs. Widgeon and Tom. 

G, Tommy, your affair is settled. What d'ye say to that, Mrs. 
Widgeon ? my excellent master has a place in his eye for him, and 
if I know my master, he will not offer a young man of my recom- 
mending anything but a good situation. 
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M, There is nobody better able to judge of the valtie of th 
place I mean to give him than yourself, who have filled it so long. 

G, Me — oh dear! how nowl — you are merry this morning 
What, at your old tricks again, sir — going to turn me off, are you 

M. I do turn you off, sir, and with the greatest pleasure ri( 
myself of so insolent a cheat. 

G, A cheat, Mr. Meek — ^let me tell you, sir, there w such i 
place as the Court of King's Bench, sir, — ^the law, even in tJies< 
days, is open to the lowest as well as the highest. 

M, Luckily it is, sirrah ; and I think the chances are, that yot 
will find the salutary effects of this happy circumstance. I hay( 
looked over your books, sir— compjured them with my billa, and J 
find that you have been at one and the same time grincUng mj 
tradesmen out of per-centage and perquisites, and loadLig me witi 
debt in due proportion. Walk off, sir — ^your wages are paid up to 
the end of the quarter ; so abscond, and never let me see yom 
impiideut face again. 

G, You are a nice man, I don't think; so you really bav( 
plucked up a spirit at last ? 

Mrs. W. And high time, too. 

G, Oh, Mrs. Widgeon, what, you must have a finger in the pie 

M, Go, sir ! 

G, I say. Tommy, PU not forget yon, you may depend upon it 

T. And I say. Grab, go and wait upon the old maids, and cur 
poodles, and wash pugs— eh? 

G, I'll do mysdf the pleasure of calling and seeing you some 
times. 

T, No, Mr. Grab ; I don't want to be enlightened. 

G. I am off; I shall retire from public life — ^rent a villa, an( 
keep a cab — ^I can afford it— let them laugh that win — ^it's al 
right ; only, Mr. Meek, be quite sure that Tommy Teal is tha 
lady's brother !— eh, you understand? No, no, adieu, au revotV, a 
the Venetians have it. rExit 

Mrs. W. I never thought to see this day ; now, indeed, sir, W( 
may hope to live in peace. 

<3f. I trust this will prove that insolence should not be toe 
confident, and that kindness is not always presumed upon witl 
impunity. I think, Mrs. Widgeon, I have aptly exemplified tbi 
proverb, that — 

"the pitcher goes often to the weix, but 
gets broken at last." 
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TBDB LITTLE MAN. 

It is an admitted axiom that the romance of real life, is more 
romantic than that of fiction, and it is also allowed that the distance 
between the sublime and the ridiculous is exceedingly small. 

In order to illustrate both these positions, I Imye abridged the 
following case from the original report of M. Grayot de Vitival, the 
Advocate, published in his collection in the year 1746. I have 
never met with a translation of it, but it seems quite worthy of 
attention. 

It appears that in the year 1733, the Sieur Thomassin, canon 
of the Cathedral of Yerdun, departed this transitory life, leaving 
the vacant canonry at the disposal of the Sieur Houvet, whose turn 
as canon it was to nominate a successor to the vacant stall. 

The Houvets, like the Whigs of the present day, had an 
instinctive desire to provide for their relations in the b^t possible 
manner, and the old priest thought that whatever humble merit 
might deserve or demand, his t)wn flesh and blood were first to be 
looked after ; and, accordingly, on the 11th day of the aforesaid 
month of September, the Sieur Houvet nominated his nephew, M. 
Duret, to the dignity. 

The moment the chapter heard of the appointment, a general 
feeling of alarm and inoignation filled their else tranquil breasts. 
M. Duret was an amiable man — his character was unblemished, his 
manners were amiable, his life was irreproachable. He might not 
perhaps have had a regular collegiate education, and, in point of 
tact, he had been apprenticed to a button maker — ^but neither of 
these circumstances weighed with the chapter — ^who, nevertheless, 
determined not to receive him amongst them. 

The Sieur Houvet, naturally mortified and surprised at this 
proceeding, was most anxious to learn the grounds of such extra- 
ordinary conduct towards his irreproachable relation, and was 
accordingly informed by the reverend and venerable body that M. 
Duret might be amiable, pious, learned, and excellent in all moral 
and mental points, but tlmt they had unanimously agreed that he 
was TOO LITTLE to be a canon of the chapter of Verdim. 

This announcement still more astonished the Sieur Houvet, who 
attempted to show that, however objectionable his nephew^s di« 
minutiveness might be in a company of grenadiers, it could have 
nothing to do with his qualifications for a chapter of canons, who 
might be considered, if tiiey pleased, a sort of spiritual militia, but 
in whom the qualities of the mind were certainly more to be 
considered than the appearance of the body. 

The remonstrances of the Sieur Houvet, however, were made in 
vain. The chapter addressed letters to the Archbishop of Paris, 
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who had ordained the Sieur Duret, and also to their own bishop, 
entreating that they might be spared the disgrace of having so 
little a man as the intended canon associated with them. The 
Sieur Bourck thought it would be better to let the stall lapse to 
the crown than sanction the appointment. To this the King 
consented, and granted the Sieur Bourck the presentation, and 
hence arose the cause which was tried, and which M. Gayot de 
Pitival has reported. The bishop dissented from the course the 
chapter had pursued. The lawyers whom they consulted were 
equally disinclined to agree with their clients; nevertheless the 
chapter was resolved to try the case, and ascertain whether a little 
man ought or ought not to be a canon of Verdun. 

All this seems so incredibly ridiculous, that one cannot record 
a much stronger example of the romance — or rather the absurdity 
of real life. — It is, however, truth. The cause came on, and its 
discussion occupied several days. M. Aubry, who was retained on 
the part of the chapter, stated that the choice of M. Duret had 
equally surprised and shocked the learned body whom' he had the 
honour to represent ; that the Sieur Houvet, who had been forty- 
three years a member of the chapter, ought to have known the 
principles and discipline of the body of which he was a component 
part ; that his nephew had not completed his studies ; and that 
he was always so averse from learning anything, that his uncle had 
apprenticed him to a button-maker in Paris, where he had been at 
work for three years. But, setting all these matters aside, he was 
of such a diminutive figure that his appearance in the cathedial at 
Verdun would be a disgrace and an abomination. 

M. Aubry then put in the declaration of the chapter, which 
contained a statement of their conviction that M. Duret was too 
little to perform the duties of his sacred office with decency — that 
the nomination would deeply injure them — ^that they had, upon a 
former occasion, rejected a nominee upon the same ground^ and 
that a very little man of high character had, on account of his low 
stature, been excluded by the chapter of Toul, and their rejection 
had been confirmed. 

M. Aubry supported this declaration by quoting from the 21st 
chapter of Leviticus, where may be found the divine authority itself 
for prohibiting certain persons from exercising the ministerial 
functions; in which, amongst other disqualifications, the being "i 
dwarf " is one. And, furthermore, the learned counsel showed that 
the chapter of Verdun had invariably acted upon the Levitical law 
in all their previous proceedings. 

M. Aubry showed that on the 8th of April, 1432, a candidate 
for a canonry was refused, on account of inability to perform tlie 
duties ; and in the same year the chapter had refused to admit a 
barber, who had no pretension whatever to learning. Why, then, 
should a button-mskker be preferred after such a precedent? M. 
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Anbry, however, admitted that a little cock-eyed, bandy-legged 

fellow of the name of Tardiff, had been admitted — but, to the 

honour of the chapter of Yerdun and its zeal for the church, he 

had, in consideration thereof, to contribute largely to its funds, 

seeing he was rich, and he paid off mortgages for the church, and 

got valuable effects of theirs out of pawn. Thus, although M. 

Aubry did not dwell bnger than necessary upon the obligations 

imposed upon the candidate, M. Gayot says, *^ It seems to me 

that then, as now, gold hid a he£^ of deformities, as charity 

covered a multitude of sins." 

Jean Latey, M. Aubry said, named as canon coadjutor by the 

Pope himself, was refused by the chapter of Verdun, on the 23rd 

of January, 1710, because he was lame of both legs. It is true 

that when the Illustrious and Holy InfaUible insisted that Latev 

should be installed — ^^ nolus bolus," as the Dutch inn-keeper said, 

whether they would or no, the refined chapter of Verdun admitted 

Inm— -but they coquetted about it imtil the 16th of May, 1711, and 

then would not have had him at any price only that at that period 

the refined chapter of Verdun had not the happiness to be under 

the domination of France^ and had not sufficient influence to 

inaintain itself against the decrees oi the court of Rome. — ^As if 

any Popish chapter had 1 

M. Aubry proceeded to prove by precedents, that at Metz and 
Treves the same discipline existed — that at Toul a very lame, 
sauoudy-formed priest, of the name of Domangin, having got — ^by 
some trickery — ^a dispensation to hqld preferment in all collegiate 
and cathedral churches, probably as we say, " imsight unseen," — 
vas stopped in his attempts to install hunself in the cathedral of 
Toul; the chapter having, on the 7th of May, 1658, obtained in 
the Parliament of Paris a sentence of ejection from his prebend and 
canonry under precisely similar circumstances. 

The learned counsel proceeded to show that the extreme delicacy 
of the chapter of Veraun upon this particular point was not con- 
fined to the admission of canons or prebendaries, but extended even 
to the chaplains ; and contended that this punctiliousness of atten- 
tion to the Levitical law was not peculiar to the chapter of Verdun, 
but was equally observed and attended to by every chapter in the 
ecclesiasticiEJ province of Treves. He felt assured that the court 
would not decide against what must be considered a devout 
adhesion to the text of Scripture, which had for its object nothing 
but to render more decent and more impressive the celebration of 
divine service in so fine a cathedral, and which adhesion to the 
Levitical law had already been sanctioned by the FarHament in the 
case of the chapter of Toul. 

" Will any one say," said M. Aubry, " that the Sieur Duret has 
no deformity of person which incapacitates him from the occupancy 
of the canonry of Verdun ? One glance will decide that question, 
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and not only decide that question, but betray the pains lie takes to 
conceal his deformity. If there remain any doubt upon the mind 
of the council, let them name some medical man to visit him in the 
presence of two of the canons of Verdun, and they will soon find 
out the deformities which he endeavours now to hide with his 
priestly robe, but which were perfectly evident to everybody whQe 
the height of his ambition was attained by being the limping *pren- 
tice of a button-maker." 

It was soon evident, notwithstanding the zeal of M. Aubry, sup- 
ported as it was by his talent, that the cause he had in hand was a bad 
one. In fact his case very much resembled M. DureVs in one respect, 
for M. Aubry could not conceal its weakness— even by covering it 
with his long robe. So true it is, that upon certain matters, weak 
in themselves, all the powers of art and eloquence are unavailing. 

After this address of M. Aubry, the Sieur Duret put forSi a 
reply. As no advocate^s name appears to it, we are to presume it 
was his own, although written in ^e third person. 

This reply sets forth that M. Duret is a little man — a very 
little man, but that littleness is not deformity — ^that little as he is, 
he is not a dwarf— that he has no fault in his fsuce — ^no ^* fiat nose*^ 
— ^no fault in his legs, and that he is neither " broken-handed nor 
broken-footed," — ^nor, indeed, anything else Levitically proscribed. 

Besides, says the reply, if M. Dur& were in any diape or maa- 
ner disqualified from the sacred offices of the ministry, why did tlue 
Archbishop of Paris ordain him ? — ^if he is worthy to be a prie^ 
out of a chapter, it is perfectly clear that he is equally worthy to 
be a priest in a chapter ; and it never could be intended that the 
chapter of Verdun should in such a manner erect themselves into » 
committee of taste, in order to set aside the judgmient of aB 
archbishop ! 

Gilbert, in his ^^ Ecclesiastical Institutions," p. 204, says, as have 
all the authorites whom he quotes, ^' that the bishop alone is to 
judge of the excluding disqualifications of a candidate for holy 
orders. He is also to examine him as to his classical and theological 
attainments, and if he find him a fitting subject for a dispensation, 
he grants it, either by ordaining him at once, or conferring upon 
him some letter for friture ordination, even to persons whom the 
bishop sees and of course knows to be physically disqualified; henoe 
comes the opinion that these disqualifications no longer render or« 
dination irregular — ^but this is an error." 

It is quite clear by this passage that the question of what is or 
is not a dispensable deformity is in the breast of the ordinary. But 
Gilbert says again, at p. 224, "There are several deformities which 
the bishop has the power of overlooking, such afl those which 
concern the legs and feet — ^if the legs are too little for the body and 
unable to support it — one leg longer than the other, or, as Hie 
irishman would put it> one leg shorter than the other — ^feet tanned 
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in, and many other siinilar failings, are all at the disposal of the 
prelate; and canonries are amongst the benefices (p. 203) for which 
the Inahop is able to grant his dispensation/* — These authorities are 
sorely sufficient to prove that after the Sieur Duret, butt(»i-niaker 
or not, had been presented for ordination to the bishop, and that 
the bishop had ordained him, little as he was, M. Duret had a 
perfect right to the stall in the cathedral of Verdun, to which his 
kind fuod fatheriy uncle had promoted him. 

In addition to all this, little Duret went before the council, in 
order that they might decide whether he was big enough to fill the 
stall, or too little to do his duty. The council decided that he was 
no beauty, but that he might do well enough for what he proposed 
himself^ and although not an Apollo to look at, might, by disclaiming 
any pretension to the figure of a heathen ^yinity, do remarkably 
widl as a Christian diyine. 

But to tiiieir great objection the chapter still adhered, — that 
however pious and well disposed, and by no means deformed, he 
might be, still he was too little to do the duties attached to the 
caaonry with decency. 
Roaoommon says — 

"Want of decency \b want (^ sense,** 

and BO seemed to think the chapter of Yerdun, for because M. 
Doiet was so small as not to be able to do his duty with decency, 
tit^ attacked his proficiency and denounced him as a button- 
inaker, not three parts bred to the church. Duret has them there 
^e says, the service of the altar and choir belongs to the canons, 
to the entire exclusion of the subaltern clergy, but, says he, the 
duties belong to us canons collectively, not to any particular 
individual canon alone; and then he goes on not only to point out 
the different duties which he may and must be called upon to per- 
form, and produces a statute which ordains, that if there be any 
port of the service which a canon cannot perform without exciting 
flcandal at laughter, on account of any infirmity^ he may perform 
nidi part of the service out of sight of the people — a provision in 
the highest decree favourable to diformed canons, and the existence 
of which proviso, alone, and of itself, determines the elegibility of 
soch persons for that particular office — ^the fiat of exclusion being 
finid and fatal only to those who are altogether incapacitated from 
celebrating the holy mysteries of the Boman Catholic religion, 
dther privately or publicly. 

The memorial goes on to state, that, as assistance at the divine 
office constitutes the chiefest part of the duty of a canon, the 
essence of his state, and the form of his profession, he who is able 
to foMl that duty cannot be regarded as incapable of performing 
those fhncticnis even if he were incompetent to the performance of 
Msxj otheEB; and after detailing the oonatituticm of the clerical bodyy 
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claims for M. Duret the option of performing certain parts of the 
sernce, or of having them performed — those which the chapter 
assert he is too little to perform decently — ^by any of his canonical 
brethren. 

M. Gayot observes that, with the natural yet reprehensible 
disposition of idle, thoughtless persons to laugh at thmgs which 
good and wise men hold most sacred, it would be extremely 
dangerous to fill twelve stalls of a cathedral with a dozen bhud, 
squinting, crooked, lame, or limping functionaries, but neverthe- 
less, says M. Duret, such things have been in the chapter of Verdun 
itself. Old M. Pierre was a canon, and he could not walk without 
crutches, he was permitted to sit in the choir without his robes, he 
was ordained sub-deacon and deacon before the eyes of this sensitive 
chapter, and no objection was made to Mm, 

As to the charge of his not having completed his studies, or 
having quitted them entirely to pursue a trade, M. Duret denies it, 
and he declares himself to have always possesed a mind and feelings 
much above buttons — that he quitted college because he had been 
appointed to keep clean the sacramental vessels, and other utensib 
of the altar, in this very church of Verdun — and that, although he 
left that particular college, he did not abandon his studies, but 
merely changed his masters. 

The reply, in conclusion, says, that with regard to the 
declaration that the admission of M. Duret, on account of his 
diminutiveness, would be injurious to the chapter, not according 
to its constitution, but in violation of its holy decrees — if such be 
the case, the chapter must place aU its future hope of eminence in 
the height and symmetry of its members. ^ "Whence," says Duret, 
" comes the point of discipline which directs that candidates should 
be measured as horses are ?'' Much as our modern political cry 
may have been abused, these worthies of Verdun certamly seem to 
have anticipated us in the support of "measures, not of men." 
The honour and character of other churches do not depend upon 
the gracefulness of the canons — ^why Verdun? Neither was EBab 
chosen for his good figure, nor Zaccheus rejected for his bad one; 
and, exclaims M. Duret, " How many illustrious bishops and 
priests have done honour to our church and our fidth who were no 
beauties!" Monsieur de Talleyrand was not bom when this case 
was argued, or his Highness would have afforded M. Doret a 
splendid addition to his list of ornaments to religion who laboured 
imder the suspicion of not being perfectly beautiful. 

But, says M. Duret, " I know what it is ; it is not because I 
am little or lame that these magnificent grenadiers of the church- 
militant object to me. No ! it is because I have been apprenticed 
to a button-maker. And why? Is there anything derogatory or 
disgraceful in making buttons? Amongst those who enter the 
Church, are there not many men from we army, from the bai^— 
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artisto-^tcadiQfiiDen — provided they have nerer Blied human blood 
or ezerciaed any inllBuaious calling, swsh as aetors or buffoons, and 
otliens specially named by law-*iiMl who reproacheB them t 

*' Is a ecddi^ who has never shed blood better than a button* 
maker? — ^is a briefless, brainless barrister better than a button- 
maker ?*-hjs a i>aiiit^, who has been oolj successful in oil, when 
mi^djD^ a salad, better than a button-maker ? Ko ! I deny the 
&ct; besides, when was it ever heard that to have learned an 
honest trade be£9re admission into ihe Church was a crime ? or 
that having received ordens from laymen at one time, was to pre- 
vent a man taking orders from a bishop at another ? If, indeed, 
the chapt^ of Verdim could be exclusively composed of nobihty, 
as some ehapten constitutionally are, that might be a good and 
Boffici^it reason for denying admission to a pkbeian, or a gentleman 
iho had sunk in the world so far as to have become a 
kadenaan. 

^*0a the contrary, the very laws which have excluded the 
frofessora of certain in£unoas and disgraceful caJlings have expressly 
Kt forth those which may be admitted ; and far from reproaching 
tbejQlei|^ with having exercised any honest trade before ordi- 
OAlaoa, M. d^Hoicourt, in his ^ Analysis of the Decree of Gratian,' 
mn, at page 22 — ^ It was hdd in other days highly desirable that 
the ckr^, paying everv proper attention to their duties, should, 
JQ order to procure tlie means of supporting themselves, and 
iQoease their power of distributing alms, betake themselves to the 
cxenase of some h(Hiest trade, or to the cultivation of the earth.' '' 

This statement of the worthy Benedictine, who spent four-and- 

^9mbj years upcm his work, is strai^hened by the words of St. 

^wil, in addressing both the Thessalonians and the Ephesians; 

^ in the same sjHrit is couched the decree of the Council of 

Ctftiuge, which says, caiMHi 5, ^^ Clericus quantumlibet Dei verbo 

c^Qditus, artificio victum quserat '^ — " However able the priest may 

h in spiritual labour, he may gain his bread by the work of his 

bttds.*' And the 52nd canon of the same decree says, ^* Clericus 

Wctom et vestitum artificio, vel agriculture absque officii sui detri- 

ineato paret '' — '^ The priest may gain his food and clothing by the 

yoitk of his hands, or agriculture, without permitting them to 

interfere with his ministerial duties.'* The Council of Chalcedon 

held similar doctrines, and the principle has been acted upon for 

9ffiB, The ecclesiastical historians furnish many instances of 

bishops and other nciinisters of the Church, who have applied them- 

sehres to different trades. St. Augustine has left a treatise, ^^ De 

Operft Mannum quotidianft,'' for the use of his priests. St. Benoit 

has ordained it kht his monks, as one of his most essential rules; 

and St. Thomas praises and authorises the same practice. 

" Upon this ground,'* says Duret, ^^ the chapter cannot shut me 
(Nit ]f, ADoe the time i< Itoeopwioilaf the pri havebeea 
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forbidden to trade, that does not touch me, — ^that prohibi 
cannot affect those who left off trade before they were ordained 

Had M. Duret possessed the advantage of a knowledge of 
beautiful principality which forms so bright a jewel in the Br 
crown, he might, at the period of the tnal of his case, haye ( 
the Cambrian clergy, of small incomes, as having increased 1 
worldly goods, not by trade or agriculture, but by playing 
fiddle at rural dances. This sounds strange to " ears polite,*' 
there is no such anomaly to be found existing at present. E 
ever, if Dr. Johnson is to be taken as an authority, the Vi 
parson's calling is infinitely sup^or to either that of the ploi 
man or the button-maker. "There is nothing," says the J 
cographic leviathan, " in which the power of art is shown so n 
as in playing on the fiddle. In all other things, we can do sometl 
at first. AjQy man will forge a bar of iron, if you give hi 
hammer — not so well as a smith, but tolerably ; a man will 
a piece of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy one ; but { 
him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he can do nothing." 

It is clear that, upon this point, there have existed differei 
of opinion. " Can you play the fiddle ? " said Frederic the Gi 
to one of his soldiers. " 1 never tried, Highness," answered 
man, touching his cap. Another proof of innocence upon the the 
and practice of stringed instruments occurred once at Grodahning 
Surrey. A sailor, on the top of a Portsmouth coach, saw, sitt 
near the window of a respectable-looking house, an elderly geni 
man playing the violoncello. The rattle of the wheels over 
stony pavement entirely drowned the sounds which the respects 
performer elicited, and the sailor only beheld the operation, with 
hearing the effect it produced. Three years afterwards, return 
to London, after being again paid off, he again passed throi 
Godalming, and again beheld the elderly gentleman, now gro^ 
little older, in his accustomed place, playing as before. " H 
me ! " says the sailor to a companion ; " but there he is : why 
my certain knowledge, he has been sawing and sawing at that 
thing for the last three years, and am't got through it yet ! " 

This digression and joke should be apologised for — ^the on( 
account of its length, and the other on account of its antiqu 
However, after expressing our conviction that, amongst the die 
of Wales, there exist no fiddle D.D.'l at present, we will ret 
to our " little man," and his claims upon the chapter of Ven3 
who still stuck to their objections to his person, and not to 
button-making, as fatal to his admission amongst them. 

Out of this arose another point. The chapter having reft 
to admit M. Duret, the King had been induced to nomii 
another person — the stall having, by that refusal, lapsed to 
crown. It was, however, contended, that if M. Thomassin, 
late canon, had died in June, the King could have named his i 
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eessor, inasmuch as June was one of the months during which the 
patronage of the cathedral was in the King, as Ordinary ; but as 
M. Thomassin died in September, the vacancj which was caused in 
June, hj the refusal of the chapter to admit M. Duret, did not 
giye the King the right of presentation, inasmuch as the stall was 
not twice vacated by the refusal of the chapter ; on the contrary, 
it remained imoccupied, and would so remain, until the decision of 
the case; and, therefore, whether M. Duret were eventually 
admitted or rejected, the appointment was still in M. Houvet, in 
whose month of patronage M. Thomassin died. 

This was the argument of M. le Paige, who was retained for 
the Sieur Houvet, and who treated the refusal of the chapter with 
perfect ridicule — and ridicule, well worked, is a formidable weapon. 
It pleases every man to laugh at another I and when this inclination 
is gratified in the support of truth and reason, all the world, except 
Its particular objects themselves, are delighted. 

" If one did not know," said M. le Paige, " what was really laid 
to the charge of M. Ihiret, what should we imagine? Such 
agitation in the chapter — so many consultations and deliberations 
"-letters-missive to the prelates — appeals to the King — deputations 
to Paris I What do not such alarms, such rumours, such activity, 
Beem to announce i 

" Should not we think that religion itself had been attacked ?— 

that not only the chapter of Verdun, but the Church Universal 

throughout the world had been dishonoured, and that all the 

cathedrals of Europe had become objects of contempt and subjects 

of abuse, by the nomination of M. Duret ! Would anybody imagine 

that all this commotion, all these troubles, all this excitement, have 

been occasioned because M. Duret happens to be a little man f 

"All these proceedings — ^the disgrace with which three dioceses 

*^ are at this moment threatened— are ascribable to the single fact 

that M. Houvet has appointed a priest to a stall in his cathedral 

who is not tall enough to please the chapter ! Horrible attempt 

upon the dignity and character of the other canons ! — an attempt 

denounced by the reverend body and their statutes on the 13th of 

January, — a denunciation which, to be serious, I shall forthwith 

proceed to overthrow." 

M. le Paige then proceeded to argue that the ordinances con- 
tained in the Book of Leviticus were made only for the Jews, and 
that it was perfectly absurd that Christians, seventeen hundred 
vears after the destruction of the synagogue, should appeal to them 
m regulating the conduct of their churches, even in the face of St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Gsdatians and to the Romans against those 
whopermitted the use of any Judaic ceremony. 

1%6 chapter of Verdun demanded, as a right, to cause candi- 
dates for admission to be inspected by physicians and surgeons — a 
demand which it was left for themselves to make public in. open 

1 ^ 
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ooort. M. le Paige sud he did not eavj them the poaKaoD of 
their power, nor (Sd he appreciate their delicate attention to the 
personal appearance of ^ir reverend faretbren; and if they 
ppopoeed, according to their declaration, to abide by the diaouaM- 
cations decreed lof the Jewish doctors, he thought ^e dbapter 
would seldcnn be fiiU, inasmuch as any one, of two honcbred and 
forty-two deformities named and eiqn-essed by them, woiddezdode 
ihe minister from the aJtar. In the nose alone, six £Knlts are 
declaied, which debar the candidate from the priesthood — " And 
these perfect creatures, ^* said M. le Paige, "are the canons whom 
this chapter insist upon having amongst thiem." 

What, according to Sosomenus (Hist, book 6, diap. xxx.), did 
a Inshop of the foui^ century say upon this point? — " Hsbc lex in 
HSU sit apud Judseos, mihi antem si vel truncatis naribus adduzeritu 
qui sit b^xis muoribua, eum ordinabo.'^ — Although tfaos law was in 
use amongst the Jews, if you will bring me a man of irreproadkaUfl 
manners iac crdiaation, I wHl ordain him whether he has a nose or 
aot. 

Upooi the highest authcdlT, we are cyrected not to pay atten- 
iion to personal defects in candidates for holy orders, but to their 
Mves and marak; «nd in the 7Gth and 77th canons of Yaaespen^ 
part 2, tit. 10, " De Lregularitate,'* it is said, that if h&ad mesx^ 
0r deaf or dumb, are excluded from the nucicrtxy, it is not because 
of their bodily impaiections, but because their bodily imperfectko^ 
render them actually incapable of perfiocminff the duties of l^t^ 

Pri^thood. , i?^^ ir^ uu^ 

During the five first ceaotoiies the loss of an eye was xedconecl ^ 
deformity, althoi^h, towards the beginioBg of the sixth, it was 80^ 
down as an exclusion. In the " Historia Lausaica,^* we find that^ ^ 
veduse, who desired not to become a bii^op, out off one of his ears i^ 
catdsr to disqualify himself; but he fEuled in his purpose :/br itwii^ 
not ju(%ed to incapacitate him. On the other hand, let it b^ 
xeeollected with what eagerness those men were nosed to episoajMCf 
who hose upon their persons the maxim of persecution 1 Wh»^ 
can be stronger xxptm this point than the r^iooach of Botamo to 
Eusebius of Cflosarea, that he had preserved both his ^es during 
his persecution ? Or what more savagely heroic than the oondnet^ 
oi Paphnuoeus and Maxknus, who indignantly quitted the council 
of Tyre, because it was not con^posed of bishops who had not ksi' 
an eye each? lliey gloried in the deformity; and iktsebius of 
Csesarea could not endure lilae shame of i^ak being so diatingnkhed.t 
Such were the ^irit and coodoct of the Church in ths eanier and 
glorious ages, now never to be secaHadl 

*£yaedlea.apnd.(Mhan. JLpol.p. 73a 

t A punster would, oo doubt, make tbeiA praserTAd orbt jddDtti ih«lr maiter* 
and Temmffiiifr hhn of their safetj, say, ''Eusbbxits: remember, You sbb bt ib.**-^ 
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After a lengthened disday of wit and Itsramr anUhe fnrt of 

M. le Paige, in which he aietinctly and elaborately explained the 

eoDstitation of the Church, and defined the different dvtieft of its 

various members, he proceeded to insist upon the admissibility of 

any man, howerer little, inasmuch as tlMre was not one word in 

any of the canons setting forth the requisite height of a priest. It 

was true, the Athenians wesne rather particular as to the good looks 

of those who were to make the sacrifices. The handsomer and 

larger men presented the victim to the Gods — the next in size 

carried the weapons— and the third and smallest carried the incense. 

But it was the pride of Christianity to abolish all such follies, and 

demonstrate to the world, by the choice of its ministers, that true 

religion is spiritual, and accounts nothing great but that which 

is good.* 

If the numerous authorities which he quoted were to be believed 
-HB vdio should doubt them ? — St. Paul himself would not have 
beea admissible into the chapter of Verdun. St. Martin de Tours was 
as little a man as M. Duret ; Denis the Little, to whom the Church 
is indebted for the first complete collection of the laws of the Uni- 
Tosal Church, althou^ not a canon of Verdan, was one of the 
most eminent abb^s of his day, deserving a pre-eminence above the 
biahops, and even some of the popes themselves. 

111. le Paige proceeded then to observe, that if a certain height 
^ere considered neceBsary for a canon, the canon of a cathe£al 
^Q8t be so many inches taller than a cdlegiate, and so on ; but, at 
aQ events, witJi regard to M. Duret, the archbishop evidently 
OQQsiciered him tall enough for a priest, or he would not have 
<>nlained him. 

**But,'' said M. le Paige, ^^M. Duret was a button-mak». 
To quit the counter for the chapter-house ! — ^what feeling man but 
must be shocked at the contrast?" M. le Paige then quoted the 
Authorities to which we have already referred, and others which we 
coiit. Was a button-maker less respectable than a fisherman — ^yet 
lutTe we not imprinted on our hearts and minds the name of a 
&henmn who quitted his nets to fill the pontifical chair? What 
yriB St. Peter but a fisherman ? Again, was a button-maker worse 
than a tent-maker? Who was St. Alexander, but a man who 
paased firom the dust of a coal-shed to the firagrant fumes of the 
ceuer, and exchanged Ins sack for the pontifical habit ? And who 
Was St. Eloy, the ^ory of the church of Noyon, but a goldsmith? 
M. le Paige concluded a long and learned speech by remarking, 
that in order to impress the mii^ of the judges with the excessive 

* tTnder Ttberita tiiere wu mn€h dtseoiiteut exhibitad, became tea ugly, IH-made 
priast had been appoloted to the Temple of Angiutiu. The Peniaae would net obey 
*n iU-looUiig prince; and the Lacedemooiana, according to Plutarch, deposed one of 
thdr Unga for having married a little wife, because they said they wanted to have 
kings, lot •ztracts— ^bnlButtyw of Uogn 
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diminutiyenefiB of M. Duret, the chapter had deputed two of th( 
tallest and largest members to attend the proceeoings. 

M. Cochin, who followed M. le Paige, cited the applicati< 
made of the text of Leviticus by Pope Gregory the First, wi 
instead of adopting it literally, rendered it metaphorically, ai 
acted upon it in that sense. 

" He is blind,*' said the Pope, '^ whose mind is not enlighten* 
with the light of sublime contemplation. 

" He is lame, who knows whither he should go, but who, fro 
the weakness of his mind, is imable to follow the path of a perfe 
life which is open to him. 

" He that is said to have a short nose, is one who has not tl 
power of exercising a judicious discretion. 

" He that is said to have a long and crooked nose, is one who 
too cunning and disingenuous. 

" He that is deformed, is he whose solicitude for human advai 
tages keeps his mind bent upon worldly things, which prevents h 
turning his eyes to Heaven. 

" Whoever is under the yoke of any of these vices is incap 
citated from administering the sacrament ; for how shall they ho; 
to expiate the sins of others, who are groaning under the weig 
of their own?" 

" Thus," said M. le Cochin, " we see that the discipline of t 
Church is conformable with that of Leviticus, only spiritually." 

With regard to M. Duret, if the chapter of Verdun consider 
him, to use their own phrase, ^^ indecently little," he ought 
have recollected that the chapter of Clermont rejected their bish> 
because he wore a large beard. 

William Duprat, son of the Chancellor I)uprat, Bishop 
Clermont, who was present at the Council of Trent, and built t 
Jesuits' College in Paris, had the most beautiful beard that ever nf 
seen. Having presented himself at the cathedral on Easter Sunday, 
found the gate of the choir closed against him. Three canons, 
whom one was the dean, and another a chorister, attended i 
prelate on his entrance. The dean held in his hands a pair of sc 
sors and a razor, which, as soon as he saw the Bishop, he held i 
The canon, who was not a dignitary, carried the book of statu 
of the chapter, leaving it open at the place where it was writi 
that he must be shaved before he could enter the choir — ^' Bar 
rasis." On the other side came the chorister,, holding a sm 
candle in his hand in order to throw a light upon the words ; 
the same time chaunting at the top of his voice, ^^ Barbis m 
Reverendiss — ^Barbis rasis; " and as the dean immediately proceed* 
scissors in hand, to begin the desired excision, the Bi^^op, alam 
for the fete of his beautiful crinosity, represented that Easter y 
too good a feast to be sullied by such an operation. The dc 
was obdurate, and resolved to have the bishop, but not the bea; 
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vrhen Dnpiat, becoming dreadfully excited, cried out, '' Mr. Dean, 
spare my beard, and I will give up my bishopric." 

This compromise had its effect, and Duprat set off*, post haste, 
to his house at Beauregard, about six miles from Clermont, where 
he not long after died; having, however, sworn never to visit 
Clermont again. From this occurrence comes the proverb, ^^Officium 
propter barbificium." 

There is another fact connected with clerical beards on record, 
which ought to be given here. 

The custom of shaving amongst the clergy — ^we do not mean 
that close shaving which the anti-tithe faction in these days at- 
tribute to them — ^but the |)ersonal shaving of themselves, naturally 
^renders a long-bearded pnest an object of considerable curiosity. 
A curate who had a prodigiously beautiful beard was, as is the case 
with such people, as much devoted to it as a fond liEtther is to his 
heir apparent. The bishop who, unlike Duprat, was an anti- 
harbist, told him that he could not allow him to carry about his 
r favourite birds nest imder his chin, for that it created very odd 
sensations in many of his congregaXion^ and besides was very un- 
seemly ; but no— in this case the curate was as obstinate as the 
^Mm in the other, and shave he would not; whereupon the bishop 
sent him a kttre de cachet, banishing him from his cure. But in 
copying this formidable document, the clerk either accidentally or 
pQiposely omitted to state the place to which he was to be banished, 
▼hffleupon the cur^ (a Sydney Smith of his time, probably) filled 
ip the blank with the word " Versaillea," to which he immediately 
"jMured, beard and all. He took care to throw himself in the way 
<^i the King — ^the brilliant Louis Quatorze — ^who was so much 
^nished by the prolific beauty of the splendid appendage, that 
^ desired to know who its fortunate owner was. The cur^ had an 
^dience of the King, to whom he gave the history of his disgrace 
J^d its cause. Louis Quatorze ridiculed the prejudice of the 
i^p, and commanded that the cur^ should return to his cure 
bearded " like the pard " as he. was, and despite of the prelate. 

As for a standard whereby to judge beauty, there can be no 
SQch thing so long as tastes luckily say — 

" Everything's a matter of opinion. 
Some love an iq)ple — some an inionJ" 

^ Blacks bave so high an idea of their own beauty, that they 
paint the devil white; and any man who has been in Lisbon 
^tbm the last few years, may have seen, for a few days preceding 
^ anniversary of the Festival of Nossa Senora d'Afedaya, the 
brotherhood of negroes collecting supplies for the occasion. 

An extremely agreeable contemporary, rejoicing in the initials, 
w whatever they are, A. P. D. Q., tells us that, upon this occasion, 
the images of the Saviour and the Virgin are black, as, indeed, a 
<^er pkte, afi&zed, exhibits. 
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"This,** Bays iht writer, ''is easily aecoimted fbr. The 
feeling which induces Enropeans to attach ideas o£ superiority/ 
adyantage to those of their own colour, operates with negroi 
favour of theirs ; so that not only they cannot perraade thems 
that the Deity would condescend to assume any earthly fom 
that of a negro, but they also fuUy believe that the devil is <^ 
colour, and represent him accordingly."* 

How different is this feeUng from that expressed hy ] 
Brougham, the eminent writer on I^atural Theology, author o£ I 
Tomkins^B Letters, and some time Lord Hi^ Chaaoello 
England, who, in a work written in his best daysi — now thi 
three years since—on Colonial Policy, at vol. iL p. 432y i 
ridiculing, in his sharpest strain, the nonsensical theory of ma] 
black apprentices and expecting them to w(»rk, says, — " It wi] 
vain to tnink of securing the privileges 6f the negro vassal m 
as the hand of nature has distingiMed him from his lord,^^ ' 
sounds almost equal to the blacks ; Lord Brougham's vanity f 
personal superiority over a well-polished nigger fiaJls very 1 
short of the Portuguese Mumblody Jum's belief in the blaelme 
** Noflsa Soiora d'Atalaya." 

But to return to M. Duret ; on the 81st of Decemb^, 1 
the Grand Council to whom the case was referred, declared, ^^1 
the attempt of the chapter to refuse the admission of M. Duret 
highly blameable ; that M. Bourck be removed from the sta 
which he had been promoted as a lapsed benefice by theeio 
that M. Duret be forthwith installed, and that the chaptc 
Verdun pay all the cost.*' 

Besides this, we have an object in consoling, by the decisic 
this cause, any diminutive ministers — not of the Church, bi 
the State — ^who have been admitted into— not a chapter, b 
cabinet. 

The Freest which this report of French Practice goes to iz 
cateis — "HAkpsoME is as handsome does." 



FANNY VANE. 

The Vanes are, as everybody knows, an ancient and an honom 
femily, — perhaps, however, that particular branch which spel 
name with an i — ^Vain — ^is the most numerous. The Vanj 
whom I am about to record a scene — ^for it is littie more — avf 
Bcended from the French Girouettes, and have greatly distingui 
themselves for many centuries; most especially in the poli 
world, where their versatility of conduct, and of aptitude to cha 
have obtained for different ramifications of the house the distuu 
sobriquet of Dog- Vane, Bat- Vane, and the like. 
* Sketches of Portagnese Life, Mannen, CostosM, and Cbaractg, chap. xvL p. 
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Faxmr, my heroine, was a remarkably pretty girl— pert and 

pathetic by tatns — ^laDgnishing or sparkliDg as the case might be-« 

grave with a judge — scientific with a sage — pious with a priest— a 

eonnoisBeiir with artists — a Grisi with singers — a Taglioni with 

danoers, and so on — all things by turns ; and yet, as I believe, per- 

£Ktly sincere at the moment when she expressed her admiration of 

any particular thing to any particular person, of which in the next 

she wouM with equal fervour declare her abhorrence to another. 

She had no fixed diaracter, no settled principle. She was a chame- 

Ifioa, and varied the colour of her mind with the opinions of her 

company ; and if she did not live, as chameleons are said to do, on 

air, she most assuredly existed, as chameleons really do, on flies. 

What manner o£ j^es? asks the reader. Was she like the 
tdefcrated Anna Maria Schurman, who counted spiders delicacies, 
tod feasted thereon ?-^Nbt a bit of it. The flies she sported with 
^rete lovers, and the honey with which she limed them— (her lime 
ywy^wtia composed of looks, and words, and smiles, and sighs, 
winch together formed a composition more alluring than the swarms 
of Hybla could ever have produced. She was, in fact, a coquette. 

I am not certain that she was a professed coquette. I doubt 
whether the yacillations of her mind were even voluntary. She was 
I^a<^ in peculiar circumstances, and I really give her much more 
CKdit than her Mends ever did, for a considerate hesitation before 
she finally made the choice which was to avert her terrible destiny 
**^f which more hereafter — instead of attributing to her that 
^tSkm disposition to trifle, merely for the gratification of winning 
hearts and wasting them — as the barbarous angler, after hooking 
his fish, having first allured, then tortured, and finally caught him, 
^WB him back into the river, satisfied with the sport he has 
^tised, regardless of the exposure to which he has subjected his 
^im, and the pain which he has inflicted, and left him to suffer. 

There are secrets in all families. The lady^s maid is generally 
J^istreas of most of them. In the family of Mr. Spencer Vane there 
^ becai a secret, which, however, long before this sketch is sup- 
P^M to b^in, had ceased to be any secret at alL It sounds like 
* story in a novel, but it is nevertheless true. Fanny Vane was 
^^^stined to be married to a gentleman who had what is called the 
advantage of her in years, which in her eyes was one of the greatest 
disadvantages he could possibly possess. He was enormously rich ; 
^^uaerly and selfish in disposition, and singularly monosyllabic in 
pOQTersation.* One word at a time sufficed to maintain his social 
intercourse with the world. He was, moreover, plain — to use the 
^ftest expression — with a temper not the sweetest, and some other 
JQaHfications, or disqualifications, as the reader pleases, to which 
it would be impertinent, if not improper, in this place to allude. 

Fanny Vane was told that Mr. Skrym^our was to be her hus- 
Wd ; but Fanny knowing why this was settled to be the case, and 
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being well aware that not " what is he" but " what has h( 
the principle upon which this most unholy alliance had bee 
eluded, thought to herself that if, by dint of the sweet cora 
of attractions, which I have already noticed, she could conti 
make an equally good match with something younger, hand 
more agreeable, or rather, somewhat less odious than old Sk 
gour, she should act wisely ; hence, as I believe, that disposit 
encourage advances, and to flirt, if you will, which, during tl 
two years of Fanny^s life, had incurred the censure of certain ] 
acidulated elderly ladies, who, never having being " asked" 
selves, could not endure to see all the dandies of the season dai 
after Fanny Vane. 

For one week Fanny listened with assiduous attention to C; 
Macsabretache, of the Hussars, and determined in her own 
that a tall man with black hair and mustaches, red cheeks 
white forehead, was the thing. The neict would hurry h© 
the delights of these meddling circles in London, to the i 
charms of a watering-place ; and for that week she believed ] 
ness to consist in an eternal union with Sir John Tadpole, a i 
dandy, with light blue eyes, and a suspicion of white downy wl 
upon his cheeks. He, however, faded from her mind wh( 
Honourable George Asston approached, and with the reddest p 
head, and the thickest possible legs, flred off the most unqu 
t\dmiration of her charms and qualities, — and so the thing wei 
lihe flies were caught and discarded, discarded and caught 
imtil at length the period arrived when the veteran Skryn 
i^as te claim his prize. 

" Skrymegour," said Mr. Spencer Vane, " our period she 
I^anny has had her run of the gaieties of two seasons, and : 
rt)ally intend to claim your right to her hand, / think, saving 
presence, you have no time to lose." 

" None," said Skrymegour. 

" What I mean to say is," continued Vane, " we have 
told Fanny that any particular time was fixed for the marr 
she is aware that the engagement exists, and I have no dc 
quit^ ready to fulfil it, but it is a vague anticipation— I h 
when you have made up your mind, to announce it to her, o 
haps get her mother to do so." 

" Good," said Skrymegour. 

" She has many admirers," said her &ther, " but, some! 
think she prefers men of a maturer age than those who hover 
her." 

" Grood," said Skrymegour. 

" Of course, a girl like Fanny," said Vane, " must nat 
be admired — she is handsome, with a pretty figure, high 
complished, and in temper — strongly resembling me." 
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* Ah ! " Baid Skiymegour 

" Now," added Vane, " if you see anytliing like land — ^I mean, 
if ycm have arrived at anything like a decision, I would say, the 
sooner you declare the better, because you cannot expect that she, 
upon a presumption of your expected avowal and claim, is to make 
the first overture." 

"No," saidSkrymegour. 

" Am I then to understand that you really mean to enforce the 
condition of your brother^s will, and demand her hand ? " 

"Yes," said Skrymegour. 

" In that case," said Vane, " I will this very evening break it 
toher,^ and put things en train, and perhaps, having smoothed the 
v&y^ you had better come and sup with us." 

" Good," said Skrymegour. 

" There is a sociability in the summer evenings," said Vane, 
"wHch pleases me, — ^we are old-fashioned people, and when we are 
liere at the sea-side, we dine early, stroll out after our coffee, and 
come in about ten, when, as I think, the little snuggery of a 
teestic supper-table is most agreeable." 

" Ay," said Skrymegour, 

"You will come?" 

"Yes." 

"At ten?" 

"Ten." 

** Yes." 

« Good." 

And BO they parted by the sea-side, at a watering-place which 
^udl be nameless, because the history I have to tell, and the scene 
Hare to record, are known, and it might be unpleasant to Fanny 
Vane and her lovers to have them identified. 

When Vane left Skrymegour, he could not help regretting that 
(^iicumstanceB, over which he himself had no control, but which 
l^ere of too advantageous a character to be disregarded, had destined 
^ fair Fanny to m the wife of such a man, — indeed to such a 
degree was this feeling excited, that he could not makeup his mind 
to prepare his daughter to receive their evening's guest in the 
cWacier of her future husband, and therefore resolved to put the 
^Ssit under the management of Mrs. Vane, his better half, and 
▼ho certainly had, as the old proverb says, " the better half of the 
stick in her hands." 

Upon his arrival at the cottage which they rented, and which 
pOBsessed, amongst other unusual attractions at the sea-side, a very 
petty flower-gMxien, giving, as the French say, to the road, there 
he found Mxb, Vane plucking off faded roses and tying up drooping 
PQ^, Fanny being in her room, little inclined to expose her fair 
^^^lanng to the rays of even a setting sun. 
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" Well, Mp. v.," said the lady, " here you are — jon go dreaming 
about, and do nothing from morning tifl night but walk and talk, 
and eat and drink, till at last you go to sleep.'' 

" What should I do, my dear ? '' said the patient Y. 

" Do I " replied Mrs. Vane, " why / tell you what yon oi^ht to 
do— either bring Mr. Skrymegour altogether on, or send him 
altogether off — ^Fanny is kept in a state oi perpetual worry about 
him ; he comes here and he goes away, and he says nothing, and 
does nothing ; and she, poor soul, of course meets people whom she 
much prefers to him ; but as it has been insinuated to her that it 
is her duty to marry him, and a duty which she is expected to 
fulfil, she is kept in a constant fever by ihe attentions of men to 
whom she cannot but listen, but to whom she knows she must not 
reply.** 

" Well," said Vane, " you have just hit upon my thoughts— I 
have asked Skrymegour to come and sup here this rerj night." 

" Oh ! " said Mm. Vane, " you have? — and what then, Mr. V.? 
you asked him here last night, and the night before, and he vas 
here yesterday morning, and this morning, and will be here again 
to-morrow — ^but what then ? — ^he says nothing to the purpose.** 

" That I grant you," said Vane ; " neither to the purpose nor 
from it, does he say much, for he speaks at best only in monO' 
syllables. Now, it is true, a girl may accept or refuse in a 
monosyllable, but I don't see how a man is to pop in that way." 

** Pop ! " says Mrs. Vane, with an expression of sovereign con- 
tempt in her countenance, " as for his popping, Mr. V., that ^ 
entirely out of the question — ^there is the condition of the wi^' 
and if you choose Fan to have the fortune, why, she must have the 
man." 

" Well, then," said Vane, " this very ni^t shall decide it ; ^* 
shall not go imtil it is concluded. But as to Fanny, I suppose y^^ 
have settled it already with Tier f " . 

"Yes," replied the lady, " settled it m far as we are concern^ 
—but " 

" But, what ? " said Vane. " She wants a husband, no doubts t 
here is one for h^." 

" On the contrary," replied Mrs. Vane, " she expresses to nX^ 
the strongest disinclination from marrying at all." 

" All girls say that, Mrs. V., till they are asked," said Vane. 

" She seems positive," said her mother. 

" Well," answered Vane, " it may be so, or it may not be ao-^ 
how should I know ? — all I can say is, I think that that Captail^ 
Clifton seems to please her mightily." 

" She tells me," said Mrs. Vane, "that he is too handsome, an^ 
thinks too much of himself, and that in point of fact she does not^ 
care about him." 

" Then, there is that young Mr. Amesbury," said Vane ; " why 
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lie Sb always iiere, dangling anddajigling, and flirting and fidgetting, 
-^^ 18 rich tb^ Mj^ — ]K>t, of oouraeflike Skiyme^ur.'* 

" She can't endure Mr. AmeBburj," laid Ma, Vane; " he ia a 
great deal too witty for ker^^^ 

^ And that other gentleman with the long nose and arched e ye- 
bxm " 

^ Oh ! Snnderland — no, no,'* aaid Msb. Vane, " she aees through 
bim— he is a mere flirt, and fills in love with every woman he 

NUB. 

" Ib that such a fault, my dear ? " said Vane. 

"Mr. v., it is," replied his lady ; " / know what it is to have 
Buoried a too-sosoeptihle husband. / have put her on hex guard 
against Mr. Sunderland — the burnt child dreads ths Are." 

^ Well," said Yaaie, ^ that is capital ; to look at me, one would 
not suppose that I had much of the lady-killer a.bout me." 

"I dont know, Mr. Vane," said his wife ; " all I dfo know is, 
that it is generally remarked that you are much more lively and 
agreeable when talking to other women than when you are talk- 
ing with me — it's tru^true to the letter, Mr. Vane ; and yet, 
wnen I was as young as Fanny, you swore you woidd love me 
eternally." 

'' So I -db love you, my dear," said Vane ; " and shall continue 
to do 80, but youthful love is always exaggerated in its eimresaons." 

^I do not quibble upon words, my d^," said Mrs. Vane. " I 
^ act reproach you for your conduct, only it is natural for a girl 
vk»is fnU of talent and observation to remark upcm what passes." 

" (^ ! " said Vane, "yon think, then, that Fasmj is of opinion 
^ I am a bad eample of steady husbands? " 

''I mean this, Mr, Vane," said his lady — "That I believe, 
bowmg the worli as I do, she is more likely to be happy with 
^. ^[nrmegour than with any of her younger lovers." 

" I think she need not be Jealous of him," said Vane. 

^ Ihat's a blesnng, Mr. "Vane," repHed Mrs. Vane ; " therefore, 
^ we consult her happinesB, we shall mutually endeavour to per- 
*nade her to the match. You are her &th^, do you bcigin." 

" After you, my dear," said Vane ; ** and as she is coming up 
ti^ walk, you may b^gin immediately." 

It was quite Iroe, the sylph-like girl was afmroachlDg, and as 
tk came near him, her father, Who, in spite of his lady^s phib- 
Kpidcal recital of the advantikges derivable to their daughter from 
nuoiTing a man so old, ugly, and stupid as Skiymegour, felt it 
beyond his powers to attempt to deceive his child into a belief that 
b advocacy of the match Was sincere. Fanny, on the other hand, 
^ very Httle dii^osed to be left to a tete-h-Ute with papa, con* 
vinced that the tope upon which he would speak was one the least 
^reeable to her in the world ; however, it was too late to retreat 
--^e told him that mamma in passing had whispered that he had 
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Bometbing particular to say to her — lie hesitated, and then dei 
that he had — a silence followed — ^he looked at her — took her hi 
and kissed her forehead — and they walked up the walk and d( 
the walk without saying a word. The silence was broken only 
the return of Mrs. Vane, whose first question to Fanny t 
" What she thought of her father's proposition ? " upon the putt 
of which question the said father walked into the house. 

" Papa has said nothing to me^ mamma," said Fanny. 

« No !" 

"Not a word." 

" Never was such a man !" said Mrs. Vane. 

" Rely upon it," said Fanny, " whatever papa and you desire 
if it relates to any serious step in life — I have no wish but youm' 

" You are a dear good girlj" said her mother ; " but — ^really— 1 
not your fether said anything ?" 

« No." 

" How odd ! — he promised me." 

** What is it I am to hear ? " asked Fanny. 

" Something you ought to know," rephed her mother. 

" Then tell me," said Fanny. 

" Why — ^yes— but here is your maid coming — ^I can't speak up 
such a subject before her — so come in presently, and Til tell y< 
alone." 

Like father like mother ; neither of them, for reasons stroi 
and cogent, when operated upon by their parental feelings, con 
bring themselves to put the finishing blow to Fanny's freedoi 
and fix her for a decision in favour of Skrymegour. But the m< 
absurd part of the whole affair — and which, it must be confess* 
seemed m some degree to justify the tender suspicions which lA 
Vane evidently entertained of her husband's steadiness — was tl 
Croft, the maid, declared the whole secret to her young mistr< 
and had obtained it from no less a person than Mr. Vane hims 
who, finding the souhrette in the drawing-room when he quit 
the lawn, confessed that he wished Fanny to know that Mr. Sk 
megour was coming to sup with them for the purpose of conclud 
the match. 

Fanny was excessiTely indignant at the haste and decie 
which her parents exhibited in pressing the affair to a close ; ] 
mingled with this indignation the resolution never, under any < 
cumstances, to marry Mr. Skrymegour. What, therefore, pi 
cipally agitated the yoimg lady, was the necessity for making 
her mind, not as to the man whom she would not marry, but as to 
one whom she meant to accept ; for — ^the secret must out — ^Fai 
was the most fickle and wavering of her sex — ^fond of praise i 
adulation, hoping yet fearing, venturing yet n6ver daring — and 
short, if not constitutionally, was, as I have already said, an 
dentally a coquette. 
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Panny, informed by her maid not only of the determination of 

liear parents with regard to Skrymegour, but of the proceBS by which 

the denouement was to be brought about — ^namely, that of supper — 

dismissed Miss Croft, and begged her, if she were inquired after by 

dther Mr. or Mrs. Vane, to say that ^e was walking in the garden 

to compose her spirits. 

Scarcely had this well-flounced, furbelowed, wadded, and whale- 
honed waiting- woman retired, before Mr. Amesbury, one of the 
aspirants to Fanny's hand, presented himself at a particular point 
r of the garden, to which it somehow appeared he had been accus- 
i tomed to come. Fanny received hun somewhat coldly, and 
[ leproached him for having kept her waiting ; this bit of anger 
was followed by a deep sigh — she saw Amesbury, and thought of 
Skrymegour. 

" You sigh. Miss Vane," said Amesbury. 

" I cannot help sighing," replied the young lady, " when I find 
those about whom I am interested, and who are dear to me, neglect- 
ful of their promises." 

"Interested," whispered Amesbury, "am I indeed so blest? 
Oh! Fanny, where upon earth is there a being so pure, so single- 
minded, so generous as you? Never doubt my sincerity — ^my 
devotion." 

" Never," said Fanny, receiving — and, I believe, reciprocating 
a deep, quiet, serious pressure of Amesbury's hand, " never, never 
doubt mine." 

It was getting dusk, and how this request was answered I do 
fiot pretend to say. What followed, seemed suflBiciently impassioned 
to have been the occasion of one of those chaste salutes which, in 
^e overflowing of faithful hearts, are sometimes adopted by way 
of ratification. 

"If," said Amesbury, "you really love me, why hesitate? 
I^ me throw myself at your mother's feet, own my affection, de- 
dare it mutual, and beg your hand." 

If— oh these ifs I — ^i/ Fanny had taken Amesbury at his word — 
*/ she had permitted him to fulfil his intentions — ^all would have 
been wdl. But no. She liked him — ^Uked to have him as a lover, 
and could not bear to be bereft of an admirer ; and yet, somehow, 
she did not wish to be Mrs. Amesbury. 

" No, no," said Fanny, " not now — -to-morrow." 

"Why," said Amesbury, "why defer it until to-morrow? 
Vlial can be the use of delay ? " 

" Come to-morrow evening," said Fanny, " and I will teU you 
•IL Gro— go now, for heaven's sake ; I hear footsteps." 

** I obey you." 

" Go, if you love me," said Fanny. 

" To-morrow, then ^" 

« Yes, yes." 
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And Fanny hurried away Mr. Amesbory ; and Mr. AHkeebnry 
obeyed the command which his beloved had issued. But little did 
Mr. Amesbury guess why he was thus forced off. It was just tlie 
hour when Mr. Sunderland — his rival, unconsciously — ^was ex- 
pected. She saw him walking on the shingly beach just below the 
house. With the tact which she unquestuHiably posseBsed, she 
despatched one devoted admirer to make room far ihe next ; and 

** The last fool was as welcome as the fiarmer.** 

Sunderland was not slow to supply the place c^ his predeceiBor, 
little thinking that he had one. When he made his appearance, 
Fanny received him with coldness, and even refused to give hki 
her hand. Sunderland was aware in a moment of the change in 
her manner ; and, tenderly alive to the slightest variatiosL in her 
sentimental barometer, he entreated her to let him boow what she 
meant. 

"Last night^s ball, ISr. Sunderland^"^ said Faanj. *'Afik 
yourself." 

" What did I do to offend you? " said Sunderknd. 

" Why," said Miss Vane, " while I was sitting next Captain 
Clifton, thinkiDg of nothing but yon« you chose to be^ the moat 
devoted conversation with Mrs. Dodman, the wife of Idie odious 
Collector of the Customs — a silly, vain, little, black-eyed woman, 
who thinks, because her grandfEither was first cousin to an Iraih 
baron, that she has a right to give herself airs." 

''What!" exclaimed Sunderland, ^^are you jealoas of Ma* 
Dodman?" 

" Jealous t" said Miss Yane ; ^' no, I cannot say I am jealous ; 
onlv I know that she is pretti^ than I can ever hope to be. Xet, 
still I beheve you have too much taste to be in love witii a lady 
who wishes all the world to be in love with her ; I think I am 
tolerably safe there. Besides, how she dances t In my nund, to 
be attractive — ^I mean seriously attractive»-a woman must be 
natural." 

" Like yourself, Fanny," said Mr. Sunderland, and he became 
extremely tender. 

^ Do not endeavour to flatter mo," said Fanny. " It shows 
that a man has a very mean idea of a woman^s intellect when he 
thinks he shall win her by praising everything she says or does.*^ 

" But why," said Sunderland, " should you deny meihe pleasure 
of distinguishing you from other women ? " 

" Because," said Fanny, blushingly, ^^ I should be too proud to 
be like the generality of women." 

" Like ! " exclaimed Sunderland. " For heaven^s sake^ do not 
put yourself on such a level. Fanny, all this is idleness. Whj 
should I conceal my feelings? My heart is yours. I have no 
hope, no thought, no wish unconnected with you. Will you-- — ^ 
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" Stop," interrupted Fanny, " let us remain as we are." 
"Why?" said Sunderland. "Marriage will strengthen tho 
tJEectioDs which bind me to you. One word settles my destiny, 
and secores my happiness." 

"Secures!" said Fanny. "What! Mr. Sunderland, do you 
dodbt my sincerity ? " 

" No ; but once assured, I should be certain," said Sunderland. 
"Bendes, Fanny, there are reasons connected with my family 
which induce me " 

" Stay," exclaimed Fanny, " I hear my mother's voice : she is 
caDing me." 

" I hear nothing but somebody playing on a key-bugle," said 
Sunderland. 

"I must go," said Fanny, " they don't know where I am. It 
is getting dark ; so pray go. If you really have any regard for 
toe— go." 

"Whatever you wish," said Sunderland, " is to me a command." 

The sound of the bugle which had caught Sunderland's ear 
seemed most particularly to have attracted Fanny's attention, and 
lier greatest assiduity was increased in order to get rid of the said 
Snnderlaud, upon whom she impressed her dreadful apprehension 
d the anger of her mother, to which she should be certainly ex- 
posed if she were detected in an evening walk on their twenty 
yaidg terrace. Sunderland saw the delicacy and difficulty of her 
sitaation, and obeyed her commands with all possible expedition. 

The bugle was sounded by Captain Clifton, who was in the 
Wt of announcing his proximity to Yane's house by its shrill 
iMJte— a note to which all the tender sympathies of Miss Fanny 
vtotmgly responded; yet, such was her aW and confusion /t 
^^eanngit so very near her, under such embarrassmg circumstances, 
that, instead of lingering until the gallant officer reached the gate 
opposite to that by which Sunderhmd had retired, the fickle fair 
one walked directly towards the house, not, however, forgetting 
that, by returning thence to her favourite promenade, she should 
a?oid the chance of exciting the captain's suspicions that she had 
been so recently engaged in a tete-h-tete with a rival, even if he 
luid detected his departure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vane, it may be as well to observe, being a ^up- 
ticularly domestic couple, were in the nightly habit of playing 
that interesting and exciting game called b^kgammon. Absorbed 
in the mystery of sice ace, four and two, five and three, aces, sixes, 
blotting, hittings, and gammonings, all external objects faded firom 
their minds and memories ; and the moment it grew sufficiently 
dark to have lights, they sat themselves down to their sport, 
leaving their artless daughter to gaze upon the moon and the stars, 
or anything else she liked better, and soliloquise by herself, or, as 
it appears, converse with others, just as might best suit her fancy. 

Q 
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In order, however, to dispel any little apprehensions they might 
enteitain for her perfect safety, it was her custom during the sum- 
mer and autumnal evenings whichf they passed at the sea-side, to 
walk every now and then to the windows of the little drawing- 
room which opened on to the lawn, .and look in for a moment, 
inquire who was winning — as if she cared — and then, having 
received a warning from her mother to " mind she did not catch 
cold in the night air," return again to her walk. This manoeuvre 
she had successfully performed when she approached the gallant 
captain, who was just on the point of blowing a secoM flourish 
upon his portable instrument, in hopes of hurrying* her ap- 
pearance. 

" Are you there. Captain Clifton ? " said Fanny, who of her 
three suitors really seemed to like the gallant officer best. 

" Where have you been so long? " said Clifton. 

" Listening to lectur^ from mamma, and sermons from papa,** 
said the veracious beauty ; ." but when I heard the sound of your 
bugle, all they said was lost upon me — I heard but that ^" 

" And the rattling of their dice-boxes," said Clifton. 

" They have only just taken to that diversion," said Fanny, 
" which gave me the opportunity to slip away. Oh, how wrongly 
I am acting, Captain Clifton ! — ^how rash is the conduct I am 
pursuing ! You will learn to hate me for my boldness." 

" What imprudence — ^what rashness can there possibly be in an 
innocent conversation with one whose every feeling centres in you? 
Do you doubt my sincerity ? " said the captain. 

" Not for a moment," said Fanny, who trembled, or seemed 
to tremble, as he took her hand ; " but I am sure I do wrong when 
I meet you in this manner, because I do it by stealth ; I conceal* 
the truth from my father and mother, and I should not do that, if 
it were not wrong." 

" Amiable simplicity I " exclaimed Clifton — " what purity of 
feeling ! what sensitive delicacy ! " 

" It must not continue," said Fanny; " you must abstain from 
these visits — ^indeed you must." 

" Rather let me insure myself the right to enjoy them," said 
Clifton, in a voice half suppressed by feeling and agitation ; " let 
this moment decide my fate — ^you know my fortune — you know 
my family — ^be mine— mine eternally I" 

The captain caught the bewitching Fanny in his arms just in 
time to save her from faUing to the ground. Such was her 
agitation, that she softly uttered the words, " Spare me," and 
fainted. 

Clifton was of course alarmed at the scene which he had so un- 
expectedly produced — ^in vain he tried to restore her by removing 
her ringlets from her forehead, so that the evening breeze might 
play upon her yet inanimate countenance — ^her ch^ks were coldf 
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ler liaads burned, andT Clifton began to feel doubtful whether 
mid not be absolutely necessary to remove her into the house — 
.ving, if be took that step, instantly to declare himself to her 
er, and put an end to a me of feyerish anxiety which he had 
i for the last three weeks leading. Accordingly he drew her 
aids the lawn in front of the windows, and was on the point of 
ing for aid, when Fanny, much to his delight, suddenly 
jvered from her fit. 

" What on earth are you going to do ? " said the innocent girl ; 
letray my weakness to my parents ? " 

"No, no, Fanny," said Clifton; "I am going to avow my 
iection, and to claim your hand of " 

"Captain Clifton^" said Fanny, in a tone of indignation, 
bow you can justify the conduct which has placed me in this 
buation I am at a loss to anticipate." 

" Love — ^love — love," said Clifton. 

" I must not hear this language," said Fanny ; " least of all at 
lis moment J^ 

" Why not ? — ^you have confessed ?* 

"Not I," interrupted Fanny. 

And hereabouts the rattling of the backgammon-boxes abruptly 
eased, and a cry of " Fanny, Fanny," was heard from the draw-^ 
3g-room windows. 

"Mercy on me, my father's voice I" said the agitated girl; 
let me go — ^let me fly." 

"Tell me, angelic girl," said Clifton — "one word—one sylla- 
le-amlloved?" 

"You are forgiven," said Fanny, with a look and in a tone of 
idescribable sweetness. 

The captain, who was a man of the world, thought he knew 
'hat that meant, and aa she bounded towards her anxious parents 
Qpressed one kiss — ^upon her hand. The moment she was out of 
ght, however, he felt that her manner was not exactly that which 
ent to assure him of her affections. There appeared a hesitation, 
1 unwillingness to yield up her heart, and he involuntarily mut-^ 
ired to himself— yet loudly enough, as it proved, to be heard — 
Why, why will she not decide ? " 

The question was a strange one under all the circumstances, 
ff it could but refer to one person, and the reference was 
Jrticularly interesting to him who overheard it. It turned out 
lat Mr. Sunderland, in passing again by the terrace- walk, had 
eaid the sound of the backgammon-boxes still going on, and 
nowine the habit of strolling in which Miss Vane indulged 
Qiing its continuance, thought he might as well steal another five 
unutes' conversation — ^which, as everybody knows, is above all 
imes in the world most charming in the evening. The sharp 
attle of the instrumentB of play was distinctly audible at a dis- 
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tance, bat as he <^pproached, they ceased to sound, and when he 
entered the gate, all he conld distiDgnish was Fanny's ^gvm 
flitting over the grass. Had he been one minute sooner, or had 
Mr. 'V^e played backgammon one minute longer, he might hafe 
seen something more. As it was, he was retimg, but hearing a 
▼oice close to £m, and hearing such interesting words muttered, he 
stopped and turned, and in a tone equally subdued, said, " Who's 
there ? " 

« Surely," said Chfton, " that^ Charles Sunderland." 

" Ay, ay, sir," said Sunderland, nautically ; " what the deuce 
are you doing here ? " 

*' I have been taking a walk," said Clifton. 

" So have I," said Sunderland ; *^ but you seem to be somewhat 
excited — ^what has ham)ened ?" 

" Nothing," said CUfton. 1 

" I overheard.your words," replied Sunderland. ] 

" They meant nothing." 

" I am glad of it," replied Sunderland ; " I thought perhaps 
you might be cruising on my ground." 

" As how ? " said the captain. ] 

" Why, to be candid," said Sunderland, " 1 flatter myseK I am i 
A hi^ppy man ; although I cannot say that m^ afifair is definitirely ] 
settled, but— of course it is strictly confidential — I have Men in 
with, as you would say at sea, one of the simplest, gayest, livdiest 
girls in Christendom — ^none of vour blue dragons of perfection— not 
a bit of a Phoenix about her— -dl gentleness, softness, and amiability' 
I am in hopes that a day or two will terminate my suspense. She 
has, in point of fact, confessed enough to mi^e me happy." 

" I congratulate," said Clifton, " and at the same time sympa* 
thise with you. I have arrived at exactly the same point with ft 
being precisely such as you describe — withheld, perhaps, by 
timioity from finally accepting me, she has implied all that X oonld 
desire." 

" That is odd, and yet agreeable," said Sunderland. " Friends 
should always run in parallels. I wish you joy^" 

" And I, you, most sincerely," said Clifton ; " as we are in con- 
fidence, and cannot be rivals, who is your adorable ? " 

" The daughter of this house," said Sunderland ;— " the all- 
accomplished Fanny Vane." 

" Capital !" exclaimed the captain. " Come, come, you have 
been listening, else you would not have hit it off so well. Oh, 
now, don't deny it ; if you hadn't overheard our conversation, you 
never could have suspected it." 

" Suspect what?" said Sunderland. 

" Why, that Fanny Vane and I are all but — ^if not quite— 
ragaged," replied CHfton. " She bves me— owns it— and I am 
sore she could not deceive." 
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iny Vane and you nearly engaged! " cried Sunderland. 
b be the case, Clifton, we are both duped, deceived, and 

at I never can believe," said CHfton. " I have just parted 

r, and all her heart and soul were mine." 

1 1 parted from her half an hour since," said Sunderland, 

le was equally devoted to me. Tell me, was it you whom I 

owing a bugle-horn?" 

was — ^the concerted signal of my approach," said Clifton. 

le case is too clear for doubt," repfied his rival. " Let us settle 

T in a summary way. Let us go up to the house and con- 

ar. But stay; — ^we are interrupted. Who is this?" 

ck Amesbury, as I live !" said the captain. ** Amesbury?" 

ell," said Amesbury, " who is there?" 

nderland and I," said the captain. " What, are you upon 

e errand? Are you in love with Miss Fanny Vane, too?" 

o ! " said Amesbury ; " how do you mean too V 

hy," said Sunderland, " the gallant captain and I are under 

)ression that she is extremely fond of both of us, as we — 

I of us — are of her." 

>u \ " exclaimed Amesbury. " Why — ^what does this mean ? 

t have deceived me into the belief that I am the only man 

rorld about whom she is interested ? " 

)elieve we are all pretty much in the same predicament," 

fton. 

so," said Amesbury, " the sooner we set ourselves right the 

it how to do so is the question," said Sunderland. 
I prove the case in an instant," said Amesbury. " I told 
} if I heard anything which looked favourably towards the 
on of our affair — ^in which she professed herself most deeply 
i — ^I would clap my hands three times in front of the house, 
le would instantly come out to me, provided it was before 
at which favourite meal of her father^s, old Skrymegour, 
tion and intended husband, is to be present. I hate brag- 
ther in myself or others ; but, if she answer that signal, you 
satisfied that I have not puffed mjrself off extravagantly." 
n this extremely fair proposition who could possibly dissent? 
ngly, Clifton having concealed himself amongst the shrubs 
right hand of the lane, and Sunderland ensconced himself 
ihose on the left, Amesbury gave the appointed taps with 
1. A pause ensued. 
I evident failure," whispered Clifton. 
1 will end well," replied Sunderland. 
. lo ! and behold, in as short a space of time as could bring 
the spot, thither came Fanny Vane. As she approached, 
iry also withdrew into the bosquet. 
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" Where are you ? " said Fanny. " Do you doubt me now— 
now that I risk everything to fulfil my promise? Where are you?" 

" Here," said Clifton, stepping from the cluster on the right. 

" Here," exclaimed Sunderland, popping out from the bushes on 
the left. 

" Here," vociferated Amesbury, walking directly up tiie middle 
of the lawn. 

"What IS the meaning of this?" exclaimed Fanny. "I am 
terrified to death." 

" There can be no very great cause for alarm, Miss Vane," said 
Amesbury. " In the society of three men who all love you equally 
well, and all whom you equally love, you can be in no great 
danger." 

" I cannot explain this at ilie moment," said Fanny. " I can- 
not, on the instant, make you enter into my feelings, or sympathise 
with my sufferings : to-morrow you shall hear all." 

" Why not now ? " said Sunderland. 

At this moment the garden gate again was thrown open, and 
who should walk in but Mr. Lemuel Skrymegour himself, punctual 
to his engagement at the supper, after which his happiness was to 
be decided by the final arrangements for his marriage With Miss 
Fanny Vane. He, conscious of his right of way, rang the bell 
lustily, and passed on without taking any notice of the four per- 
sons so deeply implicated in the affair, and proceeding to the door 
of the house, which opened, aa well as the drawing-room window 
to the lawn, found a servant with a candle in his hand, ready to 
greet and give him admission. In the hall was Vane ready to 
receive him, and Mrs. Vane was not far behind her husband ; the 
candle, however, threw so strong a light upon the white drapery of 
Fanny, that she could not effect a retreat, while the three iove«» 
feeling no disposition whatever to flinch from the denouement^wtisi' 
tained their. ground steadily. 

The old gentleman was warmly welcomed, and having reedwl 
the accolades of Mr. and Mrs. Vane, turned to look for his intended, 
when, to the dismay and consternation of her astonished parents, 
there she stood, outside the door, attended hy the three complaining 
suitors. 

" What is the meaning of all this. Miss Fanny? " said Vane. 
" What are you doing in the garden at this time of night, and who 
are these,— eh ? " 

" Friends," said Skrymegour* 

" Fanny, Fanny ! " said Mrs. Vane, holding up her hand fist- 
wise. 

" That's it," said Skrymegour, taking her by the hand. 

" Leave me alone, sir," said Fanny. 

" Sulky ? " said Skrymegour. 

" No," said Fanny, sobbing. 
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" Shy ? " said Skrymegour. 

" You should be too happy," eaid Vane. 

" So / think," said his wife. " I say nothing more." 

"Take Mr. Skrymegour's hand, miss," exclaimed her mother: 

" Don't flurry Miss Fanny," said Sunderland. 
" Miss Fanny will obey you," whispered Amesbury, 
" We'U retire," said Clifton. 
" Eh ! " said Skrymegour. 
•* Well, miss ? " cried Mrs. Vane. 
"Speak, miss," said her father. 

" Oh ! pity, pity ! " exclaimed Fanny, bursting into tears. ** I 
1 do anything you wish — ^and die ! " 

Saying which she rushed into the house, followed by her mother, 
ymegour, in his quaint way, entreated the three beaux to come 
md join them, — ^much to Vane's horror, lest they should accept 
invitation, — of that, however, there was no fear. The coquette 
I been unkennelled, and the dupes of her fickleness beat a retreat 
Japtain Clifton indulging himself in a flourish upon his horn, 
ich must have sounded disagreeably ominous to the old bride- 
)om elect. On that very day fortnight, Fanny became Mrs. 
rymegour. 

" A just illustration," said Captain Clifton, " of the French 
overb— 

^ QUI COURT PLTJSIEURS LIEVRE8, NE PREND QU'CN RAT.' " 
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has been generally remarked that the present age is not one of 
atiment — ^that love, pure and disinterested, has taken wing, and 
at modern marriages have be<M)me mere matters of calculation and 
nvenience. Now, to all rules there are exceptions, and it becomes 
f duty to put upon record a case in which the devotion of a real 
["er is tested in a most extraordinary degree, and the disinterested 
ection of a lady proved to demonstration. 

But as, according to the great master, the course of true love 
\&[do€s run smooth, so in this case, as it has happened a thousand 
nes before, and will happen no doubt a thousand times again, the 
iy who loved the gentleman was not the lady whom the gentleman 
i'^ed: and, although she had never concealed the predilection she 
■d formed for him, his eyes had been so dazzled by the more 
•inted attentions of her rival (for such in point of feet she waa), 
at he was blinded to the milder radiance of those looks which 
'amed on him in all the softness and tenderness of affection founded 
I esteem. 
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In vaiiif therefore, did Miss Leslie endeavoar to assure the 
amiable Francis Langley that her heart was his. Brought up 
together from children, Langley never could regard her in any other 
light than a sister, while the very nature and character of their long 
intimacy, seemed rather to confirm his belief that what she fEtncied 
to be love was nothing more than friendship, and Langley, being an 
enthusiast, never sati&ed but by extremes, turned with deHght from 
the mild and modest Fanny LesUe to the gay and sparkling Charlotte 
Featherstock, one of those fearful heroines who take hearts by 
storm, and lead strings of dying captives in their train. 

Luckily, as it w£& perhaps appear in the sequel, the sister of 
Miss LesUe was married to a rational, respectable, and universally- 
esteemed man — one Mr. Mottingham, who, having been a husband 
now some six or seven years, was in the habit of regarding the mad 
freaks of lovers in a somewhat more calm and philosophic manner 
than he did while tearing his hair and beating his bosom as the 
doubting yet devoted admirer of his now amiable wife. The flight 
of so much time, and the arrival of four children have their effect in 
calming down the enthusiasm which characterises the yet uninitiated, 
and in substituting for the wild and imaginative flights of theoretical 
visionaries, the rational esteem, the affectionate regard, and the 
implicit confldence which form the charm and chain of domestic 
happiness. 

" Eliza," said Mr. Mottingham, to his dear wife, " my friend 
Langley is making himself a very great fool, and your friend Misa 
Featherstock is most effectually contributing her share to perfect 
the exhibition. My belief is, that she cares no more for Frank than 
she does for any other man who is content to be her slave, her 
creature, her vassal — ^while Frank, over head and ears in love with 
Tier, flies from a heart sincerely devoted to him." 

" That may be so," repUed the lady ; " but, considering the 
heart he rejects to be that of my sister, it strikes me that it would 
be the height of indelicacy in either of us to interfere in checking 
his present pursuit." 

" And yet," said Mottingham, " if something is not done 
speedily, I am convinced he wiU propose to her, and then — ^what 
will become of our dear Fanny, who is devoted to him ? " 

" Poor girl ! " said her sister ; " she is only in the position in 
which all other young women are placed by the laws of society — 
she must have no choice, or if she have, she must not admit it. 
She is taught from her childhood upwards, the necessity of con- 
cealing her real feelings ; and thus, as it seems to me, hypocrisy 
forms the main ingredient of female moral education." 

" Langley is too good a fellow to be thrown away upon Miss 
Featherstock," said Mottingham ; " and I am sure, if he could only 
be convinced of the real state of Fanny's feelings, his own good 
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sense would induce him to prefer simplicity^ edncerity, and single- 
lieartedness, to artificiality, assumption, and affectation. 

" But, my dear love,^' said Mrs. Mottingham, " you would not 
We Fanny make a declaraticm. Husband-hunting is not a very 
creditable sport for a young lady." 

" Certainly not," replied Mr. Mottingham ; " but what I do 
wish for, is the occurrence of some event which might call Fanny's 
affectionate disposition into play, and convince Viim of the reality 
of her regard for him." 

" Rely upon it," said the lady, " our friend Langley is too far 
gone to be saved--4f save is a proper word to use ; he will marry 
Miss Featherstock ; and, therefore, the wisest thing we can do with 
i^egard to my sister, will be to remove her from the scene of his 
future happiness^ and make an extended tour on the continent, 
during wMch her mind will be amused, and her thoughts diverted 
fixjffl the one distressing subject." 

Mottingham said nothing, and appeared tacitly to acquiesce in 

^Jie scheme of his fair partner ; but, in his heart, he still adhered to 

?^€ hope of breaking off the match, which she seemed to consider 

^^€vitable; and when they parted, he resolved to make one more 

^^ort to open the eyes of Langley to the unwise course which he 

^^«s about to pursue, by which he would destroy the happiness of a 

^^l^g who loved him, without, as Mottingham considered, the 

^^ghtest chance of securing his own. 

It was odd enough, since Mottingham was a man of the world, 
id had formed a tolerably accurate estimate of Miss Featherstock's 
^^iaracter, that it had never struck him to be possible that that 
5^^iuable young lady was playing the same game with his friend 
^^•«ngley as she had played over and over again with other lovers, 
^^d that her ruling passion was no more hke love than she like 
^^enus. If it were love, it was love of admiration, love of flattery, 
^^d love of dominion, which she unmercifully exercised over her 
^^ctim of the hour. In the present case she was more strongly 
^^cited to the exercise of those fascinations which contributed to 
^ive her that power^ by perceiving the reality and sincerity of poor 
^^anny's affection for Langley ; and, as it turned out, the very last 
^^liing she wished to induce was an offer from him, the rejection of 
^'^hich must necessarily terminate their intimacy. This, however, 
^€ver occurred to his friend Mottingham. He esteemed Frank for 
"■^is excellent qualities, could not but be aware of his personal 
^^ivantages, was well acquainted with his financial prosperity, and, 
^^erefore, even, as has already been observed, appreciating the 
^"tDung lady's character as he did, he never calculatal upon such an 
^Vent as a rejection. 

Mottingham, however, was saved from the trouble of much 
^rther speculation, or the contrivance of any new schemes for the 
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disentanglement of his friend. One day in the ensuing wed: to 
that on which the dialogue between him and his wife, which Las 
abeady been cited, occurred, Langley, after a " scene " in the 
evening at the house of IVIiss Featherstock^s venerable sire, felt 
that the moment had arrived when he was secure of his prize, and 
after which his further visits without a declaration would be dis- 
honourable and unjust; and, accordingly, in the morning he waited 
upon the old gentleman, who, if truth were told, had grown some- 
what accustomed to such calls, and, having obtained an audience, 
opened lus heart, gave an outline of lus circumstances and expecta- 
tions, and begged permission to address his daughter in the charac- 
ter of an acknowledged lover. 

" Sir," said Colonel Featherstock, " my daughter is her own 
mistress. She is independent in fortune, and I Stncy in principle. 
She has only to make ner selection to insure my approval ; such is 
my faith in her judgment. By your own statements, and from the 
knowledge I have of your family and connections, and from the 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance, I am perfectly ready to 
declare that no objection will be made by me to her decision. You 
have my full permission to state the nature of our present conver- 
sation to her, and receive her answer, which will be mine. I shall 
have great satisfaction in your success." 

Nobody can doubt what the next step was which Mr. Langley 
took. He flew to his fond and confiding Charlotte, repeated all 
that had passed, offered up prayers to the liberality and excellence 
of her kind father, stole a sweet kiss from her flushing cheek, 
pressed her fair hand — popped — and was rejected. 

The young lady was highly flattered by a- declaration of pre- 
ference from a gentleman she so highly esteemed, but regretted 
that the character of that esteem had been misconstrued — ^her heart 
was pre-engaged, " but she should always think of Mr. Langley 
with due regard, and be glad of his society as a valued friend," 

Thus in one moment did this dazzling beauty dissipate the 
bright vision which had delighted and deluded her victim so long. 
Li vain he besought her to revoke the decree; yet even when, 
having worked herself into something lik% an eidiibition of strong 
feeling, and rushed from him without relaxing in her decision, she 
cast one last look upon him at parting, which, exactly as she in- 
tended it should, conveyed a hope 

" YIThere reason would despair.* 

Langley left the house wholly unconscious of vi^t he was doing, 
or whither he was going. To think, after her conduct the preced- 
ing evening, after having admitted, more than hypothetically, 
that her happiness depended upon her marriage with him — after 
having at aU times, and upon all occasions, in parties and in public, 
pointedly selected bim as her companion in the stroll, or partner in 
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the dance, that «he could thus destroy his hopes of happiness! 
There must be something more in the rdfusal than he could at first 
discover ; and then, the last, long, lingering look — still — ^there the 
Bict was — the fiat had gone forth, and the doors of Colonel Feather- 
itock^s house were closed against him for ever. 

Instinctively, rather than wittingly, he reached the hofel in 
^hich he was domiciled ; and, in the hurry of his contending feel- 
ngs, resolved to quit the scene of his defeat and discomfiture on the 
nstant, but not without communicating the cause of his departure 
o his friend Mottingham, whose kindness he had often experienced, 
ind in whose advice he had the greatest confidence ; advice, how- 
wer^ now he heeded not, for who can 

"Minister to a ntind diseased? ** 

Elis impulse was to leave the hotel forthwith ; and, accordingly, he 
wrote a few hurried lines to announce his resolution, his note con- 
;ludin^ with an implicit determination of proving at once the 
fervency of his love, and the acuteness of his despair, by putting an 
aid to his existence ; for, as he expressed himself, " Why should I 
live in a world where nothing but misery awaits me ? " 

Befc^re this exciting note reached Mottingham, its unhappy 
writer had taken his departure. The note was unfortunately read 
by his fiiend incautiously, and certainly without anticipating its 
contents or conclusion, in the presence of hia wife and poor Fanny 
Leslie, who, at its conclusion, fell from her chair in a state of total 
insensibility. 

This circumstance rendered the sincerity and intensity of her 
affection no longer questionable, and her sister and brother-in4aw 
raised her from the floor, and led her to her room. The latter^ 
more than ever, resolved that Langley should be made happy, nolens 
volensy and that a generous heart and noble spirit, like those of the 
Eifiectionate Fanny, should be justly rewarded. 

Whither Langley had gone, nobody was able to tell Mottingham. 
All he could discover at uie hotel was that he had ordered horses 
to his britscha, and that, attended by his servant, he had taken the 
road, at least as far as the first stage went, to Southampton. 
Mottingham was not to be baffled in the outset, and feeling as little 
inclination to remain in the neighbourhood of the Featherstocks after 
the denouement of the affair as Langley himself, and agreeing with 
bis wife that change of scene and circumstance could not fail to be 
beneficial to her sister, he announced his determination to the ladies 
to make a move, and added confidentially to his wife his intention, 
if possible, to discover the retreat of the disconsolate Langley. 

Mrs. Mottingham just ventured again to insinuate something 
about husband-hunting, but she was cut short by her plain-spoken, 
straightforward husband, who repudiated the idea as £Eir as Fanny 
was concerned, and at once declared himself the originator of the 
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expedition upom the much higher principle of preserving 
friend from the effects of a morbid sensibilitj, left to work u} 
an active mind suddenly doomed to needless soliti^de and use) 
reflection. 

It may easily be imagined, however strongly Mrs/Mottingh 
felt in her anxiety to support the dignity of her sister Fani 
character, that she would not seriously object to any suggestioi 
her husband which might properly, conveniently, and judiciou 
contribute to bringing about an event likely to secure that sist* 
happiness, and restore Langley from a state of needless despair 
one of comfort and serenity. Their good intentions that way tei 
ing were, however, destined for the present to be frustrated ; 
endeavours to ascertain Langley's destination were fruitless, and 
that his devoted Fanny's eyes were doomed to see was tie pc 
phaeton of Miss Feat&erstock trotting along, the next aftemo 
as rapidly and as gaily as ever, while its fair occupant, lolling Yx 
in the carriage, was kissing her hand and making les yeux doux 
every well-ringleted, white-gloved stripling who had the honoui 
her acquaintance. 

" This will not do," said Mottingham : " that man must not 
lost ; I know the violence of his passion and the strength of 
feelings — ^he is too good a fellow to be lost in so ridiculous a mann 
especially while there is a girl " 

" Hush, my dear Mottingham," said the lady ; " if Fanny w 
to hear you express an opinion upon her attachment to him, 
would break her heart. Nothing on the face of the earth is 
galling to a woman as a feeling of unrequited affection." 

" But if he could be made feel that she is attached to hin 
devoted to him," said the husband, ^^ I know, I am sure, that 
would be cured of the extravagant grief which he feels about t 
over-professing hussey, with whom I have no patience." 

While all this was passing, pofsr Langley, whose heart t 
sorely wounded, felt, in addition to the deep stab which his ami 
propre had received by the refusal of his offer, a mortiflcati< 
which even went beyond the wound, arising from self-reproa 
that he should have been so deceived as to fancy himself secure 
the young lady's affections, and thus have hurried the affair tc 
crisis, his own precipitation being perhaps the true cause of 1 
rejection of him. But then, as he argued with himself, why ( 
she say this ? — ^why did she whisper that ? — ^why let me press 1 
hand? — ^why let me clasp her so tenderly when we waltzed? 
why look as she did? — ^why sigh at one moment? — ^why smile 
another ? — ^in all things sympathising with me ; — ^why talk 
married happiness? — ^why dwell upon the delights of retireme 
from the wond with the man she could love ? — ^why talk of t 
expressiveness of dark eyes? — why allow me to B ut all th< 
monologues were vain ; there was fact against theory, and he n 
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l^ificarded ; and so he went on and went on, until he went the 
^^■iigtih of loading his pistols for the purpose of ending the 

" Thousand natural shockB that flesh is heir to.'* 

Luckily his serrant, anticipating something of ihe sort, removed 
the deadly weapons from his room, and Langley was, by the fidelity 
o£ the kind domestic, for the present at least, preserved from s^- 
iiestruction. 

Pending aH this, however, poor Fanny Leslie, whose tender 

Keart was all his own, Eved in a state of fear and apprehension, 

ixkiich on a par with that of the amiable Mrs. Cromwell, ihe mother 

<^£ the worthy radical reformer who did England the honour te 

govern it in resgal state, while her exemplary and unpretending son 

'Was in all his glory ; who never heard a pistol fired in the street 

^«v:lthout crying out, "D'ye hear thatf My poor Noll's shot.*' 

jEl^very sound t£at could be misconstrued into the finishing blow of 

Ix^KT beloved Langley filled poor Fanny with terror. Mottingham 

la^^ving once suggested the possibiUty of his killing himself^ the idea 

zi^^er left her mind^ and, knowing that when romance once seizes 

imagination, it is.generally carried to extremes, she felt assured 

it, althoiq^h gone, he would, if disposed, as he said in his note to 

brother-in-law^ to quit this world, in which there was nothing 

him but misery, return to the spot where he had received hS 

Jusal, and start for the " undiscovered bourne'* from tiie nei^- 

'-^'^tirhood of his sownful feir. 

_ And here let us pause for one moment to make a remark, which 

^ ^0 not recollect to have heard often made, upon a very curious in- 

^^:Dsi8tency of the immortal Shakespeare, which is to be found in 

^^^e most beautifrd part of one of his most admirable plays. 

.^^ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark (or, as the late respectable Mrs. 

:^«un8bottom, who has been good enough to allow several of her 

*^'^tterB to be published, called him, Gimblet, Prince of Dunkirk), in 

^^^t most splendid soliloquy upon the very subject which, at the 

piresent period ox our little narrative, occupied the thoughts of Mr. 

X«angley and Miss LesHe, weighs with infinite skill and beauty of 

language the alternative of bemng " the ills we have," or of fiying 

to " others that we4now not of;" the check upon the desperation 

^hich would l^id to the latter consummation, being 

**Tlie dread of something after death; 
The nndiscover'd country, from vrhose bourne 
No traveller returns." 

Now this is a very strange thing — ^not for Shakespeare to say, be- 
cause it is beautiful, it is sublime, and it is true — ^but with what 
possible consistency can it be put into the mouth of Hamlet, who, 
but a very little time before, has himself had the advantage of a 
long dialogue with the ghost of his feither, who did come back from 
that bourne, and not only came back, but told his son that he was 
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subject to sulphurous and tormenting flames, obliged all day to fasi 
in fires, and " walk about for a certain term every night ? " Th( 
same son, moreover, having after that, heard his illustrious parent'f 
voice under-ground, and in consequence thereof called his demisec 
majesty " old mole^" " boy," and " True-penny, the fellow in th( 
cellarage." As to the terms applied to deceased monarchs in those 
days, we do not venture to complain, nor do we mean to cnticis( 
the freedom with which Denmark^s Pride apostrophises his illus- 
trious parent ; the only thing- remarkable is, that Uamlet, having 
had so recent a tete-h-tete with a " revenant," should stay his owi 
hand with reference to doubts which the very disagreeable accouni 
his illustrious £a.ther had given him of the state of affairs belo^ 
must have gone a good way to satisfy. 

It is merely a propos de Bottes here to say, that I once sav 
what nobody, excepting always the audience of that particida] 
night, I should think, ever did see ; the ghost of Hamlet^s fathei 
acted at Covent Garden Theatre in spectacles. Armour, of course 
was the costume, and chalk the complexion : the performer wasthi 
late Mr. Chapman, who was remarkably near-sighted. Having 
acted the ghost so frequently as to havfe entirely forgotten the part 
(for who can expect people to remember things for ever ?) he hat 
put on his spectacles on the outside of the casque which covered lu 
" aunciente " head, in order to refresh his memory by reading ove 
the past ; and, being suddenly called to the stage, on he went 
helmet, glasses, and all. When once there, to remove the glasse 
would have been impossible ; a ghost without speculation in his eye 
taking off a pair of spectacles would have been fatal ; and accord 
ingly the ghost performed his duty, even to the time of cock-crow 
ing, fram^ and glazed as ghost was never seen before. A thou 
sand pardons for the digression. 

Fanny grew dreadfully nervous, and although Mottingham wa 
resolved to laugh off her apprehensions of anything serious a 
regarded Langley, he could not control his own : for, imowing hi 
friend's ardent disposition, the thought of his rashness was eve 
uppermost in his mind. 

"My dear Mr. Mottingham," said Fanny, "my feelings ar 
dreadfully excited about our poor Frank. This morning I heard i 
pistol fired " 

"Pistol!" said Mottingham; "it was the keeper shootini 
rabbits." 

" And then," said poor Fanny, " I heard a plunge in the rive 
which runs close by Colonel Featherstock's house." 

" So did I," said Mottingham ; " it was Dido after the ducka 
No, my dear girl, you must not agitate yourself in this manne 
about a man who cares nothing for ^ou." 

" That makes no difference in my feelings towards Atm," salt 
Fanny. " I know his excellent qualities and the goodness of hi 
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heart, and I also know the fervour of his disposition, and cannot but 
anticipate serious results from the disappointment of hisaflfections." 

" Well, but really," said Mottingham, " the very probability of 
his shooting himself for love of Miss Featherstock appears to me to 
offer the b«st possible reason for your indifference about it ; if he 
likes to kill himself, why should you wish to deprive him of the only 
consolation that is left him ? " 

"Indeed," said Fanny, sighing, " when all we love is lost, life is 
scarcely worth keeping." 

" But do you think," said Mottingham, " that so pert a flirt as 
Charlotte deserves to be so deeply regretted? If I thought so, and 
I were Langley, I declare I should be extremely well inclined to 
blow my brains out ; but I don't, and that's the point upon which 
we differ." 

"But," said Fanny, "under any circumstances, supposing her a 
perfect angel, you would not, in speaking on the subject to Mr. 
Langley, palliate the crime and madness of suicide? No; what I 
would entreat of you to do, implore you to do, would be to see him, 
argue with him, exert yourself to dissuade him from so dreadful 
a design. Bid him live and be happy." 

" And give him hopes," said Mottingham, " that he might per- 
haps discover an amiable and accomplished young lady, wnose 
feelings towards him are not so equivocal as those of Miss Feather- 
stock? " 

" Indeed, no," said Fanny ; " mv anxiety is most disinterested. 
1 know your influence over him, I know his esteem for you, and I 
*^ quite certain he would attend seriously to advice seriously 
given by such a friend." 

"Well, Fanny," said Mottingham, " I will make a bargain with 
you— if you and your sister agree to go with me, I will ascertain 
whither he has betaken himself, and will follow him ; and all that 
^ can do to cure him of his folly shall be done ; what other folly he 
J^y M into in consequence, is neither here nor there. I suspect 
his destination to be Brighton ; a few hours will take us there, and 
your kind heart shall be set at rest. So, if yea is the word, go Itnd 
tell Eliza I will order horses, and off we start forthwith." 

" You are a kind good creature," said Fanny. " The idea that 
^ excursion may save a life ^^ 

"Is most consolatory," said Mottingham; "not that, in my 
l^iunble opinion, that particular life is in the slightest danger: How- 
®^er, go, make your arrangements, and I will send to the hotel, 
^d, I think, in all probability, find out where he actually is ; and 
remember, dear Fan, expedition and punctuality are two of my 
^vourite virtues. The horses will be here in one hour." 

Fanny, in whose apprehension for Langley's safety Mottingham 
^ost certainly did not sympathise, was made comparatively luippy 
Dj his ready compliance with her wishes. Mrs. Mottingha^, with 
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all her dread of husband-hunting, could not but agree in the propo- 
sition ; and, it having been ascertained, by the return of Langley's 
servant to fetch sundry articles of luggage, &c., from the hotel, thiat 
his master was, as Mottingham had suspected, actually at Brighton, 
in little more than the prescribed time the family party were to be 
seen ^ trotting along the road " at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

Mrs. Mottinghajn, whose sensitive delicacy was still kept in 
alarm by the measure her husband had adopted, made one condi- 
tion, to which he readily assented, which was, that Mr. Langley 
shoilld not be apprised of her arrival or that of her sister, at aU 
events, until after Mr. Mottingham had ascertained the actual state 
of his mind and feelii^. 

" Leave all that to me," said Mottingham. " If I am not very 
much mistaken, I shall succeed in rescuing him from the misery 
into which it should seem he has fsillen. One of the most dehght^^ 
duties of friendship is to soften the afflictions of love. You shall 
iiear a faithful account of my proceedings, and I think the chancer 
are, that the disconsolate Langley will make the fourth at 47>^ 
dinner-table in the evening." 

" Your advice may come too late," said Fanny. ^. 

" Why, no," replied Mottingham. " K Langley had resolv^ 
upon killing himself, he would, in all probability, not have 
patched his servant for more dothes." 

" That might be done," said poor Miss Leslie, " in «rder to 
ihe man out of the way. 

" My dear love," said Mr. Mottingham, " you are conjuring ^^^ 
evils which, as I believe, do net exist." 

" But he said he was tired of life," said Fanny. 

" Fanny," said Mottingham, " there are on record two or thri 
■^age proverbs touching this case which may serve to support you 
such as ^ Great talkers are the least doers ;' and that * It is a 
thing to say and another to do ;^ with various similar axioms a 
apophthegms, in the wisdom of which I frilly concur." 

" Well," said Fanny, " I hope you may be right." 
^'^This gentle, kind-hearted girl was soon destined to be reliev< 
from her anxiety, for upon the arrival of the party at the Albio 
Hotel, and inquiring for Mr. Langley, they were told that he wa>^ 
out walking ; this intelligence was welcome to her, who certainl 
was the most interested member of the party, and the absence a 
the object of Mottingham^s search gave them the desired oppor 
tunity of establishing themselves in their apartment without beini^^ 
seen by Langley. Dinner was ordered, and Mottingham placec^^ 
Mmself on the Steyne so as to command the entrance of the hotels 
and intercept his disconsolate friend on his return. 

A move so judicious could scarcely be expected to fail in it^ 
object. Scarcely had Mottingham posted himself in his position^ 
before he saw Langley walking towards the house, looking pale andC- 
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ndaerable, his e^es fixed on the ground, and his air and manner 

strongly indicatiye of sorrow and abstraction, and a total careless- 

neas of all surrounding objects ; indeed, so lost was the unfortunate 

man in the consideration of his own misery, that it was not until 

Mottingham tapped him on the shoulder, and accosted him by name, 

that he saw his excellent and sympathising friend. 

" Mottingham," said he, starting with surprise, and looking for 
a moment gay, " my dear fellow — ^howkind ! — ^how considerate this 
id I— how did you find out my retreat? " 

" No matter,^* said Mottingham, ^^ here I am, come to condole 
with you — ^to soothe — to comfort you." 

" Ah, my dear Mottingham," said Langley, " you are too good 
—but it is all over — ^nothing can soothe — ^nothing can comfort me 1 
This syren has robbed me of happiness, and life is a burden to me. 
Come— come in — ^I can think and talk only of the one subject — 
come to my rooms." 

Mottingham, delighted that Langley made no inquiries about 
^he ladies, followed him to his sitting-room, where stood upon a 
^ble a bottle of sherry half full, a wine-glass, a tumbler, and a 
bottle of water, together with some biscuits, the half of one of which 
^ served to keep the life and soul of Mr. Langlejr together — ^the 
^^e having been more than half consumed by him m order to raise 
^ spirits sufficiently to enable him to make the exertion of walking 
^ut. On another table lay his pistol-case, which during his faith- 
ful servant^s absence he had restored to their wonted resting-place. 
When they entered the room, Langley motioned to Mottingham 
^ take a chair — ^they sat down. 

, '* Wdl," said Mottingham, " this won't do, Langley — you are 
booking wretchedly ill." 

** It will not do," replied Langley ; " such a state of existence 
^^^ixnot last long — to think that ^e of whose affection I felt secure 
^iu>uld kill the hopes she had cherished I Keally and truly, my dear 
^end, it is insupportable." 

'^ I entirely enter into your feelings," said Mottingham, " and am 
P^]^tly convinced that in your position any attempt to reason upon 
^Hem would be as useless as impertinent." 

'^ I have made up my mind, Mottingham," said Langley ; " life 
^ now a burden to me— ^and one way only is left to escape my 

" What do you mean ? " said Mottingham. 
"What I hinted in my letter to you," said Langley. " There 
^6 the means of my emancipation firom thraldom and wretchedness ; " 
^i^ he pointed to the pistols. " It is but the affair of a moment, 
wad aU will be over." 

" That's true," said Mottingham ; " and as for pain ^" 

^ I care nothing," said Langley ; " I know that it is an act from 
^Hch I ought to turn witJi horror." 
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^' I don^t see that, my dear friend," said MottrngHam, cahnl; 
" if a man^s life is a burden, why " 

" Indeed ! " said Langley ; " is it your opinion then that the si 
is venial ? " 

" Of that I give no opinion," said Mottingham ; " but, when th 
mind is tortured as yours must naturally be — ^I confess I should fee 
disposed to risk the perils which threaten." 

"And put an end to yourself," said Langley, evidently ven 
much surprised at the accommodating acquiescence of his friencf, 
from whom he expected to meet with nothing but dissuasion or 
opposition to his dreadful design. 

" I should," said Mottingham, " unless I felt that I could love 
again, and some new object might interest me, and restore me to the 
world and myself." 

" Really! " said Langley. 

" Nay, more," said his friend ; " my object in following you was 
to afford you the means of putting your intentions into execution 
more surely and secretly than you might otherwise have been able 
to fulfil them." 

" Is it possible ? " said Langley. 

" True, my friend," continued Mr. Mottingham ; " I have always 
held peculiar opinions upon that point. I have always resolved— 
mth all my natural gaiety of disposition — that, if certain thing 
were to happen to me, and if I were suddenly stricken by misfortune 
I should cut the matter short." 

" I do not recollect," said Langley, " ever having heard fO 
speak in this strain before." 

" Assuredly not," said Mottingham ; " such subjects are nc 
matters of every-day conversation, and the broaching such doctrine 
must infallibly incur the censure of the world ; but to prove o^i 
sincerity, see, here are the means of self-destruction without laait 
without noise, without disfigurement — ^never have I been witbotJ 
them for years." 

Saying which, the sympathising friend drew from a side-pocke 
a small paper packet, folded, and sealed with a small black s^. 

" What ! " said Langley, " have you brought it ? " 

" Hejre it is, my friend," said Mottingham ; " its operation i 
merely sopdrijc — it steals through the system without inflicting tbi 
slightest fijii^ring, and in an hour you will sink into a deligntfii 
slumber from which you will never wake." 

"How dreadful I" muttered Langley. "Oh, Charlotte- 
well " 

" Do not thank me for this," said Mottingham ; " it is an ac* 
of mercy and of friendship, which, were I under similar circuiw- 
Btances to yourself, I am sure you would do for me. I will niix i» 
for you- -it is tasteless — ^and, once down, all is over." 

Saying which, Mr. Mottingham proceeded to mix two ecjH^ 
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portions of wine and water in the tumbler ; and then, having broken 
the black seal with a trembling hand, he shook the deadly powder 
into the glass : — ^it was dissolved in an instant, and the paper which 
had contained it refolded, and cautiously replaced in the pocket 
whence it had been drawn, 

" My dear friend," said Langley, trembling with agitation 

" Langley," said Mottingham, considerably affectS, " I have 
told you it is the affair of a moment — give me your hand — I can- 
not stop to see you swallow the potion — farewell ! — ^farewell ! — ^a 
Byeet sleep awaits you— die in peace, and may your sins be for- 
given ! Farewell for ever ! " 

Saying which, he rushed from the room in a state of the 
greatest excitement, leaving his friend pale and motionless, with 
bis eyes fixed upon the deadly goblet. 

For some minutes Langley stirred not ; then raising his coun- 
tenance from the object of his present solicitude, he muttered to 
liimaelf some few incoherent words, expressive of the wretchedness 
of his condition, the true nature of which he felt to be best 
declared by the readiness which his friend had evinced to get him 
out of his misery. ' 

" One draught of this," said the unhappy man, *' and all will 
trover; a happy release— come — come — ^yet, if after all she should 
relent — ^that last loofc— she might — she must have loved me — ^and 
if so, and she hears that I have died for her sake, what tortures 
^ she feel ! tortures, too, of my inflicting. Have I not sworn 
* thousand times to live for her alone? and now — ^no — ^no— she 
^n reproach me — curse my memory — ^I shall be called mad — ^made 
ft public sight of — ^no— no — ^let me get rid of this dreadful tempta- 
^on ; it is too much to struggle with." 

Saying which, the hapless Langley caught up the goblet, and 
^ew its contents out of the window. 

" I will go and find Mottingham — I will conquer the desire for 
death— and implore him never to reveal the fact that I for a 
moment entertained the design of self-destruction." 

Having taken this step, and formed this new resolution, he 
proceeded in search of his kind friend, who in the interim had 
formed Fanny that he feared they had arrived too late to save 
^nk's life, concesding, however, the active part he had taken in 
cutting it short. 

The intelligence produced effects which unequivocally betrayed 
the real state of her feelings towards Langley — to a fainting fit suc- 
ceed a fit of desperation, which impellS her to rush to the apart- 
i^ent of the devoted suicide, accompanied of course by her brother- 
iii-law and her sister. There was the room, but its inmate was gone 
*^there stood the glass, but the poison had been swallowed. 

" Oh," exclaimed the unhappy Fanny, " he is lost — he is dead 
"ngoue forever I" 
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" No, Fanny,*' said Mottingham, " of that there is no chance 
the effect of the poison he has taken is not rapid — certain, bi 
slow — antidotes may be effectually administered ; and, Fanny, 
by your hand " 

" Oh, what on earth can I do ? " sobbed poor Miss Leslie. A 
which particular juncture in walked Mr. Langley. He started £ 
perceivmg his unexpected visitors ; but Fanny, too truly and sir 
cerely attached to him, was even more violently affected. Tt 
dear girl fell on her knees, and, clasping his hand, implored him 1 
grant her one favour, and she would bless his name for ever. 

" Me, Fanny I " said Langley. 

"Yes," sobbed Fanny. "You, Francis — ^you can confer 
favour on me, which will bind me to you eternally. My brothe: 
in-law has told me all— -do— do — ^for heaven's sake, renounce yoi 
fettal resolution ^" 

" Ah ! " said Langley, hiding his face in his hands. 

" I know what you have done," said she, " but you may yet 
saved — ^let me implore you, for the sake of those who esteem a 
admire you. Let me entreat you to prevent the sacrifice o 
valuable life, for the sake of a being wholly unworthy of y 
Let me send for medical advice — ^Mottingham will run — ^fly in 
cause." 

" Yes," said Mottingham. " Antidotes, ♦Langley. Hot we 
— ^the stomach-pump— let me " 

"You take too deep an interest in me, Miss Leslie/' s 
Langley. 

" I know you may be saved," continued the ardent girl; " ' 
extraordinary circumstances of the case may embolden me to say 
forgive me — ^that my life depends on the preservation of yours.'' 

" A thousand thanks ! " said Langley. " But — assure yours 
that these appliances and antidotes are useless." 

Langley was charmed and surprised at the warmth and enei 
of Fanny, in whom he had never suspected such strength of feeli 
to exist ; and the effect this new discovery produced upon him ^ 
considerably heightened by the horror of making himself ridi< 
louB, by confessing that he had thrown the poison out of 1 
window. 

" Langley ! " said Fanny Leslie, " you must live — subject yoi 
self to the discipline necessary to your restoration. Conseni 
you do— you do. In ten minutes l^e best medical advice sli 
be here." 

" For heaven's sake ! " cried Langley. 

"It must be so," said Mottingham. " Send for Dr. Chiselhu 
with the stomach-pump, get everything requisit e " 

" I will fly I " said Fanny ; " I will die to save him ! " 

Whereupon she did fly to Mr^ Mottingham's rooms, and ther 
despatched all available messengers in search of every remedy 
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tunteract the effects of the potion which the distracted Langlex 
id 720^ taken. 

" What an excellent creature that is," said Langley. " How 
.ve I underrated her esteem — ^her regard — her affection for me I " 

"Yes," said Mottingham. "She is, indeed, an inestimable 
rl." 

"By heavens!" said Langley, "I never could have fancied 
at I had excited such an interest. I thought of her, and fdt 
wards her, like a sister — but ^" 

"Now," said Mottingham, "you see the real state of the case. 
;ould have told you long since how she loved you ; but no — you 
d from our house — ^you devoted yourself to a woman of the 
)rld — a flirt and a coquette — if nothing worse ! See how she has 
^ted you, and see the fatal consequences that have arisen." 

" But," said Langley, " you not only advised the course I was 
take, but even administered the dreadftd dose." 

" You may yet be saved," said Mottingham, " and ^" 

" Saved 1 " cried Langley, " there is nothing to save me from. 
lien you left me, I changed my mind, and resolved to die a 
gering death of grief." 

" How d'ye mean ? " said Mottingham. 

"Don't betray me," said Langley; "do not make me con- 
nptible in the eyes of that dear affectionate girl. Mottingham 
don't despise me — ^I did not take the poison." 

" Upon your life ? " said Mottingham ; " that is, indeed, most 
rtunate." 

" Yes," answered the disconsolate ; " but it is quite impossible, 
•w that I see how much Fanny is interested in my fate, to admit 
at I flinched from the trial — eh ! — she will laugh at me I " 

" Not a bit of it," said Mottingham, " she w5l be too happy to 
id you safe; however, you must take your own course." 

At this period of the dialogue, poor Fanny returned, accom- 
tnied by sundry chamber-maids with hot water, an apothecary's 
rentice with a stomach-pump, much fi^ifreet oil, and the promise of 
unerous antidotes which Dr. Chiselhurst would bring over in five 
inutes. The women, stimulated in their exertions by the 
lergetic appeal of Fanny, proceeded to seize hold of Langjey, and 
le apothecary's 'prentice prepared the pump. Dr. Chiselhurst 
as actually at the door, and everything was in extremities, when, 
iven to the last point, Langley, struggling with the women, and 
iffling the napkins and towels with which they were entangling 
im, screamed out in a voice of despair — 

" Leave me alone — ^for mercy's sake leave me alone ! " 

" No, no, no," said Fanny, " do no such thing — force must be 
sed if necessary." 

And force was about to be used, when all on a sudden appeared 
1 the room Mr. Stephens, Langley's servant, who had been dear 
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patched for his clothes, and the et ceteras^ to the hotel which 
Bad quitted. 

" Oh, sir !" said Stephens, staring in amazement at the positic>3i 
and circumstance in which he found his master, — " such news, &i^ 
— Hsuch news I " 

" What ? " exclaimed Langley, having obtained a minute *<fi 
respite firom the operation of the pmnp^" What is the news ? " 

" Miss Featherstock, sir ^^ 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Langley, "it is as I suspected — has killcjo 
herself/' 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " said Stephens, " not she." 

" Grone off with Colonel Longstraddle." 

•* No, sir," said Stephens, " you'll never guess.'* 

" Speak out, sir!" said I^angley. 

" Do, sir," said Dr. Chiselhurst, with the squirt in his han^- ? 
"there's no time to be lost — ^your master's life depends upontJ*^ 
promptitude of the application of the pump." 

" Why then, sir," cried Stephens, " Miss Featherstock has r^*^ 
away with the gardener I" 

" Is that true ?" said Langley. "Is it possible ?'* 

" True as gospel, sir," said Stephens ; " I have it under b^^^ 
father's own hand, who heard how you took on about her, and t*^ 
written a regular cerry wig of the circumstance for your satisfi^^^ 
lion." 

" A what, sir?" said Mottingham. - 

" A certificate he means," cried Langley. — " Stephens confoui:^^^ 
the words ; — and have you got the cerrywig, as you call it?" 

" Haven't I ? " said Stephens. And sure enough there it w^*^* 
in the shape of a brief announcement of the feet to Langley, ^^^'^ 
plaining tne misery his daughter's conduct had entailed upon lii^^i^ 
and handsomely expressing his hope that the circumstance woil^^ ^ 
relieve his mind from the effects of a grief which he deeply r^^^ 
gretted. 

" What do you think of that .*" said Mottingham. ^^ 

" Why, that from the most miserable dog I am in an instant- 
become the happiest man alive ! " said Langley. 

" Ah I " cried Fanny, " this is delightfid ; • you repent yoi 
rashness; now then you will consent to be saved. Come, Dr-^^ 
Chiselhurst, out with the pump." 

" Pump ! " cried Langley, " * take physic, pump' — ^111 have none^ 
on't. Miss Leslie, hear the truth — ^hear the whole truth — I did not 
take the poison" 

The effect produced by this announcement upon Dr. Chiselhurst, 
and white-faced Jemmy his apprentice, and upon the waiters and 
vhe chamber-maids, was startlmg. Fanny burst into tears of joy 
— the doctor looked disdainful, and, having cast a contemptuous 
glance over the patient's countenance, cocked up his nose, and 
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ttieiely said, — " Boy Jem, put up the pump, and come along" — ^thie 
^«^ctor being no more a doctor than the head-waiter, but an apo- 
tliecary so dignified by courtesy ; and away marched the whole 
^>ody of atten^smts, all more or less disappointed at there being no 
pxtDbability of a fatal result. 

" Fanny," said Langley, " this most important incident of my 
^ife has elicited a truth upon which my future happiness depends, 
^^-ong as we have known each other, constant as has been our in- 
^^orcourse, and unreserved as has been our communication, I never 
t^elieved that I had inspired you with a feeling beyond that of 
^iendship and esteem ; your conduct in this trying crisis convinces 
iQ.e that you are the being on earth to secure my earthly felicity." 

Mottingham and his wife exchanged looks of mutual satisfaction, 
^Tx^ Fanny, nothing loth, suffered her head, aching as it was firom 
e^xicitement, to fall upon Langley's shoulder — another word was 
ii-oedless. 

" Mottingham," said Langley, as he clasped the trembling girl 
to liig heart, " I am sure you meant for the best when you coun- 
selled me to rid myself of my cares by quitting a world of woe, 
^'liich now promises to be a world of comfort. Now, indeed, do I 
*>:"viJ[y rejoice that I did not swallow the fatal draught." 

" So do I," said Mottingham, " because, by a strange combina- 
tion of events, things have all turned out as we could have wished; 
^2^"^ M to the poison, my dear fellow, yoil might have taken it with 
t'^^^ most perfect safety ; for, excepting a little remarkably well- 
P^^^^rdered sugar, which I brought in my pocket, the dreadful 
P^^tiion was nothing but a little wine and water 1 " 
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"^ irarely happens on visiting different towns and villages, scattered 
^^^^r the fiEice of the civilised world, that one does not find some 
^^^^ resident family, who have somehow rendered themselves re- 
^'^^^jkable for something, and, consequently, form a subject of 
^-^Xiversation for their neighbours, and, accordingly one hears, 
^^JVVhat odd people those Simpsons are ! " — " I can not make out 
^^ose Hopkmses." Upon which some stronger-minded and more 
^^Xiaorious member of the community sets the question entirely at 
^^^^t, by expressing a firm conviction that they are mad. 

About fifty years ago — as the history runs— one of these my- 

^^^^rious and inexplicable knots of people lived in that city, most 

^lebrated as the residence of Laura and her lover Tthe Swift and 

^ti^^ of their day), the head of which family was Known as the 

^^arquis de Cruentaz, whose name, considered etymologically, 

V^poeseesed his neighbours not much more favourably towards 
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him than the circumstances under which his establishment waB 
conducted. 

There are secrete, says the proverb, in all families ; but in thiis 
fjEunily there was one of which no member of it was aware, sare 
the old gentleman himself — ^we mean the marquis — and, to do him 
justice, nobody was likely to wrest or coax it from his custody ; 
all that could e^er be collected from him in his most complying 
moods was, that something which had occurred to his anceetors 
had entailed upon him and his, a malediction, the precise nature of 
which he never mentioned, but of the entire fulfilment of which he 
evidently, and in spite of forced good spirite, lived in perpetual 
dread. 

The very few persons who visited at the house, believed, liie 
the sages of the English country towns, the old gentleman to ^ 
mad— of his scions more anon. Suffice it to saj, that the whole 
party formed the " strange family " of Avignon. 

The marquis was a portly man, and must have been, in e^\ 
life, handsome ; but he had suffered severely from a wound -wld^^ 
extended across the whole of his fJEWje, to the cause of which ^ 
never was known to allude — of course, nobody was sufficiea'*^^ 
coarse or abrupt to question him about it, and so even that t^'. 
mained a mystery. There was most probably a reason for tl^ 
silence, which the reader may, or may not perhaps, by-and-^ 
discover. • 

The marquis, at the period to which we refer, had been 
widower for sixteen years. His wife had left him a daughter — ^ 
beautiful brunette, with large blue eyes fringed with dark eyi 
lashes, and a figure perfectly symmetrical — and a son, such a 
as, perhaps, man never had before,- a stout, fine-looking fello^^ 
who drank hard, swore stoutly, and, moreover, delighted in breaking, 
horses and breaking heads ; his skill in duelling, and similar 
pleasurable pursuits, formed nearly the whole of his mental accom- 
plishmente. 

His dress was slovenly beyond belief, his ill-fitting clothes, hii^ 
dishevelled hair, his sword-hilt dirty by use, and his crumpled hat,^ 
the feathers of which, broken down, looked like weeping willows^ 
after a storm — all indicated the wildness of his feelings, his reck- 
lessness of the world, and his contempt for society. 

Little as he resembled his sweet sister, he less resembled his 
father, who, although, as we have said, living in a constant dread 
of something undefined, assumed a gaiety in society well-calculated 
to deceive those who believe that laughter is always a symptom of 
happiness, and who could ^ot witness the tortures he underwent 
in the hours of reflection upon past events in the solitude of his 
own apartment. 

The marquis loved his daughter ardently, and, with all his 
&ulte and imperfections on his head, was fondly attached to hen 
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^nld and eccentric brother. But there was another member of this 
strange family, who poeseased a great share of his affections — a 
young man of about the same age as his own children, and who 
h&d been educated and brought up with them. This was an 
orphan — to whom the marquis had proved a second father — ^the 
Bon of poor but honourable parents, who had saved the marquises 
life at the hazard of their own. 

These formed the menage — ^no persons of their rank and station 
could live more retired—except that the occasional outbreaks and 
mad exploits of the young Cruentaz, every now and then became 
topics of conversation ; — nevertheless they were held in a certain 
degree of respect, although they were not much visited by their 
neighbours, who, to make the best of it, set them down as " a very 
extraordinary family." If they had known the whole history, they 
might well have said so. 

One beautiful autumnal evening these four persons were to- 
gether in the garden belonging to the hotel. The good-humoured 
Marquis, employed in pruning his vines, left Tiburcius — ^for such 
^as the orpian's name — sitting with his daughter. They ex- 
changed a few words without observing that her brother Rostaing 
^as close to them ; — ^in fact, he discovered himself to them by^at- 
^^acling an arbutus with a stick which he had in his hand, cutting 
3^d lashing it as if it had been an enemy, whistling, as it were to 
Conceal his violence, but evidently labouring under a strong feeling 
of strong agitation. 

Hellione was persuading Tiburcius not to leave them as he pro- 
posed, at Rostaing's suggestion, to do — ^but he was resolved. 

" Go then," said HelUone ; " go, and be happy." 

" If you knew why I go," said Tiburcius 

" Surely," said Hellione ; " the evening sun in Germany is not 
^ clear, so pure and bright as ours ? " 

" Ah I " said her companion, sighing, " I seek no change but 
*oi? the sake of others. Think, HeUione, if your presence in the 
^^^nes you loved best on earth rendered those to whom you owed 
?"*1 gratitude and affection, miserable ; if it exposed them to un- 
**^ajd of evils, and one continued danger, would you hesitate to tear 
Yourself away ? " 

" I do not imderstand you," said Hellione ; " but if you will go, 
^^itkember that your affection for us is reciprocal, and never fear ". 

" Fear what ? " said Rostaing, interrupting them, his eyes 
^^shing fire. " In what has the claim of blood lost its right ? " 
^ying which, he broke the stick he held in his hand into a thou- 
^^^Hd pieces, and flung them on the ground in a paroxysm of rage. 

" lou are one of my brothers," said the teirified girl, casting 
^^^ eyes on tiie ground ; " you need never doubt my love." 

" One I " cried Rostaing, " no division of affection will satisfy 
^'^^ My father has but one son — ^I have but one sister — she must 
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love but one brother." Saying which, he rushed fipom them, 
casting a murderous look of defiance at Tiburcius, whose influence 
over his father and sister, obtained by thefr affection for him, inces- 
santly rankled in the heart of the half-lunatic, half-savage young 
man. 

"Do not let his hard words, or fierce aspect, make you 
uneasy," said Hellione to Tiburcius, " we aU know his wildness 
and strangeness of manner — ^rely upon it he is sincerely attached to 
you : but his anxiety about my destiny — ^his jealousy of the ap- 

E roach of any one who seems likely to divert my affections from 
imself, is part of his madness — ^for mad I fear he is— or will be ; 
he is as much excited if I pay more attention for a moment, even 
to my father, than to him, while he is present." 

" Why did he fight that Italian ? " said Tiburcius. 

" Because he treated me disrespectfully," replied Hellione. 

" Why had he the rencontre with Count de Bartos ? " 

" Because," said Hellione, " he paid me marked attentions, and 
he did not approve of the match." 

" What was his quarrel with the Baron de Goussai ? " 

" That I never knew," said HeUione. 

" And with the ChevaUer D'Onis ? " 

" A dispute at play," said Hellione. " But what matters all 
this? We know he is violent, impetuous, uncertain, and, above all, 
jealous of his power and authority over me : you, Tiburcius, are my 
brother by adoption ; my affection for you is sincere, nor do I see 
any reason to conceal it ; recollect of what comfort you are to my 
father ; — stay with us — oh, stay." 

" That affection," said the agitated young man, " is reciprocal: 
but listen to me. Previous to the last tour, which I undertdok at 
Ilostaing's suggestion, several strange events occurred to me, 
endangering my life ; events too strange to have been the result of 
accident — and yet I then apprehended nothing ; until one evening, 
after a narrow escape, I found on my table a note, written in a 
hand unknown to me, telling me that the perils by which I found 
myself surrounded, were one and all preconcerted and designed, and 
that I ought to take warning, and save myself by quitting the 
house. I laughed at the supposition, and took no notice of the 
writing — ^but those threats, and hints^ smd menades, have been 
repeated." 

" Treat them with contempt," said Hellione ; " the pen of an 
anonymous letter- writter is the weapon of a coward ; his conceal- 
ment is the mask of envy and hatred." 

" Do not think me," said Tiburcius, " weak or base enough to 
shrink before the sting of a reptile like that, on my own account ; but, 
Hellione, the threats and warnings I now receive, affect the lives of 
others. My obstinacy in remaining here will cause the shedding of 
blood, to redeem which, I would gladly sacrifice my own. Yes, 
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HeUione, I am denounced, and told that the adopted child of 
Craentaz is destined to be the executioner of his bene&ctors.^' 

" But do you believe all these mysterious warnings ? " said 
HeUione. 

" A short time after I received this last letter," said Tiburcius, 
" our father, as you recollect, being on the river, a leak was suddenly 
discovered in his boat, and he was nearly drowned." 

" I do recollect," said HeUione, " and Rostaing being fortunately 
there, — saved ^m I " 

"Three days afterwards," continued Tiburcius, "when the 
marquis and I rode out together his horse became suddenly restive, 
reared, plunged, and threw him. I caught him in my arms, or else 
we had now been orphans. Upon examining the horse, I found 
that his nostrils had been burned, and upon searching near the 
stables, found behind the ^te of the courtyard, a phial half full of 
vitriol." 

" You should have told me these things before," said HeUione ; 
" rely upon it I should have had sufficient courage and perseverance 
to discover their contriver." 

" I have not finished yet," said Tiburcius. " Do you not recol- 
lect one day that the moment I leant on the railing of the balcony 
^>efore the window, it suddenly broke from under me ? " 

" I do," said HeUione, " I have not forgotten it ; I was in the 
<^]^wing-room at the time, where Kostaing had sent me to look for 
a book." 

"At that very moment," said Tiburcius, "the marquis was 
Passing under the window. The day but one after that, I took my 
^Gparture. You may easily imagine the anxiety of my mind ; eight 
Months have since passed away, and maddened by the reproaches 
^^Utained in your letters, I could no longer endure my absence, 
*^d I returned — ^but I must be gone again." 

HeUione trembled, and held out her hand, and in a low voice 
^tmnured, " Strange things have happened to myself." 

A dead sUepce foUowed these words, and the agitation of both 
•^e young people was considerably increased by the sight of the 
'^^^^rquis, who came up to them, his countenance bea^[iing with 
Paternal affection. 

" And," said the Marquis, " you are happy that he is returned, 
^ellione ? We part no more, Tiburcius ; our affections bind us to 
^^h other ; in me you see a second father, and my delight wiU be to 
^^^ both my sons with me — without yow, this house is terribly 

The young people bowed their heads in gratitude, but the heart 

^ Tiburcius was fuU of grief ; beUeving, as he did, that his presence 

^aa the cause of some evil influence J^ver the fate of his benefactor. 

Rostaing joined them at the moment! The marquis, on seeing him, 

^^^thed one of thosQ sighs which libertine sons sometimes causa 
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their fond fiEitherB to heave; but instantly, as was his custom, b^ 
dressed his countenance in smiles, and turning to Tiburcius, said^ 
gaily— 

" You will be glad to hear that next winter we shall be forced 
to drink deeply, in self-defence ; for it has just been reported to me, 
that this year's wines will not keep." 

" Umph," said Rostaing, casting a scowling glance at Tiburcias, 
" there are many thing besides wine that will not keep through this 
year." 

The tone and manner in which these words were uttered, went 
to the heart of poor Hellione ; but she was destined shortly to 
undergo a severer trial. Supper was served — she, her father, and 
the two young men, took their seats ; but Kostaing tasted nothing; 
he pushed his plate from him. The marquis did not eat. What 
Hellione saw, her quick and anxious eye glancing round the table, 
it is needless here to say ; suffice it, that she felt every moment, 
while the repast lasted, an hour ; that she prevented Tiburcius from 
swallowing a morsel of what was placed before him ; and that, when 
they left the room, she was assured that none of the occurrences 
which he had narrated to her before they quitted the garden, had 
been accidental, and that the house of her father was no safe hon^ 
for him. 

They parted for the night — ^Rostaing taking leave of his adopt^ 
brother with marked civility ; and when Tiburcius passed along tl^® 
corridor, to his apartment, Hellione's eyes followed the friend of ^^^ 
childhood to the door with a feeling scarcely definable ; why sl^® 
entertained such a feeling we shall soon see. 

Tiburcius was not aware of the mischief which had been p<^^i 
•pared for him at this supper : but which, through the watchf^ 
activity of Hellione, he had escaped. In the dish to which RostaiX^ * 
helped him with every show of aflfection, broken needles had be<^2 
mixed with the sauce, so that in all probability immediate dea'^" 
would have been the consequence of his partaking of it. Rostaic^ 
was not blind to his sister's solicitude and activity upon the occasio^^ 
nor did they tend to allay the hatred, jealousy, and revenge, whi(^' 
gave such indubitable proofe of an aberration of intellect. 

When Tiburcius reached his room, a large dark chamber, &intl^ 
lighted by one candle, he could not divest himself of something lik 
a dread of the shares and plots by which he was surrounded. H^ 
drew aside the curtain, and even looked behind a wardrobe whicl^ 
stood facing his couch, to convince himself that no enemy, eitheJ^ 
animal or mechanical, was actually concealed behind him. He fel^ 
almost ashamed of his own precautions; and having undressed ^ 
threw himself into bed, resolved to dispel all the unworthy appre-^ 
hensions by which he was assailed. 

He lay down; but with 111 his resolution, could not hd 
listening to a sort of murmuring noise, which SQund^ jigai 
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However, sleep stole OTer his eyelids, and he was on the point of 
dropping into a gentle slumb^, when two soft taps at the door 
aroused him. He started up, and found they had been given by 
the old and faithful waiting- woman of the affectionate Hellione. 
She put into his hand a note, written in pencil, by her young 
mistress, and crossing herself as she turned away from him, took 
her leave. 

The note spoke volumes. Hellione too surely had been con- 
vinced of his danger. Like a true woman, she discarded every 
feeling of selfishness — she saw that his safety depended upon their 
separation. The note contained these words : 
" Adieu — hefore sun rise to-morrow — adieu." 
Awakened by this tender, yet forcible, appeal to a sense of all 
his dangers, Tiburcius rejoiced that she admitted the justice of what 
he had said the night before. 

While this was passing in the mind of Tiburcius, Hellione was 
seated at the window of her room, gazing on the bright stars, ever 
and anon hidden from her view by the passing clouds, her thoughts 
dwelt upon her brother Rostaing—dwelt upon him against her wiU 
and inclination. She endeavoured, in vain, to drive him from 
her mind, because she admitted at least in her solitude, a pure and 
ardent affection for Tiburcius, between whom and herself her proud 
and impracticable brother had so violently, so sanguinarily, in- 
terposed. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the character of this infuriated 
young man, h^unlened as he was by habits of systematic debauchery. 
^ the encouragement of his imperious feelings, he suffered himself 
!^ be led to the very extreme of ferocity, which indeed seemed to be 
^^erent in his character, even in early youth. In principle, he 
^^ profligate and shameless ; and, when the chord of his insanity 
^aa once stricken, nothing could check his wild career — ^when once 
^cited, neither reason nor compassion had any influence over him. 
J^^ bodily strength, unfortunately, gave him the power to execute 
^^ most daring designs; and his success as a duellist, and his 
^umphs as a drinker, had placed him at the head of the society 
^th which he chose to live, which was composed of persons gene- 
^^^y avoided by everybody else, and who, b^g by no means rich, 
^\ustered round their chief — ^to whom they gave, in return for his 
^^Uuiers and suppers, a sort of tavern frienckhip, characterised by 
* subserviency, which, clumsily as it was proffered, was highly 
S^tifying to one who could bear no rival near his throne. 

No trait in his extraordinary character was perhaps so extraor- 
^^Uiary as his romantic affection for his sister Hellione. He was 
^^iver satined unless he exercised an entire control over her. He 
'^^tched her like a dog, and was just as ready to fly upon any one 
^bo approached her; jealous in an inexplicable degree, of an 
^fi^ectiiMi which he never evinced towards her. When alone with 
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her, he rarely spoke to her, except to find feult — ^he was never known 
to bestow upon her one fraternal kiss — at times he seemed much 
more inclined to beat her. He was as restless in her presence as a |,_g 
tiger at the sight of fire ; and although Hellione loved him with a 
sister's love, ^e felt— such was his fierceness, such his pride, such 
his violence — ^that she never dare tell him so. Her association with 
him was one course of dread and horror; more especially when 
Tiburcius happened to be present. 

And in what a position was poor Hellione placed 1 for if she 
were exempt from what, as far as one can calculate, seems to ha^® 
been the family insanity, she was almost as ill-prepared for "tlie 
world's ways, as the ways of the worldly ; she had had no motJ^^ 
to train her mind — she had no female associates to sympathise wi-^ 
her feelings— her principles and opinions were all formed by hers^^' 
aided to a certain extent by her priest, and her souhrette, who ^«*^88 
in her sixty-third year, and was the old woman with whom ^^® 
habitually associated. The consequence of all this was, that th^^>^ 
principles and opinions were hke flowers without roots, planted ^^^ 
the sand ; and ignorant of tJie dangers and deceits with which -t^^^ 
busier spheres of life are full, she allowed her affections their natu-^*^ 
play, and unhesitatingly gave her heart to Tiburcius ; feeling h^^^' 
self justified in her choice by the regard and affection which h^^^^ 
father so constantly bestowed upon him. Nothing could be m c^^ 
natural — ^they had been brought up together from children. ^^^ 
was ftn orphan — she nearly so ; without relations, without fiienc^^^^ 
they felt that they were all the world to each other ; and HeUior:^^*®' 
as we have already said, saw no reason for disguising her se--^^^' 
timents. 

Wrapped as she was in meditations concerning the fate of h^c— ^ 
she loved, and of the nature and character of the Imtred, the deacL — -^ 
hatred, which Rostaing unquestionably bore him, and even thinkir^^^^^ 
of the means by which she might concihate her brother, and dra.^ — ^ 
him from a course of life and conduct so cruel and disgraceful ^^^ 
that, which he was pursuing, Hellione was suddenly aroused by loi^^^^ 
and rapid cries of " Fire, foe, fire I " which resounded through tt::=^^^^_ 
house, coming from the lower floor on which Tiburcius's sleepin^^^' 
room was situated, and in an instant afterwards a cloud of bumiii^^^° 
smoke burst from the windows. 

Again the cries of fire were repeated, and before Hellione 
heart had throbbed thrice in her bosom, the door of her room w 
burst open, and Rostaing stood before her. 

"What I what in the name of heaven has happened?" 
Hellione. 

" A little disturbance — ^that's all," said her brother, in a to: 
of cool indifference. 

"What disturbance?" cried Hellione; and all at once t l _ ^^ 
danger to which her beloved must have been subjected, flashii=^^^*^o 
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mind, she added, in a tone of phrensy, " Where is Tibur- 

3re?" 

ve told you," said Rostaing, " it is only a disturbance— 

baing," said Hellione, " your calm voice ill accords with 
ated countenance — something dreadful has happened — 
im has been sacrificed." 
;iml" said Kostaing, smiling a ghastly smile; '^don^t 

s only a man " 

3re is ho— what have you done with him ? " cried the half 

rl. 

k you, Hellione — ^Tiburcius is not my brother." 

ik, then," cried she ; " where is the fire? " 

r father is safe ; come, let me save you — you alone. I 

you to a place of security." 

►ne rushed towards the door. 

3 our brother I " cried she. 

ceiling of his room has fallen in upon him," said Kos- 
iltingly ; " but he was not my brother." 
'der I murder I " cried HeUione ; but Rostaing threw him- 
een her and the door, and stopped her flight. 
y should the fire cause you such alarm — such anguish? " 
I am not there ; I am here safe with you ; there is no hurry." 

he — ^he — oh! Rostaing let me fly— do not stop me — •]] 

►ment that passes — oh! Rostaing " She made an ;K 

rush by him, but he held her by the arms — ^while writhing j; 

ore, she exclaimed again, " Let me go, tiger ! " ] 

ing, closing the door, pushed her rudely from him. ^ V, 

. seem to have a great dread of fire," said he ; "I tell 
1 your brother — your Mend — and yet I am a tiger ! The 

received four wounds for you, Hellione, and mil receive 
more if any one unworthy of you dares to approach you — 
i is one of those." 

ill save him if I perish ! " exclaimed Hellione. 
I love him, then ? " cried Rostaing. 
nuch as I hate you," replied his exasperated sister. 

Q listen, infatuated girl " % 

is moment, a voice of one in grief and anguish was heard 

e noise of the crackhng timbers of the,faUing walls. 

recognised it — she listened — a thousand feelings agitated 

— it was the voice of Tiburcius — a human form caught her 

jt the clouds of smoke, and before she could satisfy herself '•* 

lity Tiburcius was in her arms. The surprise overcame her ; *■ 

trembled, and, as he supported her, she whispered in his Vt 

annot survive this — if we must part, heaven bless you ! " 
cius laid the fainting Hellione on h^ej^ch, and rushed to 
3se to see if escape that way were «HBH|K4Mid to ascer- 
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tain whether the marquis was safe. Scarcely had he quitted the room; 
his unexpected appearance in which, considering all things for the 
moment, had unmanned Rostaing, than the infuriated incendiarf 
rushed after him — but he was gone — safe from his vengeance, now 
inflamed in a tenfold degree — but such safety was but of little avail ; 
Rostaing followed him down the staircase, and having lost sight of 
him exclaimed, " Let him go where he will, I will follow him, and 
have his life ! " 

Ilellione heard this dreadful denunciation, and flew from her 
couch to the door of the room at the moment her father reached 
it. Intuitively, as it were, aware of all that had passed, he threw 
himself on his knees before his daughter, and turning towards a 
crucifi'x which hung against the waU, his features convulsed with 
grief, plainly developed by the still raging flames of his house, 
he said, " Heaven have pity on a guilty race — ^Thy will be done." 

These words, perfectly mysterious to Hellione, fell sadly on 
her ear, and she sank senseless on her father^s shoulder. 

It would be a work of supererogation here to describe that most 
extraordinary spot of ground called the Camargue, which, within 
six leagues of the mouth of the Rhone, is bound as it were between 
two branches of that rapid river, at which point the salt and 
fresh waters meet. It is one of the most extraordinary spots upon 
the face of the earth — ^rarely visited by any, except occasionily 
by shepherds, doomed to watch the sheep which feed upon its 
marshy herbage, or sometimes by adventurous sportsmen, who ren- 
dezvous at Fourques — consisting of three miserable hovels-—wh^ic6» 
guided by the unhappy herdsmen, they get across the mud-banto, 
and enjoy excellent sport in wild-duck shooting. 

No place upon earth is like the Camargue — one can only aasiffl^ 
late its natural appearance with that of a world in the midst w 
the work of creation — everything in and about it is in disorder^ 
the earth and water are mingled together — ^the fish swarm among^ 
the subaqueous grass — enormous serpents rear their crests to tb® 
sun, ^bask upon the well- washed pebbly shore. Wild horses aj® 
seen swimming about its banks in company with the water-fo^^l 
while in the interior, attracted by the climate, the variety ^^ 
plants and flowers which grow on the island, its proximity to t>**^ 
sea, and its scarcely broken sohtude, birds from all latitude, 
unknown even in the neighbourhood, are seen flying in perfi^^ 
security, without shunning either the shepherds or their flocks. ^^ 

Still, notwithstanding the apparent fertility of this stran^^i 



region — notwithstanding the interest it cannot fail to inspire, a*^-^^ 
the curiosity it must inevitably excite, it is impossible to fed ^V^^2 
or comfortable while in it — ^the vapours rising from its marsbe^^ 
its flowers blooming upon beds of mud ; its beautiful verdu^^ 
treacherously covering pits and quicksands, and the rushing whC^^ 
of waters, which are perpetually wearing away the very groi 
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ion which the visitor stands — all conduce to create imeasiness 
iring one's stay there. Its beauty seems perfidious, and we quit 
with a feeling that we have left a proscribed country.* 

One day, just as the sun was setting in all its golden splendour, 
isting its last rays over the dry land on the north of the Camargue, 
huge bird of prey rose suddenly from the ground, its beak clotted 
ith blood, uttering a loud and piercing simek of anger and dis- 
ontent at having been disturbed from its horrid banquet on a 
lorpaijB which lay extended within ten yards of the river. 

The moment the monster took flight, a stone fell amongst the 
idghbouring rushes, which had been aimed at it, by a young herds- 
nan, who, stepping forward, exclaimed, in a tone of vexation, " I 
baTe overshot the mark — ^if I had not I should ^*' 

He did not finish the sentence — his speech was stopped by the 
a^t which presented itself to his view. The dead body was at his 
feetr—near it lay the hilt of a broken sword, a cloaK and coat 
^vered with mud, and a hat ornamented with red feathers. 

The startled herdsman stopped, nor was he much Ratified by 
learing his companion, who was close behind him, exclaim, " Oh I 
tisAerg, isit?" 

'' It is, indeed,*' replied the herdsman ; " and is this the fish that 
roil told me you could not carry up to Fourques by yourself? 'Is 
^ for such fishing as this that my brother-in-law, Fouran of 
Avignon, has come down the river? " 

" You have just hit it, Pierin," said the boatman. 

"If this is your trade, brother-in-law," answered the other, 
'you must go to market without me, Wlaat are you looking at 
^ 80 earnestly for ? " 

" To make out, if I can," said the boatman, *' whether it is mine 
*theo«^er." 

" What I are there two ? " asked Pierin. 

" There are — Glisten. This morning, about four o'clock, I was 
^ on the shore at Avignon, getting ready for work before it was 
iuite light, when a young gentleman hail^ me, stepped into^ my 
^t without speaking, and the moment he was in it, sharply 
aiough, as I thought, ordered me to put off with him directly, at 
^ same time plsujing a box which he had brought down to the 
iver-fflde, before him. I did as he bid me, for he was so fierce and 
^Mnmanding that I was afraid to say nay ; and when we were well 
^^ in the stream, I asked him whither he wished to go. 

" * To the mouth of the river,' said the young gentleman. 'You 
^ttll be well paid.' To which I replied, as I thought he must have 
^wn, that we could not go lower down the river than Aries. 

" ' Go to Aries, then,' was his answer. 

* The change that has taken place in the Camargue, rince the period to which thli 
^f«tive refers, is almost beyond belief. It is now well peopled, numerous excellent 
I haye been built upon ^ and it is in the liighest state of cultivatioa 

I 
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" ' It is a long way, sir,* said I ; * mine are heavy oars, and 
don't think I shafl be able to pull for twelve hours.' 

" ' I win relieve you when you are tired,' replied he. ' Besides 
the current is all in our favour.' So away we went, and sure 
enough never did I carry so melancholy a passenger. He held 
down his head, and at times hid it in his hands ; then he would 
raise his eyes to heaven, and look at the moon. So, seeing hov 
desolate he seemed, I kept talking to him about everything in the 
world that I knew of, in order to amuse him. 

" And perhaps," said the brother-in-law, " to find out his 
history ? " 

*' Find out," said Fouran ; " not I — ^I have not the least curi- 
osity about me — not that I got a single syllable out of him by way 
of answer to anything I said. So at last, I mentioned the fire that 
had broken out in the house of the Marquis de Cruentaz— asked 
him if he had seen it, or knew if it was out ; for you see I had 
not even curiosity enough to go to look at that So, in answer to 
my question, he says, says he, * Yes, it is out, and all is safe.' This 
was in his common voice, but between the next two pulk of the 
oars, I heard him mutter to himself, ' Else / should not be here.' 

" There our conversation stopped. As the day began to dawn. 
he kept his eyes constantly fiied upon the lessening towers of 
Avignon, and when they at last faded from our sight, he again hid 
his mce and cried like a child. Seeing which, I thought I would 
try to please him, and raise his spirits, and accordingly I struck up 
my favourite song of ' The Troubadour quitting his mi^tress.^ I knew 
I should please Mm, and sure enough I did ; for I hadn't sung three 
lines before he threw me some money, and begged I womd not 
trouble myself to sing any more ; so I told him he was too liberal 
by half, and put his money in my pocket." 

" Ah I " said the herdsman, " that was all fair — gentlemfli 
should always pay for their fancies — ^though I can't compliment his 
taste in not liking your singing ; but still you should not have 
kiUed him." 

" Killed him ! " said Fouran ; ** this dead man lying here maynt 
be him." 

"Who can it be?" 

" Listen — as I said before — ^listen," said Fouran. " About two 
hours before vespers, just as we had cleared the little islands of 
Beaucaire, what should I see but a boat a long way astern of ^ 

Eulling at a great rate ; whereupon, knowing the Camargue to be* 
ivourite rendezvous for gentlemen who have a taste for cutting 
each other's throats in an honourable way, on account of its bang 
out of the Papal territory, I asked my passenger if he expected 
anybody. He said, ' No : that he should land at Aries and pro- 
ceed to Marseilles, whence he meant to embark on a long voyage.* 
« Before the boat neared us, the passenger in it, who had beeo 
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jwing with the waterman, had laid himself down to rest, and I 
oon saw that it was Bruno who was pulling, although he kept 
mder the opposite bank ; but all at once his companion jumped up, 
md inan instant seizing one of the oars, went to work, and dashed 
towards us. The moment he got near enough, he threw a grap- 

eng right into my boat, and exclaimed, in a tone of triumph, ^ I 
ve got him — ^I hold him I * 

" I did not know what to do— but I had not much time to con- 
sider, for the gentleman jumped on board, having nearly knocked 
me into the river, and I perceived in an instant that it was Kos- 
taing de Cruentaz." 
X " The mad gentleman with the sister?" said Pierin. " He who 
figitfi three duels a week ? " 

" The same." 

" And is this his body ? " 

" Perhaps so, and perhaps not," said Fouran ; " however, the 
moment he jumped on board of me he ran aft. Upon which my 
passenger, looking at him calmly and firmly, said, ^ Kostaing — you 
meditate some dreadful crime.' 

'^They then began to talk, and my passenger seemed rational 
uid just ; but Cruentaz was mad, if ever I saw a madman. 

" *The world is not wide enough for us both,' said he. 

" 'Therefore is it,' said the other, ' that I leave you. I know 
tty duty to my benefewtor — ^to that I am ready to sacrifice every- 
tlung— even my pride.' 

"*That is not enough,' said Cruentaz; *I thirst for your 
WoodP 

"'Thirst on,' said the other, 'no power shall induce me to 
^w the sword I have received from the father, against the son.' 

" ' Coward I ' said Cruentaz. 

" The blood mounted to the cheeks of my passenger, but he 
*tniggled with his rage and conquered it, and answered — 

" ' He that has nothing to lose can have nothing to fear— you 
■'nahed me to go — ^I am gone — ^what more do you desire ? ' 

"'Yesterday,' exclaimed Cruentaz, gnashing his teeth, 'yes- 
terday, your going would have satisfied me. Helhone has now 
degraded, debased herself, by owning that she loves you: you 
iBOBt die ! ' 

"Well, Pierin," continued the boatman, "you must understand 
oy this time what droll sort of people young lords are. However, 
i^n that, they both drew their swords ; but as we were close to 
-fcles, and anybody from the shore might have seen what they 
^CK at, I run my boat smack against Bruno's, and the shock 
^Wferset young Cruentaz. 

" ' Oh ! ' cried Bruno, * have pity upon us, good gentlemen, 
sod if you must fight, let us pull back, and you can land higher up 
*be river,' 

l2 
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" ^ That will take too much time,* said Rostaing ; and seizini 
the oars, pulled both boats, which were lashed together, with the 
fury of a demon into the middle of the current, and away they shot 
like arrows through the rapids before Aries, dashing among the 
reefs covered with spray. 

" * Holy Mother ! ' said I to Bruno, ' otir boats will both be 
lost.' 

" * It is all my fault,' said Bruno, whose voice was drowned in 
the noise of our extraordinary voyage ; * my passenger, about an 
hour after you were gone from Avignon, came to me, and asked 
me if I had seen anybody on foot or horseback pass along the road; 
when, thinking no harm, I replied no — but by way of something 
to say, I told him that you had been hired by a young gentleman 
to take him down the river. Whereupon he told me that he was 
certain it was a friend of his, of whom he was anxious to take leave 
before he quitted France, and gave me some money, in order to 
induce me to follow and overtake him if I could. However,' 
added Bruno, * now that I see what it all means, if they do fight, 
I must take back the survivor, because he will help to pull up 
against the stream, inasmuch as he will be deucedly anxious to g^ 
back to the Papal city — ^you can stay with your brother-in-law for 
the night, and come up with him to-morrow ; — ^but, above all 
things, if one of them should happen to be killed, do not forget to 
throw his body into the river.' " 

" And which was killed ?" said Pierin. 

" How should I know ? " said the boatman. The moment they 
got on shore at the Camargue, one said, ' No power shall induce me 
to fight 1 ' whereupon they came to high words, which seemed to 
me sSl natural enough ; till at last Cruentaz told him that, if hfi 
would not fight, he would kill him as he was. Upon which th^, 
other said,— 

" ' Heaven will require a severe account of this affair — remCTi' 
ber, I oppose you hand to hand, only to prevent you from becoming 
a murderer.' 

" And then, sure enough, to it they went — off flew their cloab 
and coats, and out came their swords ; but my man was perfectly 
cool, and parried every thrust of the other, till at length, the 
ground getting soft under their feet, they removed to another 
place, where, unfortunately, Cruentaz saw me looking on;—he 
rushed at me, and ordered me in a tone of fury to get out of sight- 
after that, of course I dared not watch them, except at a greater 
distance. 

*| As, however, notwithstanding the rebuff of Cruentaz, I k^p^ 
looking at them as well as I could, it seemed to me that my paf' 
senger refused to continue the combat ; but all at once Cruentaz ©i^ 
something to him, which seemed in an instant to change his nator® 
and excite him dreadfidly j for, seizing his sword, which he had thro^ 
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om liim, he raised his arms as if calling heaven to witness some 
readful declaration, and instantly attacked Kostaing with the 
reatest fury. In half a minute both their swords were broken, 
nd they continued stabbing and digging away with the remaining 
ats of their blades ; till, abandoning those, they seized each other, 
md in the struggle fell together amongst the rushes, when I lost 
aght of them. They rose again, so covered with blood and mud 
that I could not make out one firom the other — I could distinguish 
but one mass and two arms striking furiously — ^the mass fell again 
—one arm only moved, and that but twice or thrice faintly — ^for 
an instant I beiield one head above the reeds, but afterwards I saw 
no more. 

" Then," continued Fouran, " I made the best of my way to 
Fourques ; and, before I met you, had turned round to look at the 
river to see whereabouts the boats were— one only remained moored 
to the bank, and, in the other, I saw two men rowing as hard as 
they could up against the stream, whom I have no doubt were 
Brnno and the conqueror. 

"As to the other," added he, turning over the body, " he is so 
njaimed — so cut about, and so covered with mud, that Old Nick 
lumself would be puzzled to make him out^— his whole countenance 
is one wound." 

" Which is to eat him, the birds or the fish ? " said Pierin to 
hw companion, who,, leaning over the body, was washing the face 
with some tufts of wet grass. 

" Why," rephed Fouran, " at present, neither ; for, bad as he 
looks, he is not dead." 

Whereupon they lifted up the wounded man, and laid him so 
that the water of a little rippling brook, hard by, might flow over 
jiis face — a proceeding which filled them with considerable alarm, 
iBaamuch as by the laws and ordinances of Popery, duellists are de 
facto excommunicated persons. 

" Shall we leave him here as he is ? " said Fouran. 

"I think," said Pierin, " we ought to be very careful how we 
I^Mddle with the affairs of great men ; if he recovers, we may get 
iato some scrape." 

"Besides," said Fouran, " if it should be the other, as I think it 
fehjr the hat and feather, I should not like to do him any service 
whatever, becau«e if he came to life again all well and wicked as 
^er, he might take it amiss, and cut our throats." 

" As for me, I wont touch him," said Pierin ; " he ought to have 
confessed himself before he resigned his life." 

" Pierin," said Fouran, " great lords are sometimes rich — ^recol- 
tet that — ^let us, therefore, be humane and charitable, and try to 
find out which of the two this is." 

Acting upon this disinterested suggestion, they proceeded to 
^ the head of the sufferer from the httle brook, and discovered 
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that he had endeavoured to drink — ^but, neyertheleas, they could 
not recognise him— ^ven the distinguishing marks of his dr^ only 
served to deceive them ; for, in the hurnr of his flight, Rostaing, 
although he had taken his own cloak, had carried off the hat of 
Tiburcius. Instead of helping the unfortunate victim, the two 
worthies held a new consultation as to what they should do for the 
best — ^that is, for themselves. Time pressed — ^twilight was nearly 
past, and darkness was so fast approaching, that uie blood of the 
victim and the clear water by whicn he lay, appeared of the same 
colour ; the wind whistled through the reeds, and the serpentB half 
nimibed with the cold, had already coiled themselves np in their 
green retreats. 

How Fouran the boatman, and his brother-in-law Pierin the 
shepherd, made up their minds to act under the circmnstanceB, 
history recordeth not — all we know is, that poor Hellione, after the 
alarm and excitement naturally caused by the recent fire, was 
satisfied only with having in her hurried note given her consent to 
the departure of Tiburcius ; for, accustomed as she was to the vio- 
lence of her brother, she could not but attach a more than usual 
importance to the horrible determination he expressed when he 
rushed down the staircase in pursuit of him^ whom of all the world 
* she loved the best. 

It was on the evening of the day following the hateful rencmtrt 
at the Camargue, that she was sitting working, and endeavouring 
to amuse her father the marquis, suffering as he was under the 
incipient symptoms of a fit of the gout, brought on by his exposure 
and exertions during the fire ; but all her efforts either to confine 
her thoughts to hex embroidery, or suit her conversation to her 
father's temper, were vain — her eyes wandered over the room in 
which they were sitting, which, although it had escaped destruction, 
yet bore many marks of the effects of the devastating element, the 
sight of which filled her mind with fresh recollections of the horrid 
event which had so recently occurred. 

Unluckily for Acr, her father, who always assumed a carekflB 
manner, and who affected perfect indifference as to the accident 
which had so terrified and distressed his child ; talked of nobody 
but Tiburcius, of whose intentional absence he was not aware. 

" Why has he left Us, Hellione ? " said the old gentleman ; "tell 
me, my dear girl, has any accident happened to him ? *' 

" None, sir," replied- Hellione, " rely upon it we shall have good 
news from him shortly." 

" News !" said the marquis — " what, then, is he so far removed 
from us that he cannot come to speak for himself? And where is 
Kostaing ? — are they together ? Tell me : I own my son's language, 
when he rushed out of your room on the night of the bustle, alarmed 
toe." 

" Oh I no,*' said Hellione, " something had passed — some reproach 
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B8 to Ms mode of life which excited him — oh ! — ^no — ^no — ^it meant 
nothing." 

" What ! " said the marquis, " may I not make a single observa- 
tion upon the conduct of my own son?" 

" My dear father," said Hellione, " do not be angry with what 
I am going to say ; but, rely upon it, if you yielded less to him^ he 
YTOuld r38pect you the more." 

" Ah I Hellione," said the marquis, " you talk well — ^but I am 
growing old— I love quiet — ^I do not Kke to irritate him. Kostaing 
has in his veins blood that — ay, ay, in him^ the most terrible of 
of his ancestors lives again. True, most true is it, that the sins of 
our forefathers are to be visited upon their children." But then, 
liaving almost unconsciously assumed a tone which it was his constant 
effort always to avoid, and seeing moreover that Hellione was 
seriously affected by perceiving him so moved, he instantly assumed 
the playful smile, which he had generally at command, to disguise 
his feelings, and added — " You remember Bluebeard's key, the stain 
of which could never be effaced? — Oman's destiny is not to be 
averted." 

"What are you thinking of, my dear father?" said Hellione. 

" Thinking," replied he, " that Tibmxjius vexes me by leaving us." 

"Hush! iSther," said Helione, "I hear a noise ; perhaps he is 
returned." 

"No, no," said the marquis, " it is some of the servants passing 
along the lobby. Yet," continued he, " after all, dear Hellione, 
fiosteing loves you." 

Hellione bowed her head, as if admitting the proposition. 

"When I die, Hellione," said the marquis, "he will be your 
Bupport." 

" Oh ! dearest, dearest father, do not talk about dying," said 
Hellione. 

"Why," answered the marquis, with his accustomed gaiety of 
planner, " flying gout, my dear girl, does not confer a patent of 
immortality." 

"Listen, father! listen!" said Hellione, eagerly. "I do hear 
steps— I am not deceived— there is a knocking at the gate — some 
one is coming up stairs — ^it is Tiburcius." 

Hellione was right, and she was wrong — steps were heard. 
Hellione threw down her work, and the marquis raised himself, by 
placing his arms on those of his chair, to listen. 

A servant opened the door of the room. 

" Is it he ? " said the marquis. 

Bostaing stood before him. 

"No," said the marquis, "no ;" and, as if correcting himsell, 
ftdded, " yes, yes ; — ^'tis he" 

Contrary to his ordinary custom, Rostaing entered apparently 
ia excellent spirits ; his air was gay and triumphant. The marquis 
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looked at him with parental satisfaction, which his numerous indis- 
cretions could not eradicate, till, seeing on his face two fresh wounds, 
he said to him — " What, Rostaing, you rogue, you have been in 
some new quarrel — scarred in the face like your father ;" and then 
the old gentleman laughed. Had any one else referred to his scar, 
he might not have been so complacent. 

" Oh, no," said Rostaing, " do not compare the scratch of a 
beast^s paw with the cut of a sabre — and how are youy my little 
sister ? " added he, holding out both his hands to her, in which she 
placed hers, trembling with the dreadful recollection of their last 
interview ; but she dare not even whisper that which occupied her 
whole mind — she looked at him — ^waited to hear him speak— a 
second seemed to her an age. 

" Have you seen our liburcius ? " asked the marquis. 

" Your liburcius I " answered Rosts^ng, scornfully. " No I not 
to-day." 

There is blood on his face I thought Helhone — " Your wound is 
deep," said she, in a faltering voice. 

" Do not frighten yourself about that^ my dear girl," answered 
Rostaing. " I never was better in my Ufe." 

" I am dehghted to find you so," said the marquis. 

" I am tired," said the son ; " and I am hungry." 

" So much the better," exclaimed the affectionate parent, de- 
lighted to find that, contrary to his habit, his son felt an appetita 
which, from his regularly irregular course of living, was unusual with 
him. 

" What on earth has happened ! " whispered Hellione to herself. 

The Marquis raUied alt his energy to ring the bell, which was 
on the table beside him, in order that something might be im- 
mediately got ready for his son's repast. 

" What would you like to eat, Rostaing ? " said the marquis, as 
the servant obeyed the summons. 

"Why," said the exhilarated young man, "whatever is best 
will do for 7716," at the same time pacing the room, evidently in the 
highest possible spirits. 

" Ah ! " said the marquis, " my dear fellow, if I could but per- 
suade you to lead a regular life — ^this " 

Here the old gentleman was interrupted in his paternal lecture, 
by a shout of laughter from his impracticable son ; and Hellione, 
watching his movements, overcome by the deepest anguish, mur- 
mured, " All is lost for me I " 

Rostaing, whether he heard the muttered exclamation or not, 
darted upon his unhappy sister a look full of demoniacal irony, and 
seeing her pale and terrified, approached her, and in the sweetest 
tone of voice, said — 

" What is the matter, dearest Hellione ? the sister who loves 
me — ^undividedly — ^why, dearest, you look as if you were sleepy." 
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She trembled — a voice which spoke to her heart alone, whis- 
•ed, " Tiburcius is dead ! " No longer able to endure this horrible 
ture of mind, she fixed her scrutinising eyes upon her brother, 
1 measuring him, as it were, from head to foot, spoke not a word, 
3 pointed with her finger to a stain of blood which was on his 
t. Her lips moved — ^again her eyes rested on his countenance 
search of an explanation of what she saw. 

"Ha, ha," said Rostaing; "is it blood you see, my dear 
Uione? I have been shooting — ^that is the blood of a turtle- 
re." 

" Have you killed anything ? " said the marquis, with a smile 
ningled doubt and good humour. 

" Yes, sir," said Rcitaing ; " a fine turtle-dove. Do you doubt 
Hellione? " added he, again turning to her — ^his eyebrows con- 
cted by a frown, while Ips lips quivered with a malicious smile. 
)o you doubt me, I say ? " 

Without waiting for the poor girPs answer, he threw upon the 
3r the hat, which in the hurry of quitting the Camargue, he had 
Dught away frt)m the field of battle, round which was twisted the 
wk feather which Tiburcius always wore. 

" There 1 Hellione — there 1 " said he, pointing to the object, 
rhe dove is dead, perhaps you will recognise the bird by his 
image." 

However much the hopes of Hellione had sunk before her fore- 
iings of the dreadftil event that she felt convinced awaited her, 
I did not at the moment comprehend the meaning of her mad 
►ther — but a minute's consideration brought the horrid truth to 
' mind* She trembled like the ivy, torn by the wind from its 
)part — her mouth opened to give utterance to a cry — ^but in vain, 
I had not the power to speak — she stepped forward a few paces, 
' hands stretched forth— -she tottered, and as if endeavouring to 
)g to something — ^life perhaps — ^her eyes grew fixed — ^her lips 
itected — ^her head sank, and with one long-drawn sigh she fell 
Awards. 

At this moment Ko^ttaing was summoned to his repast. 

**So much the better," said he, rubbing his hands joyously; 
0-day I could eat stones ! " and turning to the servant who was 
preaching the fallen Hellione,. he called out, " Come, sir, come — 
it is nothing ; I know hei^^t is all acting — all acting ;" and 
ay he went to his solitary banquet. 

All this had happened in so short a time, that almost before the 
or was closed, and certainly before the marquis was aware that 

I daughter had fallen — she was dead. 

« « » » « 

After this event, the character of the wretched Rostaing under- 
5nt an entire change ; a long stupor of grief was succe^ed by a 
JJisport of rage, and the conviction that his sister had so far 
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debased herself as to love the plebeian object of his fether's bounty, 
obliterated from his heart the sorrow he at first felt for her deatL 
The hour of remorse had not yet arrived. 

Resolved to drive her from his memory, as soon as common 
decency permitted, he launched into all sorts of excesses — ^no tender 
fraternal feeling had a place in his hardened heart. He gave him- 
self time neither for thinking nor sleeping, but abandoned himself 
to the society of the most worthless men — stained with crime, 
loaded with debts, and protected only from the course of law and 
justice, by the holy walls of Avignon. 

Above all things, he dreaded sleep— to avoid it, he had recourse 
to constant activity and spirits. His haggard Syes glistened over 
his cadaverous countenance, and gave him an almost superhuman 
appearance. Totally lost to aU sense of honour or principle, he 
delighted only in working the ruin of others, and involving those 
who called themselves his friends in all the mischiefe in which he 
could by any possibihty entangle them. He seldom visited his 
father's house, the scene of the dreadful tragedies of which he had 
himself been the author. 

On the other hand, the marquis remained shut up, refusing to 
see any one, mourning incessantly for Tiburcius, and tormented 
with a dread of fatalism almost incomprehensible. He fully be* 
lieved in the efficacy of the ban under which his ancestors so long 
ago had fallen, and compared, in all the bitterness of grief, the 
history of (Edipus with his own. 

Like a criminal purified by remorse and repentance, he waited 
the fulfilment of )nB destiny as the payment of a debt ; and with- 
out trembling at the approach of the great atonement to which he 
was convinc5l his whole family were to be devoted, bowed his head 
submissively, without even caring upon whom the avenging ann 
was to fall. From his youth, the marquis had been the sport of 
fate, and the remembrance of his forefathers had been so deeply 
impressed on his mind by the recital of their dreadful deeds, ^ 
even religion itself had failed to cure him of his superstition ; ^^. 
sudden death of his child had awakened all his apprehensions, ^^, 
he looked upon the blow by which she fell as like the thundert>o^ 
which destroyed Ajaz, or the fire which swallowed up Abiram.^ 

The death of Hellione had been so instantaneous, that nei^^ 
her father, who knew little of her heart or feelings, nor the senr^\- 
could account for it. It was not extraordinary, therefore, especi-^^ 
with the marquis's forebodings, that he should attribute to the "^^ 
of a just yet avenging Providence, that which surpassed all ^^^^^^^^q^ 
comprehension. Left to himself then, as he had been by his ^g 
since the occurrence of the calamitous event, he thought of notb:^'-^^ 
— spoke of nothing, but his lost Tiburcius. -g 

Whether it were that the repetition of this name by the mar^^ j 
(one day in the presence of Eostaing, during one of his ^* few 
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far between " visits to his pareiit), in a tone of mingled affection 
and sorrow, excited in Bostaing^s breast pity, jealousy, or justice, 
who shall guess ? — suffice it to say, that in answer to his Mher's 
usual mournful complaint that Tiburcius was unkind and ungrate- 
ful, else why was he not at home? — the madman exclaimed — 

" Tiburcius has not abandoned you ; he is not ungrateful — ^he 
cannot return — ^he never will retum--he is dead ; dead as Count 
D'Onis is — dead as others are, — because he dared to love my sister." 

At these words a slight shock a^tated the marquis, but he 
struggled with his feelings manfully ; he closed his eyes for a few 
moments, and spake not; when he opened them, he appeared 
perfectly calm and composed. 

" And Ae," said the old man, " he is gone too— so young. He 
was not of our fiimily — still — still-^he was tiie brother of my 
daughter ! " 

" And I,^^ exclaimed Bostaing, clenching his fist in his fakther's 
face, " who then am I ? " 

" You," said the marquis, " are the one predestined — ^you are 
to be the executioner of our family, and of yourself ; at once the 
sword and the victim — so runs the curse that is over us. Rostaing, 
dreadful will it be for him who goes last — ^the dregs of the cup will 
be bitter I ruin — eternal ruin waits him who drains it 1 As for 
myself, I am at ease — I am equally free from hope and fear." 

" Oh 1 " repUed the yoimg man, laughing, " the cup is a large 
one. I have tried myself to empty it, but it is bottomless. You, 
my dear father, would drink the Rhone and Durance too, if they 
were full of bitterness. Grief seems to me to,do you good ; you 
grow fat upon it." 

It is quite true, that the more the old marquis kept out of society 
the more he appeared to thrive. Notwithstanding the poignancy 
of his sorrow and the paleness of his countenance, under the cuticle 
of which one could scarcely believe the blood to circulate, he really 
did, as his son said, seem to thrive upon the evils which surrounded 
him, and which he bore with an ext^nal carelessness almost in- 
conceivable. 

Different, indeed, were the state and position of his ill-condi- 
tioned son : we have seen how he passed his miserable life ; but it 
had become now essential — ^to his comfort one can scarcely call it, 
for comfort he never knew — but to his existence, to drink. He ate 
nothing — ^brandy had superseded the blood in his veins — ^he slept 
never — ^he was a victim to alternate restlessness and lassitude ; but 
he could not die. 

Whither he went or what he did, seemed to be a matter of per- 
fect indifference to the infatuated young man ; he had enlarged the 
circle of his dissipation, and been far a-field in search of new excite- 
ments, so that nearly a fortnight had elapsed before he thought of 
paying his father another visit. Fevered, and wretched, and 
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broken down by excesses of all kinds, he at length turned his 
thoughts towards his once loved, now hated home, and accordingly 
proceeded to Avignon, which he reached just as the bells of the 
churches were tolfing heavily. As he entered the street in which 
his father's house stood, he saw the end of a procession passing round 
one of the corners of a neighbouring square, returning from a 
funeral. On arriving at the gates of his paternal residence, he found 
them open. He entered, and the first objects that caught his eye 
were the undertakers, stripping the walls of the hall — ^in which stood 
two trestles, whence a coffin had evidently been just removed— of 
the sable hangings with which it had been gloomily decorated. He 
looked round him in amazement. He went forwaiti — all was silent. 
He saw the old waiting woman, the faithful attendant of his lost sister, 
coming down the stairs, carrying a bundle in her arms ; he was 
about to ask her a thousand questions connected with all he saw 
around him, when, dropping him a low curtsey, and placing in his 
hands a large bimch of keys, she said, bursting into tears — 

" Marquis, I have served your sister, and your father — ^theyare 
dead — my task is fulfilled. You are now alone in this house, in 
which I saw you bom, and where I have staid till the last, to give 
you the keys. My masters are gone — ^they exist no longer ; I gOj 
and never will I enter these doors again." 

There was something in the address of this venerable and excel- 
lent woman that struck into the heart of the reprobate, the i^ 
Rostaing. He hastily thrust the keys into his pocket, placing ^» 
foot upon the first step of the staircase with the intentioi^ ^ 
ascending. The gpund reverberated through the walls, and }^® 
fancied he heard the voices of its former inhabitants — ^his imagina-^^^^ 
giving new hfe to those whom he had destroyed — his courage f^^ 
him ; he could advance no farther. m 

"To-morrow," cried he, "to-morrow I will take possessi^^ ^^^ 
Saying which, he rushed out of the hotel without even diuttin^^^}* 
doors after him ; such was his agitation ; and hurried to the soc^ ■A^ 
of his drunken associates to (£own in new excesses the mis^^^ 
which overwhelmed him. ^.^^db 

" My father is dead," said he, as he entered the room where t^^^^^ 
were assembled. AVhereupon these dirty parasites raised a loud 
of congratulation, that their patron and dupe bad come into 
sion of his fortime. But he heard them not — his thoughts wen 
his sister — on the sudden death of her, of whose honour and affect 
he had been so jealous — whose death came from his hand. 

" So young — so good! " murmured Rostaing. 

New shouts of laughter followed this involuntary exclamati« 

** And so handsome I " 

" Are you mad ? " said one of the most familiar of his creati 
" What a strange funeral oration over a dead father — the respecta' 
Marquis " 
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In an instant, waking from the reverie in which this soliloquy 
scaped him, he cast a look of rage and fury upon the daring jester, 
;yho had ventured to touch upon his father's memory, and without 
jondescending to utter one syllable of explanation upon a subject, 
jTith which he never meant to trust his friends^ he hastily quitted 
[heir presence. 

To endeavour to describe the state to which the infatuated 
f oung man's mind was now reduced or exalted, would be impossible 
—the sharpest agonies of remorse filled his heart. It was but too 
clear to hun that to his own ferocity and abruptness, the death of 
his strangely-loved sister was entirely attributable ; and to that 
event, wholly unaccounted for by any natural causes to the marquis, 
might unquestionably be traced that of his father. Whither could 
he fly^ to hide his anguish? — ^whither could he turn for con- 
solation ? He walked rapidly along the streets. Having reached 
the ramparts, the very silence startled him; he crossed the 
river — ^he abandoned himself to every excess of grief, which 
excited his constitutional infirmity in a more dreadful degree. 
He threw himself upon the ground, called upon the name of his 
murdered Hellione, and even bit the earth which had swallowed her 
up. In fact, his own account of his sufferings fully justifies that 
which no longer remains a question of doubt, that in inheriting the 
vices of his ancestors, he also inherited their insanity. 

Arousing himself in a paroxysm of frenzy from a lucid interval 
of comparative repose, during which tears had come to his relief, he 
started to his feet again, and an insatiable anxiety for action seized 
him ; he felt that he could only conquer his misery by violent 
exertion, and he ran rapidly and eagerly towards the hills on which 
stand the romantic Villeneuve and St. Andr^, taking however the 
most difficult paths, laughing and crying hysterically, as he 
scrambled up the sides of the accUvities. The combination of his 
feelings as to Hellione was terrible ; but, afi regarded the mass of 
crime he had committed, remorse, alas I was not among the number. 

Just as it was dark, an open gate presented itself to his view ; 
almost unconsciously he entered by it, into the church of the 
Chartreuse of Villeneuve — ^he passed through the corridor into a 
court-yard — ^thence he walked into the burying-ground. He walked 
there amongst the tombs, unconscious that they were tombs ; he lost 
his way in the cloisters, and little as he cared what became of him, 
endeavoured to retrace his steps — his effort, however, was in vain, 
for the gates had been closed upon him. 

By what influence he was affected beyond that of the mental 
Bxcitement and bodily fatigue he had undergone since he had quitted 
his imworthy companions, it is impossible to say ; but a combina- 
tion of these natural effects was sufficient to account for his falling 
Eisleep where he was, without caring to exert himself further for 
sxtrication from a shelter which, however ill-suited, spiritually 
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fipeaking, to his case or condition, at least covered his aching head, 
and insured him a resting-place for the night. 

In the evening of that very day, a person arrived at Avignon by 
the river, from 3ie Camargue, who, upon landing, directed hw 
steps towards the h6tel of the Marquis de Cruentaz. He was a 
young man, thin and pale, the sallowness of whose countenance was 
rendered almost ghastly, by the marks of wounds which must have 
been recently inflicted on it. 

He reached the house ; gazed up at its windows with a melan- 
choly satisfaction, and smiled in the midst of his evident suffenng, 
as if he had awakened from a frightful dream, and welcomed the 
approach of some long-hoped-for happiness. His countenance 
seemed to express the delightful anticipations of a son about to be 
restored to a father— of a lover on the eve of regaining his mistress. 
He crossed the street. It was clear, by his manner, that he was 
ignorant of what had recently happened in the house which he ap- 

S reached. As he drew near the gate, his anxiety gave him new 
fe and energy, and without waiting either for inquiry or considera- 
ation, he entered the deserted, dilapidated hotel, whence nobody 

ever saw him return. 

« « ♦ « « 

It may now perhaps be as well to throw a little light upon the 
" events of other days," to which, according to the belief of the 
dead Marquis de Cruentaz, the evils which had been foretold, had 
laUen upon his family. 

One hundred and fifteen years before the occurrence of the cir- 
cumstances which have been here recorded-^that is to say, in the 
year 1658, six persons were assembled under the trees in the court- 
yard of the Uttle convent of the Carmelites, at Villeneuve. Two of 
them proceeded to the gate, and the Superior of the house, then a 
dependency of the Carmelite convent at Avignon, delivered over to 
them a young and beautiful girl, from whom she appeared to part 
with deep regret ; their affection seemed mutual, and nothing but 
the cheering presence of an extremely fine young man, evidently 
her accepted lover, would have forced a smile to move her rosy hps, 
or checked a tear which seemed ready to flow from her sparkling 
eyes, over her long and beautiful eyelashes. 

The young couple were so perfectly handsome^* 

" Sq justly formed to meet by Nature," 

that even the three persons who accompanied them, could not refrain 
from looking at them with delight and satisfaction, rejoicing that 
fate had propitiously destined them for each other ; and nothing 
could equal the grace with which the young bride, bending before 
the Superior (their hands clasped in each other^s), offered her, as a 
pledge of her affection, a portrait of herself, painted by Mignaxd, in 
which she was represented in the dress of a nun, smiling with aeK>rt 
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of innocent maJice at the world, and carrying in the folds of her 
-woollen robe, woven by her own hands, tnfta of roses, which she 
had learned to forget. 

Let us see how events realised the flattering hopes which this 
xmion excited. Nine years after this marriage, a series of horrors 
occtured, in which the husband and his brother were involved, and 
wHch ended in the murder of the lovely wife, who, after receiving 
thirteen wounds with knives on her beautiful person, was hurled 
lifeless from one of the windows of that husband's house. 

Far from anticipating such a result, this lovely creature delighted 
to exchange the faithful friendship of the Carmelite sisters, for the 
love of th£ graceful cavaUer, who was no other than the Marquis 
BE Ganges 1 

From this monster, whose name is never mentioned without 
horror, and whose memory is held in detestation, and upon whom, 
and his descendents rested a curse, the Marquis de Cruentaz was 
descended in a right line ; but, as in consequence of a clause in a 
"Will, by which his father succeeded to a large estate, the family name 
was changed, the near relationship of the marquis to the De Ganges 
family, was not generally known ; still he himself could never get 
nd of the consciousness of his liability to be visited for the sins of 
lus ancestors. 

The marquis, who was of the elder branch, had been brought 
^p at Montpellier, and nobody recollected the period when, under 
Ms family name as the Chevalier de Ganges, ne engaged in the 
^ly wars of Louis XV. K any ancient soldier lives to remember 
CtAnges-le-Balafre, he would perhaps be puzzled to fancy that 
*^e late-departed, complacent old gentleman, had been the cornet 
of dragoons of other days, so well known to the Lnperialists, 
although, as we have seen, he did not hesitate to show his face, 
^pon which appeared the dreadful wound, which has already been 
fecribed. 

The portrait of the beautiful victim of her husband's violence, 
yhich she had given to the Superior on their separation, still smil- 
"*g» as its lovefy original had smiled, upon her ill-fated marriage, 
^^niained for many years exhibited amongst the pictures of numerous 
^er benefjEustors to the convent ; but the Carmelites having sold 
their house at Villeneuve to the Chartreuse, the likeness of the 
l>eautiM nun, whose name was unknown to the new possessors of 
the convent, was hung up in the corridor, as St. Rose, and became 
an object of veneration to the ignorant laity, and of the admiration 
of more than one monk. 

It was at the foot of this very picture that Roetaing, overcome 

by &tigue and exertion — the last survivor of the race of which this 

beautiful St. Rose was, in fact, the wretched source — ^fell into a 

feverish sleep and dreamt. To describe the dreams by which he 

was tormented, the dreadful visions which were conjured up during 
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his feverish slumbers, would be vain. At length, worn out with 
imaginary miseries, he started from his resting-place, and placing 
both his hands on his forehead, which seemed bursting under a rim 
of iron, he cast his eyes round the walls of the corridor, and beheld 
close to him the portrait of the Marchioness de Ganges. 

Not all the horrid spectres, not all the dreadful visions, which 
had bewildered him in Ids dreams — not all the thoughts and recol- 
lections of blood and crime which filled his mind and memory- 
could produce an effect equal to that which the sight of this picture 
created. It was so strong — so striking a likeness of the lost 
HeUione, that the idea of its being a painting vanished from his 
highly-excited mind ; he believed it to be her — his sister — ^the sister 
he had murdered. 

He threw himself upon his knees before it — ^he wept — ^he im- 
plored mercy — ^pardon. His sight failed him ; after a struggle, he 
again raised his eyes to the animated canvas. Still it smiled. 
He raved — ^fear, dtead, every bitter pang that Providence cfp 
inflict upon sin and infamy filled his heart ; he could no longer 
bear the sight of that innocent smile, which seemed to have b^ * 
perpetuated in the person of his ancestress to torment and torture 
the last of her race. He tiurned away from the object, which he 
could no longer bear to look upon. He hastily quitted the corri- 
dor, but still the beautiful vision was before him, strewing his path 
with roses imbued with blood. 

The monks, who were by this time moving about, were perfectly 
astonished by the conduct of Cruentaz, and not knowing exactly 
by what means he had become an inmate of the convent, and 
beUeving, as they naturally might by his manner, that he was mad, 
gave him to imderstand that he was quite at liberty to depart 
whenever he chose, and even seconded the hint hy " suiting the 
action to the word," and opening the gate. Cruentaz, without 
noticing them, quitted the place, and pursued his course across the 
country ; every object that his eye rested upon presenting to his 
disordered senses the figure of his murdered sister. 

Tired, and wretched, and fSsdnt, he again crossed the river, JuA 
perfectly unconscious of the course he was taking, re-entered 
Avignon, and more likely firom the force of habit, than firom any 
settled intention, found himself opposite what was now his own 
house. The moment he was conscious of the feet, he rushed int^ 
it, as if to hide himself from the gaze of man. 

At the sight of his home, his iron heart was softened, and grief 
resumed its empire over it. He ascended the stairs-— entered the 
suite of apartments — ^wandered amongst them for some time appa* 
emtly regardless of surrounding objects, and deeply buried i^ 
thought. The wind whistled trough the rooms, the doois of 
which had been taken off previous to the funeral ceremony, 9^^ 
had not been put up again, and of which many* of the windows 
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had been broken on the night of the fire. He found a good deal 
of the wainscoting half-burnt, the ceihngs cracked, the plaster 
broken from the walls, and the hangiogs blackened. He looked at 
the scene of devastation, but did not appear to recollect the 
cause of all these disasters ; that portion of his life seemed to be 
forgotten. 

The sight of one room alone, seemed to awaken him to a sense 
of his existence — ^it was that in which his sister had lived till the 
night of the fire. The sashes of the windows had been broken, 
aud the north-easterly wind had blown in the dry leaves of autumn, 
which were whirling about in little eddies upon the floor. Over a 
richly-gilt oak cabinet, hung a piece of wainscot detached from the 
wall, waving in the air like the leaf of a book. Bostaing cast his 
eyes towards the ceiling, where he beheld a dark and deep cleft, 
from the edges of whi^ hilng long cobwebs wafted to and fro in 
the fitftd breeze — ^there reigned in the place a silence — a desolation 
— an air of nobility, and marks of ruin, of which it is difficult to 
describe the effect. 

The heir of the deserted dwelling turned himself round — ^the 
canopy of a bed, its curtains torn, still rested over the remains of 
a couch, covered with ashes — ^the half-burnt mattress was con- 
cealed by the quilt and blankets — against the wall, a white cross, 
sormounted by a nail, pointed out the spot where Hellione — ^the 
lost, the lovely Hellione, was wont to haiig the image of her suf- 
fering Saviour. 

Moved by an impulse which might have acted upon one more 
Bane and rational than Cruentaz, the bereaved brother lifted one 
of the tattered curtains. Scarcely had he touched it, before he 
started back in an agony of terror and surprise — he returned to 
tlte bed— drew his hand over his eyes — listened — again lifted the 
certain — again held it up for a moment, when, overcome with 
^iTor, he again retreated — stifling, at the risk almost of his life, 
^ cr^ of desperation and dismay which gurgled like a death-rattle 
in his throat. 

Beneath the curtains of the deserted bed of his dead sister, 
^OBtaing had seen a corpse I 

Bold as a lion in his madness, when roused, Kostaing discre- 
^ted the evidence of his own eyes — ^he thought it was a vision — 
«e was not to be daunted — ^he resolved to be satisfied, and in lean- 
^g over the bed, to assure himself of the fact, one of the feet of 
^ couch gave way, and the mattress falling over, the corpse 
^Hding in the same direction, fell slowly against Crueutaz, ex- 
^biting to his view a ghastly mutilated countenance. Id trying 
^ avoid the contact, Cruentaz missed his footing, and the putrid 
^ of the dead tenant of his sister's bed lay close to his. 

Enetiaing disengaged himself from this horrible union, and 
'^Bhed to one ci the DEoikfiiL'viDdows for air — ^but his reason was 



^ 
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gone — entirely gone. He returned to the horrid spectacle — he 
eaw — ^he knew it was the corpse of Tibnrcius. But in the frenzy 
of the moment, convinced that he had killed him on the Camargue 
— ^he believed it was a vision — a vision so dreadful, that he cried in 
an agony of terror, " What I am I to see them all ? — ^l^burcius, 
Bartos, D'Onis, all that I have kiUed — ^killed — ^yes, yes — ^that / 
have killed ! " In this paroxysm of insanity inherent in his family, 
the wretched Rostaing could not quit the fatal room — ^he was 
aware of his wretched state — ^he could not find the door — he could 
not call for help — ^his brain burned — ^his sight fisdled him — ^he 
fainted. 

While in this state of insensibility to all surrounding objects, 
Rostaing beheld in his trance the vision of St. Rose, the murdered 
Marchioness de Ganges, still smiling as he had seen her in the 
picture. The sight revived him — ^with a shriek of horror he 
exclaimed — 

" Away — away with it ! My sister — ^my poor murdered sister ; 
you will kill me 1 " 

His terror at the sight amounted almost to raving madness ; 
he fell prostrate, as he fancied, before the figure which imagina- 
tion had presented to his mind, and his head rested upon the floor. 
This proud, impetuous man — this murderer, without belief, without 
religion, without fear of man, or mercy towards him — was hiun- 
bled and abased — ^the hour of atonement was at length at hand— 

HE PRAYED ! 

» « « « » 

It may easily be conceived, that the death of the old marquis 
did not cause any very great sensation in Avignon, where he and 
his family had led such a retired life ; but the conduct of his Bon 
certainly did attract attention, from the circumstance of his sudden 
disappearance immediately after the funeral ; since which event, 
excepting on the day immediately following it, when he had been 
seen traversing the streets in the most extraordinary manner, no- 
body had either seen or heard of him. 

People who had little business of their own to do, began to 
make inquiries about him — ^none of his boon companions could give 
any account of him, and the inhabitants of the sacred city of the 
Pope laid their heads together, and wondered what the meaning 
of all they had seen and heard connected with the dark, deserted 
house of Cruentaz could possibly be. Surmises turned to rumours, 
hints and insinuations supersedea mere fancies, till at length reports 
were spread which induced the Vice Legate to order the commander 
of the Roman troops to arrest the Marquis Cruentaz, if he were 
shut up in his hdtel. 

Such was the character of the house, as regarded popular fe^' 
ing, that not one human being had ventured to cross fiie threshold 
of the gate, although it had been for some time left open ; but on 
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e momiog of the military visit, a considerable crowd assembled 

the street to hear its result — and what was the result ? After 

urching the house in every part, they found at the foot of a bed 

one of the rooms a corpse, so disfigured and so far decomposed 

not to be recognisable ; but which, of course, finding it where 

ey did, they concluded to be that of the young Cruentaz. They 

cordingly drew up a proces-verbal of his death, and the discovery 

his body ; and the llody was interred without much ceremony — 
> servant being found in the establishment, nor any human being 
take charge of the hdtel. But this legal decision did not give 
liversal satisfaction, nor did the facts obtain general belief ; for 
ch is the disposition of the superstitious, to prefer the marvellous 
the probable, that some people were ready to swear that they had 
en Kostaing at midnight at the foot of St. Agricole, while others 
gre convinced that they had themselves beheld him walking on 
B banks of the Rhone, close by the bridge of St. Banezat. One 
3man declared that she had watched with her own eyes (as if she 
uld have watched with any other person's) a man kneeling among 
e tombs in the cemetery ; and the boatmen averred that he had 
en seen walking on the Camargue with a cross upon his breast : 
though how, considering the time, and the distance of Avignon 
)m that uncertain islet, they should have had an opportunity of 
.tnessing his patrol upon the unholy spot, did not seem entirely 
jar. However, aU these rumours died away in time — ^the gates of 
e hdtel were closed by the commander of the troops, and the 
)rie8 about it lost their interest, until at last total forgetfulness of 
e family grew out of the indiiOference which so generally reigned. 

Six months had elapsed when the brother of the Chevalier 
'Onis, whom Bostaing, as we know, had killed in a duel, and 
lo had attained considerable eminence in the church, was called 
Rhodez on some business ; and being a stranger in the place, he 
IS mightily startled one day during his temporary residence there, 
' the approach of an old woman, who, after following him for 
me time, came up to him and placed a note in his hand, begging 
m to read it immediately. 

The priest, although a most excellent and pious man, was not 
lite proof against the sight of a billet-doux, placed so expressively 

his hands, by so respectable a looking person as his now old 
lend. 

He opened the note and read. 

" A person" — it was so well contrived as to leave it quite in 
yubt whether it was a lady or gentleman who wrote — " a person 
ho has seen you pass the window, entreats you to call this even- 
Lg at eight o'clock, at the house whence this is dated ; you will 
iien know the writer, and the motives for this request." 

The invitation was one which the good priest felt he could not 
OQscientiously decline ; and accordingly, as soon as it was dark, he 

J 2 
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proceeded towards the cathedral, and turaingto his left found him- 
self in the Rue des Hebdomadaires — since rendered notorious by 
the tragedy of Fualdes — and although somewhat, disgusted by the 
appearance of the neighbourhood, directed his steps to the house 
pointed out in the missive. When he reached it its aspect was by 
no means inviting, but self-assured by the purity of his intentions, 
he took the deciding measure of tapping at its door. 

He knocked ; and while waiting for admission, the .weathercock 
on the gable end of the roof, twirling on its rusty stock, afforded a 
very respectable imitation of a screech-owl, the two flaming eyes of 
a huge black cat at the same time glistening on him from the grating 
of the cellar. 

The old body who had given him the note opened the door, and 
wholly ignorant as to whom or what he was about to see, he 
mounted the stairs ; she preceding him with a light. Arrived at 
the door of the room on the first floor, she pushed it open, and he 
found himself alone with a man of whom he had no recollection. 

Dark matted hair covered the countenance of the haggard 
creature, worn to the bone, and nearly bent double. He wa& 
dressed in filthy clothes, like those of a gravedigger, smelling oi 
churchyards. His weakness overcame his habitual civility, be 
could not rise from his seat to receive his visitor ; and when, after 
an effort, he spoke, the good priest looked round him to ascertalP- 
whence a voice so hollow and so deathlike could proceed. 

"Providence," said the unknown one, "has been kind aii<3- 
gracious to me, in giving me the opportunity of imploring forgiv^"" 
ness of one of those whom I have so deeply injured." 

" Sir," said D'Onis, " you are mistaken, you cannot haveinjure^^ 
me — ^I do not even know you." 

" No, no," said the other, " the vengeance of Heaven has 9^^ 
changed the face of the murderer that you do not remember m^- 
Look at me ; look at me well." 

Saying which, he held his face to the lamp. Under the appear^^ 
ance of haggard age, D'Onis recognised the face of a young man— 
he saw who it was, and started back with surprise and indign*— 
tion. 

" Ah ! " said the guilty one, falling on his knees, " take yoif 
revenge — trample me under your feet — I can bear all — ^all — ^but do 
not kill me — spare me a few days. For oh ! how I dread what J5 
to follow after death 1 " 

" Do I see before me," said the astonished D'Onis, " the inviH' 
cible terror of Avignon, whose sword defied iJlie world? This 
despair, this humiliation, melt me to pity. Marquis," continued 
he, in a firm tone, " I see — ^I appreciate the suft'erings to which you 
are subjected. K I can alleviate them in any degree, command J"^®* 
It is useless recalling what is past — as fsir as mortal man can ^^^' 
give another, I forgive you." 
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*' Blessings on you," said the wretched Bostaing, for Roetaing 
was. " When I saw you pass this house in which I have buried 
yself, to shun mankind, whom I have basely injured, and to whom 
am odious — ^I seized upon the hope of humbling myself before you, 
le happiness of whose family I destroyed — ^you, the pious minister 
' heaven. If my life could serve as an expiation, give me but 
Bie, and you shall have it. I never feared death — ^I — ^Ah ! " said 
J to himself, "what! proud still — still vain — still boasting? 
own, down; crawl, crawl, worm, till the hour comes when you 
lall burn eternally 1 " 

He paused for a few seconds after this excitement, and then 
•oceeded — 

" But you are too generous ; therefore, as you pardon and pity 
e, let me confide to you my wishes with regard to the property 
hich I possess, but am determined never to enjoy. I would have 
le whole of it revert to the convent of the ChMtreuse, at Ville- 
3UYe, and other similar establishments, so that I may obtain the 
rayers of the religious for my soul, when this miserable body shall 
ive ceased to exist." 

" Rely upon me," said D'Onis ; " but still hope for a longer 
fe, amendea and repentant, do not renounce the world." 

" It is closed against me for ever," said Rostaing, " the destiny 
r our family must be fulfilled — ^blood will have blcfod — and atone- 
lent only can expiate the crimes of that blood, the last drops of 
hich are in my veins. My life is over. Nobody ever knew my 
riefe, nobody ever understood my feelings. I was called a tiger ; 
ut they knew me not. Think, too, when every effort to conquer 
ur feelings has been made— when every sacrifice has been offered 
3 pleasure, to passion — and upon reflection we see what has oc- 
urred, and what is to come. What — ^what remains? " 

" Religion," said D*Onis ; " the comfort of the strong, the 
apport of the weak." 

" Ah I " said Rostaing, shuddering, " the terrors of that ^*' 

" Have better courage, marquis," said D'Onis ; " repent, fer- 
ently — sincerely, but do not despair — the love " 

"Love, love 1 " interrupted Rostaing, looking intently on the 
siHng, and muttering some name which his spiritual comforter did 
ot imderstand. And then followed a scene of horror, which it 
•'ould be difficult indeed to describe. His eyes starting open, were 
:zed to one point — ^terror agitated his countenance, his breast 
eaved — he muttered incoherently — 

" Hah I — ^there — ^there you are — ^that robe — ^those roses. Ha I — 
a I — ^I killed him — ^yes — ^your lover — go— go, leave me — that 
ated smile — ^what would you have? — See — s ec s ee — she laughs? " 

And then the wretched man burst into a fit of horrid laughter. 

" Go— go, leave me — ^I hate you — ^I hate your smile, I want to 
leep— go, or I shall die " 
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He Btarted up suddenly, his hair standing on end, and raisiiig 
his arms over his head, he cried, at the very top of his voice — 

" By heaven ! ^lonsieur D'Onis, I will kOl you again ! " 

This was the last gleam of consciousness: subsequently his 
paroxysm became that of raving madness. 

" What docs this mean? " said the astonished priest to the 
woman of the house, who, upon hearing the outbreak, had harried 
into the room. 

" It means, sir," said she, " that it is midnight ; therefore your 
reverence had better go ; your friend will be incapable of speaking 
to you till to-morrow. It is at this hour the fit comes on." 

" What is the cause of aU tliis? " said D'Onis. 

" Why," said the old woman, " I think he has been a bad one 
in his time, and is now repenting ; but by what be says about the 
robe of a CarmeUte, and all that, I think, saving your reverence's 
presence, he has run away with a nun. His uncle " 

" What, has he an uncle then ? " said the priest. " Why, thei, 
does he lodge with you f " 

" His uncle, sir," said the woman, " is one of the canons of the 
cathedral ; it was on his account that he came here. But his re- 
verence is too ill to stir out, and my lodger will neither live with 
him nor leave tliis house ; he eats nothing but bread, and drinks 
nothing but water ; and I am sure, unless you can do something to 
console him, he cannot survive much longer, for I see him waste 
away day by day." 

In the best possible spirit, and with the most genuine feeling of 
piety and kindness, D'Onis, who was quite of the same opinion as 
the old landlady, as to the duration of Rostaing's existence, resolved 
to extend his stay at Rhodez for a few days longer. He paid the 
wretched man dally visits, and received from him many confessions, 
some of them of a nature most terrible ; still his sense of duty over- 
came every other feeling, and he resolved to exert all his energies 
to restore the suj9fering sinner by whose hand his own brother had 
fgdlen, to a state of tranquillity. 

There was no time to be lost in the attempt. He sank gradually, 
but rapidly ; and his once Herculean frame was now wasted to a 
shadow. His voice grew weaker, his body was bent ; but, in his 
lucid intervals, the endeavour to awaken in his mind, hope for the 
future, was vain ; nevertheless, every day and night did the good 
man visit Rostaing, and incessant were his efforts to counteract the 
effects of the unhappy culprit's despair of forgiveness in another 
world. In vain were all the consolations of absolution proffered to 
him — ^his frenzied mind seemed in the midst of all his consdousnesB 
of quiet unfitted for sincere repentance ; and although constantly 
employed in reading the Holy Scriptures diuing D'Onis's temporary 
absence, his Bible lay more frequently open at the history of the 
remorae of Judas, than at the i^mt^ivs^ ol^t. "S^X/^, 
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After some days, Rostaing certainly became more quiet ; one 
night his excellent friend left him weak but composed, and expected 
to find him the next day in the same improved state. The night 
had been colder than usual ; a thick fog obscured the sky, and the 
weathercock grated harshly on its pivot in the shifting wind more 
than was wont. D'Onis returned, and the penitent knew him 
when he approached him. He spoke to him ; but his eyes remained 
on a crucifix. D'Onis watched what he hoped was his devotion, 
fancying, however, that the end of his existence was not far 
distant. 

In an instant came a paroxysm. Again he beheld the vision of 
St. Rose. Again he screamed — cried — ^tore his hair — ^uttered some 
unintelligible words — stretched forth his arms towards the spectre, 
at once the object of his love and dread ; when, turning suddenly 
round, and starting fix>m the fLoor on which he had fallen, he beheld 
his companion sitting on his bed, watching the progress of his 
delirium with intense anxiety and interest. The sight brought to 
his mind the thought of the corpse of Tiburcius upon the couch of 
Hellione. He started back with a cry of horror. 

Totally ignorant of the cause of this new accession of fancy, 
D'Onis jumped up in order to console and support him, but he 
rushed from him with the greatest dread and alarm. He burst into 
tears, entreating pardon a thousand times ; but the instant that 
the good priest endeavoured to convince him of his delusion — ^whence 
arising he knew not — and caught him by the arm to allay his terror, 
his fury knew no bounds ; he dashed hunself violently against the 
walls of the room, and scr^ming in a voice which made the windows 
vibrate, "Tiburcius — HeUione — they are aUve — they love each 
other ! " fell senseless on the floor. 

D'Onis rushed to his assistance — all further care was supei^uous 
— ^the elder branch of the House of Ganges, was extinct.* 



WIDDLEZIO. 

So much has been said and read on the truism touching the turning 
^^ great events upon small ones, that it might seem, in the year 
1838 — (alas I — ^before this reaches the reader's eye, it will be 1839) 
something hke a work of supererogation to endeavour to bring 
J^ything to fight which has for its avowed object a further illus- 
*^^tion of a doctrine so universally received. But having, in a 
P^Usuit after fight reading for leisure hours, discovered, some six 

j '^ In the fifth volnme of " Causes Cilkbres," p. 149, the reader will find a most 
r^^eresting history of the barbarities of the ancestors of this unhappy man, which were 
r^Pposed to have entailed upon his family and himself the miseries by which they 
^^^^ oppressed and finally exterminated. 
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weeks since, a work in eleven yolumes (large quarto), written bj a 
Bhamefully-neglected Grennan author — ^the Baron von Zlippzlopp — 
devoted to a new exemplification of the wonderful results of tnfleB, 
I could not resist the desire of bringing it in some shape before mj 
readers. 

Having in the course of a month, skimmed the sur&,ce of the 
work, it appeared to me that a literal translation, of Baron Zlipp- 
zlopp^s eleven volumes would be somewhat too much for the 
generality of English readers, and although the liberality of our 
leading publishers (there are exceptions to all general rules) never 
was more remarkable than at the present moment, still it seemed 
doubtful whether even the princely munificence of Albemarle-street 
itself, could be justly exhibited towards so elaborated a histoiy, 
turning, as it does, upon a subject which I — ^perhaps imjustly as 
regards the baron — conceived might be Pemmicaned into a 
<5omparatively few pages. K, in consequence of my presumptuous 
endeavours to compress, I destroy the effect of his eleven substantial 
tomes, my only comfort is, that the Baron Zlippzlopp now rests 
under the floor of the chiuxjh of St. Peter at Heidelberg, not likely 
to be disturbed by the noise of reviews or the explosion of magazines. 

The history of Widdlezig — ^unquestionably true — ^is one which, 
I fear, must suffer much from the compression of which I speak, 
but it will suffer more from the necessary omission of the bsuron's 
reflections and considerations, comparisons and deductions, and all 
such other adjimcts to the main history. However, if the incidents 
which occur in the course of the narrative seem to come huddling 
•on, helter-skelter, too rapidly, and without due and prudential 
well-regulated order, the reader must make allowances, firom know- 
ing that eleven volumes of philosophy and argument have been, foi 
the especial service of this work, squeezed into scarcely more tbB^ 
twice as many pages. 

I have taken one liberty with the author, Tfhich, considenJ^f 
he is in his grave, I have done with the greater security. B^ 
book is written in the first person, and Widdlezig's story is ma3^ 
a narrative — I have ventured to let Widdlezig speak for hims^^^ 
and instead of trusting Zlippzlopp's interpretation, allow him, a0 
find him capable of doing, to express his own feelings under all i3^ 
curious circumstances with which he was mixed up. Hencefor^^ 
then, Widdlezig loquitur. 

"So, my dear Baron Zlippzlopp, you are anxious to hear 
history," said I to the dearest friend 1 ever had, and the sound 
philosopher I ever knew. 

" I am," said Zlippzlopp. 

" Well then " 

And after this, I shall omit all the questions and answ< 
(47,586 of which, with their answers, occupy four volumes and^ 
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half of the TOrk), and let Widdlezig*s narrative go on, as if he 
were publishing his memoirs, instead of conversing with his friend. 

"It is a wise child that knows his own father," said I (Widdle- 
rig) — ^to know his mother is not quite so difficult an affair ; but I 
knew neither father nor mother. My male parent, as I have since 
learned, was somewhere about seventy when ne married my female 
parent, who was at that time twenty-two, and from what I can 
collect, particularly fond of hussars and poodles. After the honey- 
moon, my respectable father, whose appearance at the time of his 
third marriage (having had no issue by the two first) with my 
mother, reminded everybody who saw him of the official description 
of a line of-battle ship in an admiralty-list, pierced for eighty-two, 
but carrying seventy-four, chose to make a tour of Europe with his 
lady, partly to amuse her^ and partly to avoid the remarks of his 
kind and considerate Mends and neighbours. 

They were accompanied by a Count Waggenheim, and a beau- 
tiful milk-white curly poodle — quite a love of a dog — to whom it 
appeared the young Baroness Widdlezig's affections were devoted, 
or if not exclusively devoted, divided only by the charming 
Waggenheim. 

Well, of all the beauty of the tour, and all the odd adventures, 

and the way in which my poor dear father walked out at this place 

to see a view, or rode out at another place to see a firiend, or how 

my young mother staid at home when my father was out, or how 

sae went out when he staid at home, or how the poodle was washed 

Mid curled, or how the Count Waggenheim sang duets with the 

Baroness in the shade in the summer, or took exercise in the cool of 

the autumn, or whatever it was, I, of course, recollect nothing, 

seeing that I was not bom. But, at last, I was born; and, 

Although unconscious of the fact at the time myself, I have since 

^eard, that however delighted my father might have been at such 

*ii^ acquisition, my mother, whose habits, tastes, prejudices, and 

Principles had conduced to make her think that such a " pledge " 

C^s a child is called) was a most inconvenient addition to the 

!*avelling party, considered me as something which would greatly 

^terfere with the comforts of their journey after her recovery, and 

^^pecially with the accommodation of her darling poodle, for which, 

** "we have seen, she had the greatest regard. 

Now it so happened, that in the town where my dear parent's 
^nfinement — quite imexpected by my father, for they had not 
^^n married more than seven months—took place, a certain Mr. 
*^pii Doddle, a most worthy and exemplary protestant clergyman, 
^th a very charming wife, was established. Mr. Von Doddle 
^^^stened me, and my mother was charmed with Mr. Von Doddle ; 
5^<i so, after numerous discussions with two physicians, the Von 
""Noddies, and Count Waggenheim, my mother, balancing in her 
**^ind the danger of moving so young an infant as myself on a 
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tour, in the abseDce of any nurse whom she could trust, or of 
accommodation for her, if such a person could be found— the 
inconvenience of having so young a child in the carriage, and the 
difficulty of finding a place for the poodle, who could not bear the 
variations of the weather outside, in case the child were brought in, 
induced my affectionate mother to leave me in charge of the Yon 
Doddles. 

All this is of course traditionary, as far as I am concerned— I 
knew nothing of it. I felt no pang at parting with my parents, 
and as I was not conscious of their presence then, so never did I 
see them afterwards, although my father and mother lived many 
years after I was born, — when the poodle died, I never exactly 
ascertained — of Count Waggenheim I knew more afterwards. 

The Von Doddles were good, kind people, and as I grew up I 
loved the Von Doddles; and whatever allowance they had iat 
educating me, I am sure they behaved liberally to me, but I never 
was sent for home. My mother, although she knew I was hers^ 
did not want a growing boy to make her look an old mother ; and 
my father, from something that occurred after his return with 
Count Waggenheim, did not feel so much paternal affection as he 
might perlmps have entertained for me, if he had not been blessed 
with two or three kind friends who hinted to him the advantage 
he might derive, and the increase he might secure to his domestic 
happiness, if he would but just watch under such a window on such 
a night, or wait in such a passage on some other night, or buret 
into his lady's chamber at such an hour, or break open her writing- 
desk or dressing-case at some other hour. So, between my papa 
and my mamma, I was left pursuing my education at Mr. Von 
Doddle's till I was hard upon fourteen years of age. 

For seven years before this period I recollect how kind and 
indulgent the good Von Doddle was to me. He never troubled me 
to learn anything — ^never scolded me— never beat me — ^never saw 
wrong in the thing I did. He knew I must in time become Baron 
Widdlezig, and therefore he treated me with all due tenderness ; 
and the Von Doddles had a little daughter about my own age, 
with black eyes, and black curly hair, and pretty feet and ancles, 
and such rosy lips ! and Von Doddle and his wife were delighted 
to see us play about together ; and Von Doddle used to look at 
Ivfrs. Von Doddle and say, "I should not wonder, eh?" — ^And 
Mrs. Von Doddle would look at Mr. Von Doddle and say, " Non- 
sense, dear," — ^by which, and from putting one little thing and 
another together, I have since made up my mind that they thought 
Bertha Von Doddle would some day become Baroness Widdlezig. 
I know I loved her then^ better than anything in all the world 
beside. 

Every month letters came from my father or my mother, saying, 
that the next week I was to be fetched home ; but I believe the 
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longer my legs grew, the less my young mother wanted to see me 
At our house ; for I must, when I was fourteen, have been taller 
"fchan herself, and as she detested my person when I was a baby, it 
"^iras by no means likely that she would approve of it at a later 
period ; 80 I went on not caring, and every day growing fonder of 
%ertha, who was so quick, and so clever, and taught me aU sorts 
of things in natural history, which set me agog to become a 
Xiractical zoologist ; and I used to hunt after specimens for her little 
rnuseum for hours, too happy if I could bring home anything which 
'Would obtain from her one of her sweet smiles. 

At last came the letter — ^I tvas to be sent for the next week — 
taken to the home of my father, and duly received at the castle of 
Widdlezig — and, oh ! what a day it was to me ! Wholly estranged 
&om my parents by conduct which I was quite old enough to think 
extremely unnatui^, and devoted to Bertha. — Oh ! Bertha was so 
pretty, such a sweet little figure ! I could not help crying bitterly 
when I heard the summons read which was in seven days to tear 
me from my dear play-fellow — ^it had just grown to something more 
than that — ^I loved Bertha — and I know, — why I never will tell, — 
but I know that dear Bertha loved me. 

All preparations were made for my departure. Von Doddle 
was exceedingly out of spirits — ^he had his views. Mrs. Von Doddle 
did not like to part with me, good kind woman, and Bertha did 
nothing but cry, bless her httle kind affectionate heart — ^I could 
not bear to see it beat, which I did, as her bosom heaved up and 
down under the tucker rfie had recently taken to wear. 

It seemed perhaps unnatural to shrink from going to my home 
— ^but I was in fact going from my home. Cast off in favour of a 
poodle dog, I had been left for nearly fourteen years, until my poor 
father — ^I mean the venerable husband of my beautiftil mother — 
had reached an age when his eyes could scarcely have been gladdened 
by my appearance, even supposing they had not been opened several 
years before, and I own that the bitterest pang I had ever yet felt, 
was that which was occasioned by the certainty that I was to quit 
the Von Doddles in four or five days. 

The morning after the arrival of the fatal mandate, as I could 
not sleep at night, I was up early in hopes of meeting Bertha ; but 
she, poor girl, had cried herself, as her maid told me, into a regular 
fever, and could not leave her Uttle bed. I did not know what to 
do ; I did not know by what means I could best show her my 
anxiety to please her. I ate my breakfast with Von Doddle — ^his 
wife did not breakfast with us ; and after an affecting dialogue 
with him, he went to do duty in his church, and I sauntered out 
in a state of abstraction. 

All at once I saw flying just before me one of those beautiful 
butterflies which the unlearned entomologist calls the " Emperor." 
It was the very thing dear Bertha wanted for her little museum. 
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I delighted in the pursuit to catch it for her — ^it diverted my mind 
while it excited my feelings, and between boyish emulation and 
something very like the desire to please a being I loved, I re- 
solved to hunt him down. Away he went — so did I. I had no 
trap but my hat, and my great fear was, although many oppor- 
tunities occurred, that by a premature or hasty coup I might 
destroy his beauties in the capture. 

Fluttering through the air went the gaudy creature. I stole 
behind it, — but whether it were fate, or whether the mere instinct 
of the insect, I do not know, the faster I pursued, the fester it 
flew ; till at length, fetigued, irritated, and excited by fifty feel- 
ings, — ^forty, at least, of which were new to my heart — ^I swore, as 
roundly as a boy of fourteen dare swear, that Bertha should have 
the butterfly, if I died for it. Whether butterflies are in the habit 
of swearing, I do not pretend to surmise, but certainly the " Em- 
peror," seemed as desperately resolved to thwart Tne as I was to 
catch him. I am sure I followed him four good nules, and that in 
the direction from Von Doodle's house in which we never took 
exercise, inasmuch as the hills behind were skirted by a thick forest 
and underwood, which were said to be the resort of banditti by 
whom all the neighbouring villages and passing travellers were 
constantly plundered, and from which, mdeed, the inhabitants 
were warned by the police of the district. 

What cared I for this ? it would make my adventure the more 
romantic — ^it would make Bertha love me better. Oh ! that was 
it — ? — I found out the object of my heart, precisely at the momeat> 
that I had my hat over the butterfly and shpped nearly up to my 
chin in a thick muddy bog. — Butterfly off as hvely as ever ! 

Under these circumstances I confess I roared out lustily ; no'*' 
expecting that I should be heard, but merely as an effort to d^ 
something, as I felt myself " sadly sinking" into the quagmire. ^ 
thought of Bertha and the pastor, when all at once I felt mysft^^ 
grasped by what semed the iron hand of a giant — ^for when oneh»^ 
been butterfly -hunting for a couple of hours a man seems gigantic 
— ^who, dragging me out of the mire, said, in a voice of thunder 

" What are you doing here, you young spy ? " ^ 

" Spy ! " said I, terrSed almost to death by the appearance^* 
my deliverer, who was a huge man with a savage-looking heaX^"* 
wearing, moreover, two pistols in his belt, — " I ^ve been hunti^^ 
abuttCTfly, sir." 

" Very likely ! " said the man. A fellow with long legs U^ 
yours may be better employed than hunting butterflies." 

" It was an Emperor," said I, earnestly. 

"An Emperor I" said the fellow — "come, none of your nc^^ 
sense. K it were the pope himself who sent you as a spy upon •^ 
you are not likely to go back to tell him what you have seen." 

" I have seen notmng," said I. 
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1 have seen ww,*' said the man ; "so now come." 
3, sir," said I, " what will Mr. Von Doddle say ? " 
-n Mr. Von Doddle." 

I never heard Von Doddle so spoken of before, 
is one of the most active of the magistrates." 
is a good man," said I, in hopes to concihate my preserver, 
d I am a bad one," rephed he ; "so come." 
ther I had meditated a refusal or not, would have made 
little difference on the present occasion, for having given 
lospitable invitation to go somewhere — whither I knew not 
ck two of his hard iron knuckles into my shirt-collar and 
e to do his bidding — ^not without once or twice muttering 
aprecations against my excellent pastor, 
ng proceeded through the thicket for about half an hour, 
:thy gentleman who favoured me with his protection 
me to an open space, some forty or fifty yards square, 
)plying a whistle to his mouth, and giving a blast which 
3n the distant hills reverberate, he seemed to wait for a 
re signal, which soon was heard, and in about ten minutes 
ds I was gratified with the sight of two other gentlemen^ 
in a somewhat similar costume to that worn by my pre- 
m horseback, leading a third horse, which I naturally 
1 to be intended for lus special use. 
ave caught a young spy," said my Mend to his Mends — 
f lad for what we want." 
py," said one of the respectable party — " why not shoot 

is a spy of Von Doddle's, the magistrate," said my Mend. 

spy, sir," said I, 

Von Doddle's ? " said the other. " Let's strangle him ! " 

1 " said my preserver. " KecoUect — ^we want him." 

Jit him ! " said one. 

gi," said my friend, putting his finger to his nose. 

I " said one of the party. 

! " said the other. 

ne," said my Mend, " jump up behind me on this horse, 

ill take you where you will be happy and comfortable if you 

rell ; with plenty to eat and drink, and be merry withal." 

;," said I, " I am a baron ! — ^I " 

reupon they all three set up a loud shout ; at the cessation 

, my preserver said — 

i — and hunt Emperors ! " 

hich the two other brutes, without knowing why or where- 

n what the joke originated, laughed like two great fools. I 

their stupidity infinitely more than I hated the other's 

ng no power of resistance, I mounted the horse, and, affcer 
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about three-quarters of an hour's progress, at a waiting pace, 
through rides " else unexplored by mortal," we reached a tuft of 
trees, into which we plunged, and again found ourselves advancing 
into the thick part of the forest, when my Mend, again applying 
his whistle to his mouth, gave out a low but lengthened sound. In 
less than half a minute it waa answered, and we proceeded some 
thirty yards, when he bade me jump down. I did so ; and having 
dismounted, he laid his hand upon my shoulder, and told me to fear 
nothing. 

We walked forward. Two men, having taken charge of the 
three horses upon which we had travelled, and having thnist aside 
what appeared to me a heap of brambles, I discovered the head of 
a cave, into the passage of which my friend gently pushed me, and 
under almost paternal guidance I found myself at the entrance of a 
long vaulted room, which in an instant brought to my mind "Gil 
Bias," which Mrs. Von Doddle's maid had lent me to read two 
years before. 

There it was — all the scene was realised — ^nine or ten men were 
sitting round a table exceedingly well covered ; one or two very 
pretty women, much bigger and older than Bertha, but not so 
handsome, were seated with them ; some of the men were playing 
cards away from the rest ; but there was plenty of everything, and 
nothing could exceed the comfort which appeared to reign amongst 
them. The effect which the sudden transition from daylight to 
torchlight had upon me, was, I recollect, striking ; and so was the 
joyousness of the scene. I had no doubt as to the company I had 
fallen among, but I began to doubt the accuracy of Von Doddle's 
taste, or the sincerity of his axioms, when I saw infinitely more 
gaiety, and revelry, and conviviality amongst the robbers against 
whom he was constantly warring, than I had ever beheld under his 
own roof. 

I was introduced to the party as a new acquaintance, and ex- 
tremely well received. The women were very good-natured indeed, 
and I was treated to nice bits of the di^es, for which I was 
extremely grateful, considering that my appetite was unmitigated. 
Sharpenai by my Emperor-hunt, and my subsequent adventoies, 
it was quite in a condition to receive all that could be given ; a^d 
moreover, on seeing the plight in which my lower garments were, 
from my accident in the mud, one of the fiiir ones volunteered ^ 
get me a change of clothing, which I put on gratefully. Howev^ 
a few weeks afterwards, I ascertained that the drapery had belong^ 
to a boy of the name of Luigi, who died about three days heio^ 
my arrival ; and whose name, repeated by my friend to the oth^ 
two, in the wood, acted as a charm in my favour, as indicati^^ 
in one word, that I was destined to succeed to his duties 9^^ 
drudgeries : — ^when I had made this discovery, I did not feel cfl^- 
so grateful for the '* fit " as perhaps I ought. 
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After eating, and drinking some much better wine than any I 
id ever tasted at Von Doddle's, I became sleepy, and exhibited 
gns of a desire to go to bed. One of the ladies undertook the 
fice of showing me to my dormitory, and treated me with the 
reatest kindness. She was very good to me, and if it had not 
een for the recollection of Bertha, I could have been very happy 
^here I was ; for the novelty of the scene itself was enough to 
lease so young a mind as mine. " Tired nature," however, gave 
le a soimd sleep, except that now and then I found myself dream- 
ag of my dear Bertha Von Doddle. 

Little, however, did I expect what was to happen to me the 
ext day — and the next. Little did I comprehend that the kind- 
688 of the good young lady who put me to bed, was intended to 
onciliate my regards for the females of the " gang " — ^ay, that is 
he word — generally, with whom I was destined to live for the 
uture. When I awoke, and got up, my specific duties were 
►ointed out as successor to Luigi. I was to boil the kettle — ^turn 
he spit — scour the pots — ^keep the covers nice and tidy — and while 
he men were out pursuing their professed avocations, to take my 
hare of work with my female fellow-servants. Ah ! Gil Bias again 
anae into my mind ; but as I knew Gil Bias had been in a robber's 
ave, I did not venture to hint at my recollections to my fair com- 
panions, lest it might not be quite genteel to assimilate the pursuits 
f the " present company," with those of the hero of Don Gusman 
^rache. 

There can be no advantage in recapitulating the proceedings of 
-ven months which I passed in this place, where one day was 
scactly " ditto " to the one preceding it. My hours of duty of 
sv-eeping, washing, roasting, eating, drinking, and sleeping went 
11 ; until, so completely are we creatures of habit, especially when 
^e finds that exchange is almost impossible, I began at last to 
iink less of poor dear Bertha, and to think Helen — a great fine 
*ge woman — ^who, as I said before, was very good to me, a charm - 
^g creature. But she paid no attention to my civilities, and the 
tUy she thing that seemed to care for me, was an old being who 
as rather pleased with me, and whom they called Bagga ; her real 
^me being Sala Baga, a half black, and less than half human 
*eature of some seventy years old. 

Seven months, then, had I been in this place ; but without a hope, 
ithout a chance, of escape — so I made the best of it, did all I was 
Ld to do, and not only obeyed my mistresses, but was joyous with 
^e male guardians of the cave ; for it should be remarked, that, 
henever the main body of robbers was out, there were always two or 
itee left at home as a reserve. Luckily, one day, the two guardians, 
iidiDg the peace establishment dull, were pleased to dissipate, in a 
^me of sequin hazard, and a bottle of the best wine the " Cave " 
%)rded ; the women — ^that is to say, the two effectaves — had gone 
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to the brook, either to bathe, or wash linen, with neither of which 
pursuits I had anything to do, and Bagga was fast aaleep. 

I watched the gamblers with -intense interest, until I found 
that tbey had begun to nod over their second bottle ; and as they 
were playing for what is called love — ^which I soon found out in 
gaming means nothing — they, too, became equally somniferous 
with old Bagga. 

Did I lose a moment ? — not I. The instant I saw the tiro 
dicers so perfectly tete-a-tete that their heads fell together over the • 
table, either of them taking the other for the side of the cave, up 
I sprang, rushed along the passage, and found myself clear of my 
prison — ^free — ^in the hght — ^in the air ! Not but I had been fre- 
quently taken by old Bagga into a dell to which another part of 
the cave opened, and in which was the spring whence we got all 
our water. But when I did get there, which way was I to turn to 
get out of the forest? I knew nothing about it, nor, as it turned 
out, did it much signify ; for I had not consumed five minutes in 
considering what I should do, before the tramp of horses* feet in- 
duced me to take to my heels faster back into the cavern than I 
had even darted out of it. It was my friend and his friends return- 
ing from an expedition ; and, as I calculated that my appearance 
abive ground would induce them to be more severe with me when 
they got me below it, I hurried as quickly as* I could to my old 
position, where I found both my friends, whom I had left relying 
upon each other for support, prostrate upon the ground, with the 
table upset between them ; at which I was rather grieved, inasmuch 
as it struck me I might be blamed for not taking better care of the 
economy of the " Salon,^^ 

In came the gentlemen; and the old history of littering down 
the horses, summoning the ladies, ordering something to eat and 
drink, and depositing or dividing into shares whatever might have 
been the spoils of the night, took place ; and again went on the 
same scene of revelry. 

I was very young, but I wondered why they had not more ladies 
of the party. I thought to myself^ if my black-eyed Bertha had 
been there I could have been as happy as the day was long— and 
the night too — ^but there seemed no love amongst these people, eX' 
cept at play — it was all riot and noise, and the affection of the two 
ladies for the twenty gentlemen seemed general, and very unlike 
the comfortable doveliness of Mr. and Mrs. Von Doddle. 

Well, to cut the matter short ; in this cave, with this party, I 
remained two years and fourteen days. Bagga died — ^poor old 
thing — and, although I hated her while alive — she was the M 
human being I had ever seen a corpse — when I looked at her, 
stretched out stiff and pale, and saw those lips closed for ever, wi^ 
which she used to talk to me tiU I almost wished her dead, I would 
have given my right hand to hear one aing}e word fromtiiem. ^ 
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moment I beheld her helpless, motionless, miconscious — and oh ! so 
cold she was — I felt that I had behaved ill to her — ^that she did 
care for me, and had been kind to me. 

We could make no coffin for her— the women sewed her up in 
her sheet, and she was laid in a hole, called a grave, which they dug 
in the dell. There was no prayer said over her — ^it would have 
been a mockery there. I confess I did cry throughout that night, 
although I was then sixteen years old and more. Poor old 
Bagga! 

It may seem strange to some, that a very young man should 
have been so deeply affected by the loss of a very old woman ; but 
£ach, as I have alre»dy said, is the force of habit, that I positively 
pined after her ; besides which, I was kept more strictly after I 
lost her. Whether the reserve who remained at home had received 
any hint as to my attempted flight, or whether they fancied they 
aaw a restlessness in my manner, which had not previously ex- 
hibited itself, I know not ; all I ^o know is, that my tether was 
considerably shortened; and, in fact, I became quite a close 
prisoner. 

The longest day will have an end ; and, on the fifteenth morn- 
ing of the third year of my inhumation, I was preparing an uncom- 
monly nice mess for dinner (aided by Helen), a tempting olio of 
fowls, and onions, and sweet herbs, with all sorts of tempting 
fiaaces, when my ears were saluted by the sharp, twanging reports 
of five or six carbines, followed by a rush into the cave of eight or 
tea of the body, one of whom was bleeding at the breast ; a cry fol- 
lowed, and a heavy trap-door, which covered the entrance to the 
cave was lowered, by which, for the time, the inmates were saved. 
" We are betrayed, Helen," said one of the party ; " the thicket 
is surrounded by soldiers. We must try and escape by the dell. 
Seven are gone— -dead — ^flat on their backs. There is no time to be 
lost—if they are not aware of the other opening, we may yet be 
Bpared." 

Helen, herione as she was, let go the huge kettle, in filling 
^bich with savoury eatables she had been so assiduously employed, 
^d rushed towards the other entrance of the cave ; the other lady 
belonging to us was speedily alarmed, and also betook herself to 
flight. ^ sudden explosion of gunpowder followed this step, by 
^hich the heavy trap-door above was shivered to pieces ; and, as I 
heard the footsteps of the invaders rapidly approach, I took advan- 
tage of my nimbleness and slimness, and leaping up over what 
8efved as a fireplace, jammed myself into the cranny which, when 
the fire was lighted, did duty for a chimney. 

It was not one moment too soon. The troops, in two minutes 
afterwards, occupied the cavern, and a rigorous search took ^lace, 
hut the survivors in the conflict above had escaped ; some remarks 
^pon the excellence of the cuisine, made as the officer of the party 
ioohd at the prepared dinner, led him to the hearth ; and all I 
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feared was, that, being tempted by its appearance and flavour, upon 
which I piqued myself, they would, perhaps, have lighted a fire for 
the purpose of trying its merits — a circumstance which must in- 
evitably have brought me out of my hiding-place. 

They, however, were soldiers, and too deeply intent upon the 
strict performance of their duty to care for anything else ; but my 
horror was by no means insignificant, when I heard the officer give 
directions for securing both entrances of the cave till the morning, 
when the legal authorities would repair to the spot, and make 
search for the vast accumulation of stolen property which it was 
supposed to contain. 

The idea of being shut up in this dismal place by myself aO 
night, only to be apprehended as a thief in the morning, was more 
than I could bear. Judge, therefore, my relief, when I heard the 
same officer order down ail the men to the other end of the cave^ 
where, he said, he apprehended some resistance, since, afi they had 
defeated the robbers at the upper entrance, there could be no neces- 
sity for leaving any guard there. 

I was too young to know much of military tactics, but it showed 
me, that the officer's regard for his own personal security led him, 
upon this occasion, to take a somewhat injurious step in withdraw- 
ing all his men firom the upper entrance — however, he did so— and 
it was not more than ten minutes after the last soldier had left tk 
cavern by the dell side, that I quitted my hiding-place, and rani 
for the second time since my confinement, up the straight passage 
which led to the copse. 

The first thing I saw was the body of my friend — ^my original 
patron in the society — ^with a terrible wound through the middle of 
his face. I recognised one or two others, but did not dare to look 
on death in such hideous shapes. I took to my heels as fast as I 
could, not knowing what I did, until I reached a tuft of treeu, 
under which lay a heap of leaves, wherewith I covered myselt 
resolved to wait where I was until the mihtary had taken ther 
departiu*e from the neighbourhood. 

I was not wrong in my determination, for I had accidental^ 
taken the very route which the soldiers were also to take on their 
return to the town where they were quartered, and which I feK 
perfectly convinced was the town, of all others, that I desired to 
see, and where the dear Von Doddles were located ; but at my tinie 
of life, having been immiu*ed from the world for upwards ot t^ 
years, I could not decide whether I ought or ought not to giyemy- 
self up to the officer, and tell my own story — ^which latter I now 
see would have been the thing to do— and therefore lay perdu 9i 
they Dassed me, having in the midst of them five of my intimate 
irienos, with their hands tied behind them, and Helen and her ftif 
oonmanion tied together. 

It was not very long after this that I shook oflf the leaves, a»^ 
folk>wed, as I thought, the track through tiie forest by vbifih ^ 
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troops had left it. However, I certainly missed that particular 
path, and, bearing away more to the right, found the forest get 
less thick and dark, until, at about four o'clock in the afternoon, I 
reached a high-road. I looked round, but saw no object that I 
recognised. It was in a vaUey, and I could discern nothing which 
indicated to me the course I should pursue, and I determined, being, 
moreover, a Uttle tired, to sit myself down on a stone by the road- 
side, and wait until somebody should come by, of whom I might 
inquire the nearest way to my native town, and to the house of the 
dear Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Yon Doddle. 

I waited — and watched — ^but it seemed a dull part of the country, 
and nobody came ; until, at last, I saw approaching two caravans 
fall of wild beasts and birds, driven by a huge black man in a pair 
of crimson short breeches, spangled theatrically, without stockings, 
and having a long brown great-coat over his gay costume ; he being 
armed with a long whip, and walking by the side of his moving 
menagerie. 

Whango Jang— for such I found to be his name — ^looked at me 
as he approached. I rose from the stone upon which I was seated, 
and asked him, in the most plaintive voice, if he could tell me the 
vay to Mr. Von Doddle's. 

"Von Doddle!" said the black. "What, the protestant 
clergyman ? " 
" Yes," said L 

"(ret upon this first cart, my boy," said he, " and I will set you 
down at his door before supper-time." 

" Thank you," said I. " I promise you he will reward you fop 
your trouble." 

The black man smiled, and showed his great white teeth. Up 
I got, and in less than five minutes began to think of Bertha, cast- 
ing into the deep shade 'of a long perspective the cave and all its 
Wrors, my protracted captivity, and everything else; never 
thinking to myself that, as I must have been accounted dead, Bertha 
nught probably have got married. Thati never occurred to me — 
Mid on I went, watclung every glade and every tuft of trees, in 
hopes of seeing amidst them the roof of my dear pastor, and almost 
parent's house. But no I — on we went. The black man sang, and 
nis beasts roared ; but the sun began to decline, and no Von 
ft)ddle. After a good long drag, we stopped at a very small and very 
had inn ; but to me, unused to travelling, and young enough to 
^tate for nothing, it seemed snug, although the rooms were dark, 
^ by no means delicately clean. 

" When shall we reach home? " said I to the black man. 
" Not to-night, I fear," said the black man to me. " One of 
%7 horses has &llen lame, and we shall be obUged to sleep^here. 
To-mwrow, you will be snug at Mr. Von Doddle's." 

Now although I had passed one-seventh of my life in the society 
of the greatest villains on or under the earth, I myself waa 9» 
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innocent as Bertha in all worldly matters ; and if I Iiad had . 
suspicions that Whango Jang was playing me false, l^e leas 
which my excellent pastor had taught me, that every black I mij 
meet with in the world, was my friend and brother, would have 
my suspicions to sleep — ^but I had no suspicion, for why sJumld 
deceive me ? So when morning came I helped to clean the hors 
(to which I had become pretty well accustomed), and get th( 
harnessed all ready for a start. Start we did, and travel we di 
we stopped on the road to feed the beasts, and after them— oi 
selves. We were again in motion ; again " the shepherd (to i 
the words of Dr. Zlippzlopp) drove home his flock, agam t 
reapers quitted the golden field, again the shadows lengthene 
again the glorious sun dipped his bright beams in the western sed 
But no red-tiled roof appeared ; another hour passed, and the blai 
man, and the tiger, and the lion, and the porcupine, and the ostnc 
and the monkeys, with myself to boot, nad passed the Neapolitf 
frontier. In one hour more, and when Whango Jang thougl 
himself secure, he changed his manner towards me, ^ud instead • 
speaking humbly and encouragingly, said — 

** Now, you young vagabond, I have got you safe, you may thw 
your lucky stars I did not give you up to justice. Look at yoi 
jacket — ^where did you get that, but in the cave of some banditti- 
eh? Is it not so? You are a young thief." 

" No," said I, " I am no thief— I have been forced to live vi 
thieves." 

" Ha, ha, ha," said Whango, " I thought I was right — and he 
long did you live among them ? " 

" Two years and fourteen days," said I, innocently. 

" Well," said Whango, " now look you : by your own confeflsi' 
I have your life in my hands ; especially after the murder of t 
Viceroy's son by your particular friends ; at least if I may judge 
the place where I picked you up ; but if you behave well, and "do 
I bid you, I shall say nothing about it, My boy who used to b 
after my tiger afi&onted him, last week, and the tiger killed him- 
want just such a fellow as you to take his place." 

" To be killed," said I, **to please the tiger I " 

" No," said my sable patron, " not so ; I will take care of t 
tiger myself, you must look after my ostrich — ^you need not beafra 
of a bird ; are you content ? if not, I shall hand you over to t 
oflBcers of justice." 

1 did not like to affront the black man — I did not like to 
handed over to the officers of justice, and I did not mind taking ca 
of a bird, provided that I might, by patient suffering for a certa 
time, lull the suspicions of Whango, and so eventually get otrt 
his clutches. I therefore professed my readiness to do his biddin 
not ^together prepared for one circumstance, which certainly a 
not transpire in the early part of the negotiation, namelv, that 
^was to be locked up every night in company with my chaig^i 
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ecaution for which, as I have since found out, Whango Jang had 
iouble reason. The one founded on the fear of my running away 
om him, and the other on the apprehension that if I went about, 
'en "without the intention of eloping, my story might get wind, and 
3 "become amenable to the laws for his abduction of me ; so that 
hile he was trembUng lest I should quit him, / was trembling lest 
e should make good his charge against me of having voluntarily 
3ined a band of robbers. To invahdate these statements I could 
)y ijo possibility adduce a single witness. It will scarcely be 
believed that under the influence of our varied feelings, Whango 
Jang remained my master, and I Uttle better than his slave, for more 
than a year and a half, in fact till I was just eighteen ; during 
which period I had, in addition to the care of the ostrich, the occu- 
pation of stirring up the beasts with a long pole whenever we were 
in a town where they were exhibited. As for the ostrich, it loved 
me, would nm after me playfully, and at last Whango Jang having 
found that I could make it <dance by dancing about before it with 
the skirts of my jacket up, I had to perform that feat some twenty 
times every day. 

We traversed the greater part of Germany, zigzagging about, 
in order to make the tour more profitable, and I suppose, since, a& 
the proverb says, " Use is second nature," that I should have been 
to this moment' a bird-keeper if I had not been, fortunately for my- 
self, seized with a fit of zoological inquisitiveness which shortly put 
an end to my career in that fine. 

One day our porcupine died, and Whango, lamenting over his 
)o8B, was collecting its quills, of which he hoped to make something 
in the way of curiosity, when we fell into discourse as to the power 
^hich that animal has of darting those quills at an enemy, which 
Whango declared he had never seen it do ; and so from one thing 
^e got talking of another, and when I was going to my den — 
Hteiilly — I said to myself, "I wonder whether the story of the 
08trich being able to digest iron is fabulous too." Whereupon, the 
opportunity being excitingly at hand, I resolved upon trying the 
experiment ; and accordingly, instead of its ordinary supper, I 
administered to my pet the key of the kitchen door, which was 
hanging up close by, and two or three smooth-edged stones which 
I picked up in the yard. The bird, which was more than usually 
hungry^ made no scrupule of swallowing the whole collection in 
addition to its ordinary food ; after which I was, as usual, locked 
into my retreat, and in due time fell fast asleep. 

It was with infinite satisfaction I found in the morning that 
the ostrich, although not so lively as heretofore, was looking well 
after its night's repast, and so perfectly satisfied with it, that it 
declined its usual breakfast ; a circumstance which I intended to 
tnrn to account in getting into the good graxjes of my master, by 
announcing to him the great saving in provisions which my pro- 
ficiency in natiural history was likely to insure him ; and when we 
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began our move for the day, eyery minute seemed an hour, unti 
I could open to him the valuable secret of my success. 

About noon we arrived in a valley formed by the mountains oi 
Hartzburg, when we called a halt, and Whango having drawn op 
the caravans under a large tree, we ate some cold meat and Inread, 
and drank some very light wine, and then, being tired, he laid 
himself down to sleep, giving me strict ordaii to be watchful and 
wake him on the appearance of any travellers. Scarcely, however, 
had he settled himself comfortably when he was suddenly alarmed 
by the screams of his ostrich and the flapping of its wings against 
the side of the caravan. He jumped up, and opening the door of 
the cage, beheld the unhappy bird lying on its back in the greatest 
agony. It gave one last look at AVliango, and — died. 

Never s^ill I forget the expression of Whango's countenance— 
a black man turning almost white with anger is a fearful sight. I 
presume my looks betrayed my feelings; for, seizing me bytbe 
ooUar and anathematizing me in the coarsest terms, he inasted 
upon knowing what I had been doing to his treasure — ^his ostridi— 
his bird of birds, the like was nowhere to be found upon earth. 

I shook mysdf out of his grasp, and, fedling on my knees, told 
him the whole truth as related to the experiment I had made. 
'Wliereupon he seized, what he called in his menagerie the " taming 
whip," and began to belabour me over the head and shoulders as S 
I had been a refractory tiger; the which correction, much as I might 
have deserved it, I could not stand — whereupon I made a sttft, 
and, taking to my heels, ran as hard as I could from the scene of 
my mishap, perfectly assured that Whango Jang dare not run after 
me, and leave his beasts — for bird he now had none — ^by themsdves, 
and equally satisfied that fifteen stone of sable mortality was not 
likely to come up with somewhat about half the weight of youthful 
elasticity. In vain did the big black man call to me — ^beckon to 
me — assure me I was forgiven — ^that nothing nK)re should be said 
about the bird. No, no ; I had seen what his temper could be, I 
had felt the lash of his ^^ taming whip," and on I ran, leaving hinii 
panting and blowing as he was, to pack up his dead ostrich and 
travel by himself. 

I confess I was very sorry for the poor bird, yet, nevertheleBS, 
the result of the experiment was perfectly satisfactory, as exhibiting 
the fellacy of a generally-received vulgar error. 

In my present state, aware exactly that Whango could journey 
only on the high-roads, I struck off into a forest, which lay on f1 
right hand; not without an instinctive apprehension of being 
clawed up by some new robber, who might consign me again to 
mother earth before my time. However, I proceed cautiouslfi 
having now plenty of time upon my hands, in hopes, if I couJd,/* 
penetrating the wood, and getting out upon some other road, whic» 
1 surmised might be wi the other side of it. But, in the midst of 
my cogitations and projects, I was overtaken by a tremendoQ^ 
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storm of rain and hail, which came pattering down amongst the 

leaves like small shot. Wind, flashes of Hghtning, accompanied 

with terrific claps of thunder, soon added their appalling influence 

in this attack of the elements, and, by the same code of philosophy 

to which the ostrich was indebted for its death, having learned that 

nothing is more dangerous than remaining under lofty trees during 

a thunder-storm, I was dehghted to find myself at the edge of the 

wood, although I was absolutely saturated by the rain, which 

poured down in torrents. Judge what was my deUght at seeing a 

small cottage on the wood^s side, within fifty yards of me. I ran 

towards it as fast as I could, and found easy admittance, inasmuch 

as the door was open, and I observed a gentlemanly-looking man, 

in a shooting' jacket, with two dogs at his feet, assiduously shaking 

off the wet from his clothes and his hat ; while an old woman, 

apparently by his direction, was kindling a fire, summer as it was, 

for the purpose of drying him. 

The gentleman was evidently startled at my appearance, as a 
stranger in so wild and unfrequented a country; but seeing, I 
suppose, that I did not look very guilty or very wicked, he asked 
me what brought me there, in a tone which implied, as I thought) 
that he was disposed to be kind to me. So I told him the truth — 
tbat is as far as my natural experiment upon the ostrich, and my 
escape from Whango Jang went, sinking, of course, the history of 
the cave and the robbers. 

As I anticipated, the gentleman behaved with the greatest 
good-nature ; he gave me some brandy from the bottle which he 
carried, and finding that I was really ignorant of the locality into 
^hich I had fallen, told me if I chose to follow him to his house, 
some three miles off, he would see what he could do for me. I was 
enraptured at his offer, and kissed his hand in token of my 
^titude. 

As we walked towards his residence, he never exchanged a 
syllable with me. He talked to his dogs, who jumped about him 
^^ playful acknowledgment of his attentions \ nor did I feel myself 
^uch cheered during our progress, until I saw smoke issuing from 
^^hieQ or four goodly chimneys, from amongst a clump of lofty 
^*ees. A few minutes more brought us to his gate. We entered 
^^e court-yard, where there were plenty of servants, and plenty 
^ore dogs. He spoke to his men, and encouraged his hounds, and 
*^i€n told me to follow him to his own room. I did so, and entered 

* Urge, oak-pannelled kind of parlour, ornamented with the horns 
^f numerous stags, which had been killed during the last half- 
^^^tury. A very few books lay huddled together upon one small 
"^ble, while on a larger one, near the middle of the room, was laid 

* cloth covered with all the preparations for a substantial meal, 
®^h as I had not seen for many months. 

We were received exceedingly well by a lady, whom I after- 
^suds discovered to be the housekeeper, and two boys of fifteen 
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Eind aixteen, who strack me very much to resemble the said hoaas- 
keeper's master. One helped nun off with bia wet boots, another 
brought h'Tii a comfortable loose woolleu. gown ; his pipe mi 
bonded to blm, and he threw himself upon a soik, and gmoied 
while the dinner was getting ready. 

" Well," said the worthy gentleman to me, " come here. Ton 
have interested me about you ; if what you Celt me is true, I vill 
see what I can do for you. I am the superiDteudeut of the mina 
here. I may be of use — but your history must begin much «arHer 
than the period at which you joined the showman — what is your 

" My name, sir," said I, " is Widdlezig, of Zizzlestein." 

" What I " cried mine host, dropping his pipe, and jumrang 
from the sofa, " Widdlezig I who ran away iiom the house of Mr. 
Von Doddle, in Naples ? " 

" I am he I" said I, astonished to find anybody who knew,siid 
seemed so much interested about me, " but I did not run away," 

I cannot express the warmth of manner in which Uie supeM- 
tendent seized me by the hand, and pressed it to his hmt; h 
seemed quite overcome ; he caught me to his heart, and sWi( 
sobbed aloud. 

" This is most eitraordinary— it seems incredible — are yoUi 
indeed — the boy Widdlezig — can it be — tell me, my dear yoimg 
man, what can have brought you hither so far from Italy! " 

Whereupon, having no duphcity in my nature, nor any rea*si 
for reserve, I rdated the whole of my histery, irom the time of mj 
capture by the robbers to the present day. 

"Then," Baid the superintendent of the mines, "you rniel 
know that I waa the most intimal* friend of your revered &tlw 
and your charming mother. I am the Count Waggenhein, <i 
whom I dare say you have heard, while under the care of lis 
exemplary Von Doddle. I travelled with your esteemed puaitft 
and only four years ago, heard from your dear mother that jdh 
had ran %way from tliat admirable man, and that in spite of a" 
inquiries you had never been beard of." 

This was, indeed, the Count Waggenlieim, who, nearly nioetteii 
years before, shared the affections of my beautiful mother willi i<^ 
beautiful poodle, and who, after hia return from that very tomv 
had been appointed to the ofBce which he now held. A diaageoi 
habit seemwf to have suited him; for the duties of his Tocatisi.'i^ 
had given np what is called the gay world, and asaociating ^'' 
sportsmen and the miners themselves, had formed new coaneet"^ 
and entered into pursuits which, as he advanced in years, Bean» 
to agree with him admirably. 

He had not married — but, as I have just said, he had a hotiM- 
keeper called Caroline — a very handsome woman, who, it weuft 
luul attracted his attention by her misfortunes, and eventuwj 
induced him to take her and her two orhhans — their father hsvin^ 
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i somewhere abroad — into his establishment ; which orphans, as 
emarked the moment I saw them, were, by one of those odd 
[icidences which will sometimes occur, as like the Baron Wag- 
iheim himself as possible. 

All these explanations between me and the baron were made 
tore a most excellent dinner was put down on the table : when 
3kt was done, Caroline seated herself at the board, as was her 
oal custom ; so did her orphans ; but when she saw that the 
Ton took the greatest notice of me, placed me at his right hand, 
id helped me first to all the nice bits, she grew as I thought 
.ther sulky and silent, nor was her temper at all sweetened by a 
smark of mine host, that he really thought he perceived a like- 
ess between me and her two boys. 

In the course of the evening we had a most interesting con- 
ersation. I found that my mother, whom I of course did not 
emember, had been dead about eighteen months, having survived 
Qy father for more than ten years ; that upon her death it ap- 
)eared that my paternal estate was so deeply involved, that the rela- 
ives of both parties had relinquished all claim to it, and that I being 
mpposed dead, the whole of the property had been sold for the 
benefit of the creditors. So there was an end of all my bright 
Mwpects — ^there, too, was an end of the hope I had always 
Jhenghed of offering my hand to Bertha, who had my heart 
Jready in her keeping, and although delighted to have found an 
fiyluin, the happiness I should otherwise have felt was embittered 
yj the reflection that I dare not venture to make my feelings 
mown to the amiable daughter of the respectable Von Doddle. 

Well, I must be brief. The baron declared himself my per- 
•oiuQ friend — Caroline, the housekeeper, began to scowl and thwart 
JW in every possible way — ^the boys avoided me, and when the 
^Q gave me an appointment under him, and put me into pos- 
•fiBsion of numerous books tending to enlighten me in the science 
tf mineralogy, I could not but see that they were labouring under 
^ most signal and serious envy and jealousy ; nevertheless, I 
tudied hard and laboured much, and at the end of six months had 
•ttained a knowledge of my metier which delighted the baron, 
lained me tl^e respect of the workmen, and even astonished myself. 

I began to feel happy — ^but still my happiness had the one 
floy— where was Bertha ? when should I be rich enough to 
^dress her in the strain of a lover worthy of her hand I Over 
tid over again did I sit down to write to her father, and as often 
fop the pen — ^why should I take advantage of the influence I 
^^Bsessed over her, to draw her away from her happy, peaceful 
>ine, into the troubles of the world, rendered only comfortable to 
e by the benevolence of the baron, who might be taken from it 
^yday. What then should I have to trust to? Even now I 
otdd, except for the trifling salary which I received from the 
ax>n, be a beggar ! So I resolved to go on, hoping in silence. 
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But I was not destined even to so much oamfoTt as that. The 
malicious, malignant Caroline and her imps strengthened in their 
hatred and detestation of me exactly in proportion as the kindneas 
of the baron increased. Until at last, one day, I was recounting 
at dinner a conversation which I had had with two of the miners, 
iK'ho assured me that one of the goblins—of whom there are crowds 
on the Hartz mountains — ^had been into the mine the night before, * 
and destroyed all that they had been doing for the three preTioos 
days. I said that I had laughed at the notion, and that tiie men 
were quite shocked at my impiety. 

To my utter astonisluncnt, Caroline, whose influence over the i 
baron was very great, burst into tears and left the room, followed 
by her hopeful orphans ; nor was I less surprised when the baion 
himself, looking extremely grave, said that it was a serious thing 
to endeavour to combat the prejudices of the miners, and that a 
beUef in the existence of those unearthly beings was so strongly 
impressed upon their minds, that to disregard them was looked 
upon as a proof of infidelity certain to be provocative of the most 
serious calamities. 

I wondered — and should have remonstrated, but the woman 
returned, and announced that the miners were all assembled to 
declare that they could not venture into the mines while the nn- 
beUeving overseer remained — nay, added she, addressing the 
baron, " already have the effects of this outrage been made manifest 
— ^your fleetest hunter is gone, although the stable door was locked, 
and your favourite dog Carlo is dead." 

Imagining myself perfectly able to account for these disasteiB 
without the intervention of magic, and not believing that my most 
excellent Mend the baron could possibly lend himself to such ab- 
surdities, I started up to defend my conduct and deny, of coarse, 
the existence of such supernatural beings. 

" Widdlezig," said the baron, with a gravity which, if it had 
not promised exceedingly disagreeable results, would really have 
been too comical to endure, " you are in error, I tell you. It 
would be ruinous to endeavour to meddle with the prejudices of 
the worthy men who work in these moimtains. They bdie^e that 
a goblin has had dominion here for nearly a thousand years; ^ 
can I," added he, with a portentous shake of his head, " mys^ 
affect to disbeheve its existence. Himdreds of persons during that 
period have felt its influence. It is under the favour of these inex- 
pHcable beings our mines prosper ; it is in the fears of these my*" 
terious creatures that our miners work." 

"Why," said I, laughingly, " do you mean to say that they 
beheve in ghosts? " 

" Say ! " said the housekeeper, ** Baron, baron, this young dj*^ 
is an atheist " 

" Leave us," said the baron to the housekeeper. She went 
" This," continued he, " is a very serious affair. Between ottf- 
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adves, I have bo great faith in these goblins, but all these men 
iMYe. It is clear you have wounded their feelings — ^you must go — 
I know them. Nothing but your dismissal will tranquillize them. 
I must announce your removal — stay here till I return." 

This was a pretty affair ! Here was I, who had been confined 
for more than two years in a robber's cave for trying to catch a 
" Imtterfly — horsewhipped by a black for a philosophical experiment 
** cm an ostrich — ^now to be turned adrift out of house and home 

* because I had the obstinacy not to believe in ghosts. " Well," 

* ■ Bald I, " what a world this is ! " 

I stayed of course as I was bidden. I listened ; and after hear- 
' * ing a confused noise arising from the subdued murmuriDg of a 
"• Biimber of persons, distingu£hed the sound of a single voice speak - 
I ing somewhat authoritatively. When that had ceased, shouts rent 
■ the air, and the whole body of miners marched off, singing one of 
] tlieir popular songs, which never sounded so inharmonious to me 
' as upon that particular occasion. 

' The baron returned, and although visibly much affected, told 

^ me that, as he had foreseen, he had been obliged to promise the 
miners that I should be forthwith dismissed, and never again 
appear amongst them. " But," said he, " I tell you what I will 
• do, I will give you a lefcter to an excellent Mend of mine, no less a 
person than Prince Felderstein, whose territories, it is true, are not 
mrge, but whose spirit is noble, and whose Uberality is unbounded 
— as far as his means permit. He is fond of the arts, and of 
science in all its branches, and encomrages all sorts of accomplish- 
ments. I am sure, with the qualities which you possess, you will 
make yourself acceptable to Imn ; and, considering the precarious 
state of your finances, you must contrive to gain his favour. I 
have suggested his giving you any suitable appointment in his 
household, and you must not be too proud to accept of it, let it be 
what it may. The total ruin of your family estate — small as it 
originally was — ^will fully justify your humility in the eyes of the 
world ; but here you must not stay." 

After this speech, which he deUvered with great feeling and 
energy, he presented me with the amount of my last half-year's 
pay in his service, and a letter to the prince, advising me to be 
clear of the neighbourhood before the workmen were stirring, or 
he would not answer for the consequences. Accordingly I took an 
affectionate leave of him, and was quite astonished at his agitation 
when we parted. 

In the morning I was off before breakfast, convinced, in my 
own mind, that the only goblin in the mines was the housekeeper 
— a conviction in which I was considerably strengthened by seeing 
her, as I crossed the courtyard, grinning exultingly at one of the 
windows, with one of her brutes of brats on either side of her. 

I need hardly say that I lost no time in proceeding tCi \3aa ^i«va\» 
of Prince FeldeistmD, I hired a horse to cairy ixi<^\/(> \)SEi^\s£[i Va. 
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the capital of his principality (which was but fifteeo mile 
and having been properly imbued with a sense of my ow 
circumstances, carried all my wardrobe in a leathern por 
fastened on the front of my saddle. Wonderful to relate 
happened to me of any importance on my way, and I arrii/ 
destmation late in the second evening of my journey. 

At that period of my life I had never seen a prince — m 
that I could recollect — and I was proportionably nervous ; 
was late when I reached the sign of tne Goldene Sonne, I 
to have some supper, and sleep there, deferring my visi 
palace till the morning, nevertheless letting it be understoc 
people of the house that I was an accredited visitor to the 

I was exceedingly well treated and well served, had j 
bed, and the most assiduous attendance, and heard the i 
qualified praises of his highness, who was pronounced t( 
most admirable, generous, amiable, excellent prince in all ( 
dom ; which report greatly encouraged me in my proceedii 

Accordingly, about eleven o'clock, with my heart pa 
and my knees shakings I repaired to the palace, which, c 
with the bettermost houses in Naples, still strong in. my 
did not strike me as awfully grdnd. I advanced to the ( 
where I was stopped ; and mentioning to an extremely civi 
like man that I had a letter for his highness, he said sc 
which I did not exactly understand, and bade me go tl 
doorway on the left, which led into a long passage, int 
several other doors opened — at which of these doors I was 1 
or through which I was to go further, I knew not — so I st 
looking very like a fool, until presently, a gaily dressed offio 
along the passage, who, seeing my embarrassment, inquiret 
wanted. To him I explained that I came from Baron Wag| 
and had a letter to the prince. 

To my great delight he showed me into one of the 
which, I presume, it was at first intended I should wait, an( 
my letter from me, told me he should be back in a few 
There, of course, I was planted. I had nothing to do bu 
till he returned — and wait I did. I heard the palacc-clo< 
and strike, and strike and chime, half-hour after half-h( 
hour after hour. During this suspense, one or two persons 
ing to the establishment opened the door of the room an( 
in ; at last one entered it, and unlocked a sort of cupbo 
took out a book, and went away — all of which proceetfing 
vain enough to imagine had some sort of reference to m^ 
mendation to his highness, but I was mistaken ; for, after 
nearly four hours, a servant in a splendid livery made his 
ance. He began to lay a cloth for 'dinner, evidently f 
persons — ^this looked weU — ^I felt that the baron's letter ha( 
effect, and I was about to become an inmate of the palace 
Here I was again in error ; for, after the servant had ta 
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itiative with r^ard to the cloth, and the forks, and the spoons, 
le of the persons who, in the early part of my stay had looked 
ito the room) re*entered^ and asked me what it was I pleased to 
rant. 

At the moment, knowing very little of the world, and not a 
pfeat deal of the language of the principaUty, I thought he meant 
X) inquire what I should like for dinner ; but, as his manner seemed 
bo negative any such civil invitation, I told him that I had brought 
ei letter from Baron Waggenheim to his highness, and that an officer 
of the court had taken it from me to the prince. 

" His highness has been out these two hours," said the msai ; 
" you can have no answer to-day ; and this room is wanted for the 
dmner of the equerries-in-waiting." 

" Then," said I, feeling a little of my family blood mounting, 
" when can I see the prince ? " 

" See his highness ! " said the man, smiling. " Upon my word, 
I don't know ; but you had better come here to-morrow morning, 
or leave word where you are staying in town" — town soimded well 
—there were in it btit twenty-two houses besides the Goldene 
Sonne^^^^ and you will be sent for when your presence is required." 

I certainly had never been in a palace before, but it is quite im- 
possible to describe the " tail-between-leggishness" which I felt as 
I retraced my steps along the passages, and had to cross the hall, 
yhere were porters, and pages, and guards, all of whom, as I felt 
it, seemed to be saying, or at least thinking to themselves, " who 
the deuce are youf^^ 

When I got back to " mine inn," I resolved not to face the 
difficulty again ; who the gentleman with the embroidery, who had 
taken my letter, might be, or what his functions, I knew not ; no 
Diore did I know whether I should ever hear any more about it. I 
stayed at home all day — dined as before, and was well treated — 
slept as before, and rested well ; but I began to despair of success 
^ my courtly mission, when, on the third morning after breakfast, 
the very officer, whom I had seen, appeared in the front of the 
*^ Goldene Somie,^^ on a snorting, pawing horse, followed by an 
^Jftierly. He dismounted — ^I heard my name mentioned^-I saw the 
melting devotion of my landlady to the embroidery, and was quite 
dehghted when it was ushered into my Uttle sitting-room. 

The object of the visit was to invite me to an audience of his high- 
ness before he went out for his accustomed ride. I had, of course, 
nothing to do but to obey the command, and accordingly proceeded 
to the palace at the appointed time ; and, without any of the diffi- 
culties which had two days before impeded my progress, found 
niyself, speedily after my arrival, in the presence. 

I never was more dehghted in my life than with the reception 
^hich his highness gave me ; instead of all the pride and formality 
that I had anticipated, I found the prince graceful, gay, and infi- 
nitely less stiff in his maimer than his menial who two days before 
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had ordered me out of the equerries' dining-room. He spoke 
me of the baron, seemed perfectly acquainted with my fiunily, 
all the circumstances connected with it, and was graciously 
to inform me that my mother's extravagance had completely 
my father, and that she had excited we greatest disgust after Ml 
death, by an affectation of grief and respect for his memorj^ wki|ifti 
it was notorious to every body, that she had hated and rididdet 
him during his life, and had been the cause of all his misfortanOi 1^ 
His highness, indeed, was so communicative that I feh irf 1^ 
cheeks tingle — ^but that he did not occ h e, however, told me, tW ■»• 
I had arrived at a favourable moment^ for he had an office iabiil^^ 
household vacant, which he thought might be acceptable to me- 1^ 
the rangership of his highnesses parks. I was startled at theiift' Ih^ 
portance of the post, and was but too happy to accept it iritk 1^ 
gratitude. The baron had, it appears, partly in earnest and partly, I By 
I presume, in jest, communicated to the prince the &ct of my I <|it 
having a great love for natural history, which passicm, as his high- I ^ 
ness's parks were famous for being stocked with the rarest animals | ^^ 
of all countries and of all descriptions, would render the situation 
particularly agreeable to me, while my attainments and love ol the 
pursuit might make me a valuable officer to his highness. 

His highness having signified his pleasure upon this point, 
referred me to the comptroller of the household for all further par- 
ticulars, and I bowed myself out. The comptroller followed me, 
and I went to his room, when I was made acquainted with the 
amount of my salary and the advantages of apartments in the palace, 
and a cover at one of the tables in the establishment. No sooner 
said than done — ^the keepers were sent for, and ordered to show me 
round the domain and explain the particular points to which my 
attention would necessarily be called. I fixed the next nooming far 
the expedition, and trembled at the responsibiHty I had incurred. 

When the morning came, I repaired to the palace, and found 
my subordinates in waiting. I mquired if th^re were a horse 
ready for me ; whereupon my subordinates smDed, as if such an 
animal were not absolutely necessary to my visitation, and so it 
turned out ; his highnesses park was not much more than a mile 
and a half in circumference, but it was beautifully kept, and as I 
had been previously told, adorned by numerous curious animals, 
who consorted amicably together. I felt that I should take a pride 
in maintaining it in all its beauty, and thanked my stars iSa.t I 

. had found such a retreat from the cares of the world ; moreover, as 
time wore on, and I began to make friends with my oompanions 
at the palace, I found my position growii^ every day more and 
more agreeable. 

His highness very frequently would ride round the park, 
attended only by myself, and taking the baron's hint, I had ^^read 
up'* for my duty, and habd already attained sufficient knowledge to 

please the prince, and coimnffie\mn.\)i[^»^\'^xusm iKsoksddcoBciii^. 
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the aperture, and remained in the silence and darkness of the 
evening to see what would happen. 

I had not been long there, before the first object that met my 
eyes, by the light of a bright rising moon, was the beautiM 
Countess Von Friedburg attended by her maid, who proceeded to 
the pretty Pavihon-like summer-house, which I had before describei 
The maid then went to the hole in the wall, and in three minntei 
after, a remarkably smart officer of hussars stepped through. Hi * 
was attended by a servant, who, as far as I could see, amused him- 
self while his master was enjoying a little rational conversatia 
with the countess in the summer-house, by flirting with the 
Soubrette. 

Seeing this, I let down the cock of my rifle, and stole avaT 
towards the palace, resolved never to meddle with a hole in the wafl 
again. " Those who have made it may mend it," said I. " I an 
deucedly obliged to my unknown friend who gave me the hint" 

But such was the slippery state of my footing at court, and boA 
the ill-fortune that seemed to pursue me, when I was taking the 
most prudential course, that I was baffled and beaten even here. 
I went to sleep — ^perhaps I dreamed of the Countess de Friedbuig 
— but of whatever I did dream, I did not dream of an infernal woff 
which had been prowling about the neighbourhood, and which oB 
that very night, of all others, made his way through the apertine» 
walked into the park, and as the deuce would have it, met on his 
first entree the two Spanish sheep, which were taking a quiet walk» 
just as if one had been a countess and the other a hussar. The 
result of which rencontre was, that the wolf, who probably had 
never tasted Spanish mutton before, made no bones of demolishing 
them both, and subsequently retiring through the aforesaid hole in 
the wall without the least let or hindrance. 

Oh ! such a storm as the morning produced — such a rage as the 
prince was in, when the Spanish sheep were missing ! — ^How could it 
have happened — ^what caused it— did a wolf come in, or did the 
sheep get out ? Alas ! there was evidence enough on the spot where 
the sanguinary deed was done to prove the fact. 

Summary proceedings were taken against me ; of course I dare 
not even hint at my reason for leaving the wall as I found it. I^ 
charged with negligence, with carelessness, and with wilful miscon- 
duct, all in various ways, and amongst the most violent of ^1 
opponents was the countess herself — ^this I thought hard ; but J 
have reason to think that 1 was not altogether unseen when I quitted 
my hiding-place. She knew that I would suffer myself to he 
sacrificed, rather than betray her, and therefore she pressed tl^® 
matter against me in order to get rid of a witness of her indiscretion* 
This added fuel to the flame which raged in the prince's brea^ 
about his two diabolical Spanish sheep, and the result was, that > 
was not only dismissed from my office, but actually sent to tb^ 
prison of the principality. 
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"What ticklish places courts are, and how little did, I one week 
efore, think what was going to happen to me ! 

It will scarcely be believSl that I was confined in this prison, 
a a room about ten feet square, a bundle of straw for a bed, one 
ihair without a back, and a three-legged table (one leg absent 
irithout leave) being all its furniture, for three weeks ; at the end 
of which period, it happening to be the anniversary of the prince's 
birth, I was discharged, at the intercession, I was told, of the 
Countess Von Friedburg, on condition that I quitted in three days 
las highnesses territory, which I could have walked across in as 
■umy hours. This last m\rk of his highnesses lenity was extremely 
gratifying, and I did not stop to avail myself of his gracious per- 
nisBion to remove from them one hour after I was liberated. 

What was to be done I — ^I was again upon the world — my only 
friend was the Baron Waggenheim. Him I had offended by my 
disbelief in ghosts and goblins ; or rather his miners. AVell, but 
wrdy, thought I, if I do not presume to meddle with the mines, or 
even show myself to the workmen, I may go to the house — to the 
Iwnse of one who has behaved so kindly, so generously, so liberally 
to me, and explain to hhn the cause of the total failure of all his 
jond exertions in my behalf. Besides, if it be necessary to believe 
in ghosts, I have no particular objection to become credulous to a 
lofficient extent to secure me his protection and support. 

Accordingly I resolved to return to the baron ; he could but 
Bend me away again ; and so, having now every reason for hus- 
Wding my resources (I mean what money I had in hand), I 
WBolved to walk back, and having disposed of my trunk and other 
BQperfluities, I packed into a kind of small wallet the change of 
linen that I mignt require on my journey, and accordingly started 
from the principality as poor as wnen I entered it. 

I journeyed for four days on my return, and when I again ap- 
proached the house of my kind but superstitious friend, I felt I can 
scarcely explain how ; my sensations towards the baron I coidd 
^^Mdly define, but as I drew nearer and nearer to the domain, a 
l^ousand thoughts flashed into my mind, and all that the prince, 
in the plenitude of his gracious condescension, had told me aboyt 
**^y poor mother came full into my memory. 

In thoughts naturally arising from such interesting subjects I 
^^ deeply mvolved, and scarcely knew which path I was taking, 
^hen I suddenly heard a cry of distress in the thicket on my right 
«and ; I did not know what it might be, but I knew I was a child 
pf fortune, and that every turn of my life turned upon some sudden 
'^pulse ; so armed with nothing but the stick which served me as 
^ support during my pedestrian tour, I dashed in amongst the 
^Uiderwood, and scrambling into an open space, which was near the 
'^tre of tiie copse, beheld the Baron Waggenheim on the ground, 
"Weltering in his blood ; while two assassins, armed with r£les and 
« dagger each, were on the point of achieving his murder. 

It. 
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I lost not an instant in flying upon them iriih my stick, and 
immediately disarmed the bigger one of the two, who took to his 
heels and fled as last as he could ; the other showed flght, and 
levelled his piece at me, but I struck it upwards, and by still greater 
good fortune it mi^s^d fire, whereupon he followed the example of 
his companion. The reader may perhaps anticipate who the villains 
were. They were the two sons of the wretched woman who had 
driven me away, instigated by their mother to destroy the baroo, 
who had begun to evince his disgust at her conduct, and had con- 
sequently excited in her bosom the most implacable hatred. 

Having driven off the miscreants, I returned to the unfortnnate 
Waggenheim, who was desperately wounded. He knew me, and 
said, raising himself with difficulty from the ground, " You hare 
saved my life ; — ^I never ceased repenting the day, on which, at tlie 
instigation of others, I drove you from me ; but I am happy, fori 
see you again before I die." 

I found that no time was to be lost. I lifted the baron on mj 
shoulders, and with great effort and exertion got him to the house, 
where I had him laid on his bed ; Caroline being suffused in teais 
and exceedingly hysterical. I, however, und^ all the circumstanoeB, 
took the liberty to order her to be shut up in one of the ceDare ; 
being quite conscious that the unfortunate orphans would not have 
been engaged in their murderous business without her privity and 
concurrence. 

I then sent off one of the servants for a surgeon, and gave the 
alarm to a body of dependants about the place, to search for the 
assassins, who to my great pleasure were so exceedingly taSij or 
infatuated as to attempt to regain the house unobserved: this 
pleasure was greatly enhanced by seeing them soon after marched 
into the court-yard pinioned. I do not mean to describe the fed' 
ings I enjoyed when I beheld them kicked, cuffed, and spit uponhy 
all the servants who had flocked to see them. The ungratefoi 
wretches confessed that they were set on by their mother, who, tiied 
out by the length of the baron^s life, had secured a vast sum in ff^ 
and other valuables in a chest, with which, the moment the m^iter 
of the house could be got rid of, she intended to return to her 
native town. 

In the sequel, Caroline was condemned to perpetual impriaon- 
ment, as were the young gentlemen, in different gaols, the baron 
himself having, for natural reasons, interceded to save their Hves. 

The poor baron, in spite of every exertion, sank rapidly. The 
active surgeon and the pious clergyman were unremitting in thor 
attentions ; but all the efforts of the faculty were vain, and about 
deven o^clock at night, the baron, rallying his spirits a little, de- 
sired thati might be left alone with him. His wi^ies were of course 
obeyed. 

I sat myself on the side of his bed ; when, laying his hand cm 
nune, he sud — 
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** I cannot — must not quit this world without opening my mind 

you, since it has pleased Providence to place you here — if re- 
)entance can avail me at this moment, I do repent — ^but — ^the 
lusband of your mother — you will anticipate me — ^I was young — 
houghtless — as was she— all his seeming Mends deceived him — 
forgive me — ^you are MY son ! " 

I threw myself into his arms, and felt myself pressed to his 
bosom — ^we both wept — ^bitterly. Soon after this trying scene he 
sent for a lawyer, and by his will declared me inheritor of all his 
estates and prop^y. 

It was the last act of his life. And when the morning dawned, 

1 found myself the possessor of all his extensive estates, and a large 
sua of money in the bargain. 

Having paid every attention and respect to my poor yet erring 
parent's memory, and attended his funeral, which was conducted in 
a suitable manner, I resolved upon instantly putting into execution 
the often thought of, and as often defeated design of writing to my 
old Mend Von Doddle, and proposing myself for the gentle Bertha, 
without whom I was convinced I never could be happy; and 
accordingly sat down and poured forth my sentiments regaining her 
ill the most ardent language, imploring her hand, and announcing 
n»y determination to go to Naples to receive it, the moment my 
offer should be accepted. Little did I then think that events had 
occurred to render such a proceeding on my part useless. 

How rendered useless soon shall be imparted ; but never shall I 
^ able to impart my feelings of astonishment when, as I was cros- 
sug the hall of my Chateau for the very purpose of sealing and des- 
patching my missive, I beheld at the door three persons, whose 
^dden and unexpected appearance there, for the instant, served as 
ft practical reproach to me for having formerly professed a disbelief 
in ghosts and spectres. I started back — rubbed my eyes — looked 
ftgain — ^and saw before me, alive and well, my exemplary tutor, Mr. 
Von Doddle himself, and at his side the beautiful blushing Bertha. 
In the third person, although much altered, I recognised Fritz, my 
late father^s faithful servant, who used to be sent annually to see me, 
and bring me such small supplies from home as I might want. 

I cannot attempt to describe the scene ; it seemed like magic — 
that at such a distance from home, and at such a moment as this, 
the people I most desired on earth to see, should be under my own 
loof ! — but it was truth — all plain truth. 

The excellent pastor described in the most affectionate terms the 
regret and despair which he had felt at my loss, in which, added 
the good old man, " this dear girl most cordially joined. Every 
neasure was adopted, every course pursued, for your restoration to 
lome, but — as I now know — ^in vain ; and when the honest Fritz 
iniyed as usual to pay his annual visit, and found you gone, he 
asolved never to return without you, and so changed the service of 
our late parent few mine." 

L 2 
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" And OUT dear friend ^ 

" Ah ! " interrupted my tutor, " my poor dear wife is gone to a 
better world ! Since her death, our house has not been the same 
place as it was before. Every hour — every object — ^reminded ns of 
our privation ; and these circumstances, added to the persevering 
— ^I may say persecuting, attentions of a Neapolitan nobleman to 
Bertha, determined me to accept an invitation, of many yean' 
standing, to visit my brother, Joseph Von DodcQe, who is, as yoa 
may remember, a wealthy and respectable magistrate, resident in 
Brunswick. With that purpose I took the resolution of selling off 
all my property in Naples, and, as you see, have undertaken this 
long journey. We have travelled by short stages ; for so, as we 
were varying the scene, our object was answer^. We stayed at 
Constance nearly a month ; and having last night reached ^e ino 
in the valley here, to our astonishment we heard the history of the 
death of Baron Waggenheim, whom I so well remember ; and the 
still more extraordinary account of your being here, and the buc- 
cessor to Ws property. That," added Von Doddle, giving his old 
head a signimjant shake, " is no more than it ought to be." 

Fritz, who was standing behind his chair, drew his hand acrosB his 
mouth, and made a kind of snuffling noise with his nose ; and 
Bertha looked at me as affectionately as ever. I caught her hand 
—she did not draw it back — she had resisted and rejected the atten- 
tions of a Neapolitan nobleman — her heart was, perhaps, still mine. 

" Excellent man," said I to the pastor, "you have heard at your 
inn the details of what has occurred here, x ou find me in poeses- 
sion of fortune and estates. Now, to prove to you what was the 
chief object of my hopes and ambition under the great change in 
my circumstances and position, read that letter. 

Saying which, I placed before him the epistle I had just finished, 
the contents of which are already known to the reader. I entered 
into a faltering conversation with Bertha, who had, in growing iW» 
fully justified the expectations which her earlier beauty had exdted; 
but neither of us could talk. I, of course, knew, and she, I think, 
pretty well guessed the contents of the paper. I watched the old 
man^s countenance as he read it, and saw in its expression his de- 
light at its purport. Having finished it, he said, nearly overcome 
by emotion — 

" Bertha, my beloved, this letter, although addressed to mc, con- 
cerns you — ^read it " — and here his eyes filled with tears ; " veaA it, 
my child, and answer it," and, throwing the letter towards his 
daughter, his head fell upon his hands, and he sobbed convulsivelj. 

Bertha, trembling like a leaf, took up the paper — my eyes were 
riveted on Jier^ when to my surprise, Fritz, who nad been standing 
behind the pastor^s chair, and taken the privilege of an old aervMit 
(half worn mto a friend) by reading every syllable of it, started 
forward, and, grasping the fair hand of his mistress, threw himadf 
upon his knees, and bursting into tears, said to her — 
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" ISIiss Bertha, I know it all — ^I know what it*8 about — ^that 
loble young man wants to make you Baroness Widdlezig. Now — 
'. know how you have talked of him, thought of him, praised him, 
.nd lamented him while absent — don't — don't be shy— Alon't go and 
ireak his heart." 

I confess I was a good deal startled by the homeliness of Fritz's 
iamest appeal in my behalf; but I knew how to appreciate his 
iirarmth and energy, although they might perhaps seem to break 
/hrough the rules of decorum, and, moreover, substantiated the 
*act that he had been peeping. The abruptness, however, proved 
aeither ill-timed nor misplaced, for it afforded Bertha an oppor- 
tunity of expressing her consent to my proposal in the quickest and 
simplest manner. 

" Good Fritz," said the dear creature, affecting composure and 
placidity, " do not agitate yourself — ^whatever my father wishes, 
that will I do." 

I answered that I thought the acceptance was couched in rather 
cold terms — ^but it was an answer to a servant, and it was an 
Eicceptance. 

" Then," said I, " I am the happiest of men." At these words 
I clasped the dear girl to my heart, and was delighted to perceive 
that Fritz, who was evidently a clever negotiator, nudged Mr. Von 
Doddle by the sleeve, and led him out of the room to catch the 
fresh air, which his friendly servant seemed to think necessary for 
his recovery from his fit of agitation. 

Bertha and I were left alone — and in ten minutes I discovered 
that I had been during my absence the sole object of her affections, 
and that other offers, b^des the Neapolitan nobleman, had been 
rejected for my sake. 

Things having arrived at this point, there was but one more 
move to make ; and accordingly, having written to summon Mr. 
Von Doddle, of Brunswick to be present at the ceremony, all due 
[{reparations were made for our marriage, which was celebrated in 
ibout three weeks after the arrival of my beautiful bride. 

The whole Chateau assumed a new appearance. The miners 
themselves joined in our gaieties, and some of them confessed to me 
their entire belief, that although prejudice ran strongly in favour 
rf goblins, they believed that the worst demon that ever existed 
there, was the housekeeper Caroline, who is, for all I know, to this 
moment beating hemp and picking oakum in one of the Houses of 
Correction, which are so much famed for their exceedingly whole- 
jome dietary, and all the other advantages most dear to the lovers 
yf humanity. 

Upon this history — ^which, however, I have been most unwiU- 
Bgly forced considerably to abridge — ^I mean as regards a number 
)f minor incidents, all conducing to the same point — ^the erudite 
Dr. Zlippzlopp greatly relies for the soundness of his doctrine 
;oaching small things and great. If Widdlezig's mother had not 
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been devoted to her dog, AViddlezig would not have been left at 
Naples to be brought up by Mr. and Mrs. Von Doddle ; if Mr. and 
Mrs. Von Doddle had not had a daughter fond of zoology, Wd- 
dlezig would not, in his anxiety to please her and fill her litiJe 
museum, have hunted the beautiful butterfly ; if he had not 
hunted the beautiful butterfly, he would not have been snapped 
up by the robbers and immiured in a cave ; if, when he got 
out of the cave, he had followed his nose instead of sitting down 
upon a stone, he would not have fallen in with Whango Jang 
and the wild beasts ; if the tiger belonging to Whango Jang had 
not eaten up a little boy two days before, Whango Jang would not 
have wanted him ; if the Porcupine had not died, and the natnial 
history of animals consequently become the subject of conveirsatioii 
between Widdlezig and the black man, Widdlezig would not hare 
killed the Ostrich ; if Widdlezig had not killed the Ostrich, the 
black man never would have flogged Widdlezig ; if the black man 
had not flogged AViddlezig, he would not have run away from him; 
and if it h^ not thundered and lightened in the forest when he did 
run away from him, he would not have run for shelter into the 
cottage by the road-side. If he had not run for shelter into the 
cottage by the roadside, he would not have seen the Baron Wag- 
genheim ; if he had not seen the Baron Waggenheim, he neyff 
would have seen his house, or been made an officer of the minefl; if 
he had never been made an officer of the mines, he never would 
have excited the jealousy of the housekeeper Caroline and her two 
boys ; if he had never excited the jealousy of Caroline and her two 
boys, she never would have got him turned out of the mines; if he 
never had been turned out of the mines, he never would have 
become Ranger of the park of Prince Felderstein ; if he had never 
been Ranger of the park of Prince Felderstein, the hole in the park- 
wall would have been mended, and the wolf would not have eaten 
up the Spanish sheep ; if the Spanish sheep had not been eaten up, 
Widdlezig would not have been sent to prison ; and if he had not 
been sent to prison, and liberated only on the prince's birthday, 
he would not have thought of returning to Waggenheim ; and if he 
had not thought of returning to Waggenheim, he would not have 
passed the thicket, in which the assassins were murdering the haion, 
at the precise moment to save him. If he had not been there, at 
the precise moment to save him, he never would have known of his 
relationship to him ; and if he had never known of that relationship, 
he of course would never have succeeded to his property ; and if fc 
had not succeeded to his property, he would not have been reading 
on it at the time when Von Doddle and his daughter were paaaing 
through the country towards Brunswick. 

" Hence," said Dr. ZHppzlopp, " we perceive that all the events 
here recorded of the life of Widdlezig, with many others (whidi, as 
I have already said, I have been compelled to omit), arose fiom 
nothing more nor less, than the affection of a fine lady tor a 
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oodle dog ; and only tend to establish the truth of the saying — 

How MANY GREAT THINGS IN THIS WORLD TURN UPON LITTLE 



A FRAGMENT OF MODERN HISTORY. 

?HE following narrative is true, in its minutest details — ^the two 
lersons who sustain the most prominent characters in it, from an 
asily understood delicacy, decline to place themselves ostensibly 
lefore the public. The names of Marcel and Cassan are fictitious 
—the facts are scrupulously correct. 

Everybody knows that in the time of the French revolution, 
he Chateau of Maidevrier, once the residence of the great Colbert, 
iras burned to the ground, and that the incendiaries danced madly 
jid joyously round the fire which they had raised. 

Near the scene of destruction, a young republican officer was 
eated under an old tree, contemplating, witn folded arms, and 
cars in his eyes, the excesses which his soldiers were committing. 

He was thus wretchedly looking at desolation and destruction, 
he dreadful residts of political ddusion which he could neither 
heck nor prevent, when a staff officer galloped up to him and 
lelivered him a letter. 

He broke the seal and read the contents — ^too easily, alas 1 — ^by 
he light of the flames which were annihilating a mansion which a 
housand associations ought to have rendered secure from the de- 
predations of a sanguinary and deluded herd of incendiaries. 

" Tell Greneral Kleber,^' said the captain, ^^ that in less than an 
lour my company shall be on the march, and that his instructions 
ihall be punctually obeyed." 

The aide-de-camp galloped away again, and the young captain 
laving buckled on his sword which lay by him on the grass, walked 
towards the crowd of revolutionists who were performing a sort of 
wild and savage saraband about the falling beams and timbers, 
ivhich were cracking over their heads and crackling under their 
feet, and gave orders to beat to arms. 

The roll of the drum instantly collected the soldiers to the 
point ; but they were drunk, and absorbed in that sort of fearful 
ielight which we are told animated Nero, even unto Addling, while 
Rome was burning. They reeled under the weight of their own 
muskets and the strength of the wine they had been gorged with, 
Etnd were stumbling over the burning embers which lay about 
them ; but the word " Forward," delivered in a firm voice, pro- 
duced a general advance (intended for a inarch), hand passibus 
equis^ in the direction indicated by the captain. 

Whither they were going they knew not — ^this, militarily 
speaking, *^ signifies nothing ;" suffice it to sav, that they arrived 
%t their place of destination at five o^clock in the morning. 
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They had sung, ahnost perpetually on the way, the ^^MarseU- 
laise^^^ probably to keep themselves in breath ; they had swom, 
blasphemed, cursed, and done a variety of things equally laudable 
in the conduct of revolutionists, by means of which they had, to a 
considerable extent, overcome the effects of their intoxication. 
But in the midst of the difficulties which assailed them, from the 
intricacy of the roads which they were obliged to take lest they 
suddenly should come upon the advanced posts of the royal army, 
the captain spoke not ; ne marched on — watching, as it were, over 
a herd of debased men whom his country had committed to his 
care. 

The first word which passed his lips was "Halt!" and the 
troops were at that moment in front of one of those convenient 
and charming residences with which the groves of La Vendee were 
then so thickly studded. No wall defied admission — it was sor- 
sounded by a simple hedge. Peace seemed to dwell in its confines 
— all was calm and quiet as if the asperities of civil war had not 
yet reached it, and that its owner had nothing to fear from the 
frantic disturbers of public tranquillity, to whose assaults it might 
at any moment be obnoxious. 

" Shall I beat to arms ? citizen Marcel," said the drummer, vho 
was a few paces in advance of the captain. 

" No," said Marcel. " I have a special duty to perform. I go 
aJone into this house." 

He passed the hedge, and knocking at the house-door violently, 
cried, " Open — ^in the name of the Republic — open the door ! " 

The demand was speedily answered, and an old female servant 
gave him entrance to the peaceful abode, and led him to a room, 
not merely comfortably but luxuriously furnished. 

" Citizen," said the captain, " General Stofflet and his staff 
have passed part of the night in this house. If they are yet here, 
in the name of the law I call upon you to give them np. K they 
are gone, I conunand you to tell me whither." 

The old woman turned pale — ^her lips quivered, her coimtenance 
wore an expression of mingled grief and surprise ; but her tongue 
— ^which a woman can command when she cannot control her looks 
-was still, and no word of either wonderment or fear passed her 



lips. 

" Sir," said she (she called him not citizen), " before Heaven I 
can swear that there is no human being in this house, except those 
who have a right to be here." 

" Well," said the captain, " to prevent worse things happening, 
let all persons now under this roof present themselves to me im- 
mediately." 

The old woman went to make known and enforce the orders of 
the captain, without betraying any emotion, leaving him to con- 
template the delightful arrangements of the salon in which he was 
ensconced. 



I 



AN ALARMINO VISIT. 1S^ 

Dut a quarter of an hour an elegant, handsome lady, of 
} or two and forty years of age, accompanied by two 
young girls, made their appearance, 
ord, par parenthese, of Captain Marcel — ^he was a Parisian 
father had been an obscure workman in one of the most 
irts of the town, and the son followed the paternal trade; 
) he would have remained till the day of his death, in all 
y, had not the revolution called forth his energies in a 
rent sphere. 

ned the revolutionists, young and enthusiastic as he was 
riotism thirsted not for blood after having been excited 
Neither was he one of the sans-culottes, who anticipated 
in the overthrow of a legitimate government and the 
lent of a republic, but their own aggrandisement. Marcel 
3sed of courage, single-mindedness, simplicity, and noble- 
laracter. The revolutionary excesses by which Paris was 

" grieved his heart." 

sgust at the bloodshed and executions constantly in pro- 
he capital, led him to seek his fortunes in the field : he 
lunteer at Valmy — again at Fleurus — an order of the 
3n sent him into La Vendue, whither he went full of grief 
alamities which were accumulating upon the people, but 
iraging the hope that he might, to the full extent of his 
ower, lighten their sorrows, and alleviate their miseries. 
)sition and this character obtained for him the confidence 
il Kleber, and hence the orders which carried him to the 
^hich we have just noticed his arrival, 
ppearance of the lady and her two daughters, their coun- 
full of solicitude, and the dread which the sight of a 
aniform in those days of terror inspired, affected him 
le was conscious of the feelings his appearance in their 
.bode had excited — it was his anxiety to soothe them, 
sens," said he, in a manner sufiiciently respectful to re- 
em, and dissipate their apprehensions, "I am merely 
oay prescribed duty as a soldier. It is stated that General 
id his staff passed the last night in this neighbourhood — 
e is pointed out as the only one in which he could have 
shelter. I am gratified in its having fallen to my lot to 
e this matter, as I hope to be able as much as possible to 
the rigour of the orders which I have received." 
are here alone," said the lady ; " my daughters and my- 
live as retired as possible, and wholly apart from the 
Dseparable from a state of civil war. If you doubt my 
2re can be no difficulty in searching my house." 
Ts fine countenance in an instant expressed his repug- 
;he idea that he was there in the capacity of a spy, or an 
police. Madame de Souland saw, and appreciated that 
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expression; her unwelcome visitor, however, contented himself 
with telling her that her statement was of itself sufficient. 

" Perhaps," added he, " under the circumstances, I ttight ven- 
ture to ask you to give a few hours' shelter and some refreshment 
to the men of my company, who are here with me — ^we have been 
marching all night, and they require a little rest." 

" These rooms are at their service," replied the lady ; " I will 
give directions that they shall be accommodated as comfortably as 
we can manage it. I presume," continued the lady, " there will 
be no objection to allowing my daughters and myself to retire to 
our own apartments during their stay ! " 

Captain Marcel graciously indicated his accordance with her 
wishes, and in less than five minutes after their departure from the 
salon, it was filled by the hungry soldiers of the republic, who 
rushed into it pell-mell, and lost not a moment in seizing with un- 
mitigated eagerness the abundance of cold meat and wine, which 
were served to them with an unsparing hand, until they had satis- 
fied their appetites and thirst. One of them, who was universally 
believed to be a secret agent, commissioned by Carrier and some 
other representatives of the people, threw himself into a magnificent 
velvet armed-chair, and stretching his legs, cased as they were in 
dirty boots, upon another, exclaimed, " This is all vastly agreeable, 
and rather fine into the bargain, and we have made ourselves un- 
commonly comfortable at the expense of these ci-devantSy but 
business must be looked to — uhe meat and the wine which are 
merely essential to life, don't tell us anything about Stofflet— your 
orders, captain, are peremptory — eh? — ^this suspected house is safe. 
It must not be left so — ^it must be burnt." 

" My orders," said Marcel, " are strict enough ; but they refer 
to the finding Stofflet, and it is our duty to sacrifice everything to 
get hold of him, and deliver him to the Republic ; but here are 
three innocent women living in this house — ^it is quite imposable 
that they should have answered me in the manner they did, if 
there were the slightest grounds for the general's information. No, 
no — ^they have treated us well — we are all fresh and ready for a 
start, so let us get into marching order." 

" No, captain, no," said the suspected agent, " not just yet. 
Do you think, captain, that all this fine breakfast with which we 
have been so kindly regaled, was got ready for a middle-aged lady 
and her two daughters? Somebody else was expected — and if 
these preparations do not open your eyes — ^look there — ^what do you 
think of that, captain ? " Saying which, he tossed the said cap- 
tain a letter written by the Abb6 Bernier to Stofflet, which he had 
found lying open on one of the tables in the room. " Dated three 
days since, captain," added the fellow. " What does it say, cap- 
tain? that Madame de Souland — ^the aristocratic 'lady* up-stairs, 
woidd give it to Stofflet himself the moment he reached her house; 
what do you think of that, I ask, captain ? why, that he was here 
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it uight, and that she did give it to him. Perhaps he saw from 

at window the flames of our last night's trimnph, the destruction 

the house of his former masters — ^they served him as a warning 

-he fled, and is yet before us. Comrades ! — ^hmnan feeUngs are 

»t to be considered — ^the country's welfare is paramount to all. 

is our duty to take care that the tyrant shall never again be able 

take refuge in this asylum." 

The republican soldiers, half-drunk as they were, too aptly 
mprehended the meaning of this heartless monster's words, and 
o quickly put his impUed orders into execution — ^in two minutes 
ley were dispersed throughout the whple house — some rushed into 
le upper rooms, others burst into the cellars — every part of the 
lilding was rummaged and ransacked. Oaths the most blas- 
lemous — songs the most vulgar and disgusting, were yelled 
ithin its walls. The wretched Madame de Souland and her 
embling daughters heard the horrid sounds even in the remote 
K>ins in which they had shut themselves up ; above — ^below, 
imult raged. The daughters, who had already witnessed much 
' the horror of civil war, endeavoured to encourage their exem- 
lary mother to bear up against the dreadful infliction. 

" We shall soon be houseless," said the elder one ; " but in our 
retchedness and exile we shall have the happiness of knowing 
liat the last act of our prosperous life was sh^tering and saving 
ne of the noblest supporters of the royal cause." Madame do 
ouland clasped her children to her bosom, while tears streamed 
x)in her eyes. 

All at once a yell was raised amongst the bloodhounds, and the 
ry of " Burn the house ! Serve it as we served Maulevrier last 
light — smoke the fox from his hiding-place I " was universal. 

In an instant they rushed from the building, and hghting 
x)rches made of the broom growing round about it, set fire to it in 
krarious places, and having done so, withdrew in such order as to 
surround it so that no human being could escape from the blazing 
ruins before them. 

The moment the flames curled round the walls, the wretched 
Madame de Souland rushed into the balcony over the door, 
ber two daughters clinging senseless to her arms, screaming for 
help — ^for mercy. 

" In the name of heaven raise a ladder I not for me — not for me 
—but my poor children. Oh, save them / " cried the distracted lady, 
as in an agony of despair she lifted up one of her beloved girls to 
excite, if possible, the compassion of the incendiaries. 

The agent of Carrier smiled. 

" Captain," said he, " I should like to have a shot at these 
royalists. 

" The man who fires at them dies by my hand," said Marcel, 
ii an agony of despair and disgust. 

At that moment two shots were heard, and in an instant two 
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of the three victims in the balcony, which had just taken fire, lay 
drenched in blood. 

Marcel rushed to the man of the people, who had done this 
deed, and crying out, " Miscreant I you have realised your dread- 
ful intention — ^I fulAl mine. At wnich words, placing the barrd 
of his pistol close to the barbarian's head, he pulled the trigger, 
and the murderer was a corpse. 

This was a desperate step — ^the coolness and firmness of Marcel, 
and the sight of the fallen monster, had their effect upon th^ 
soldiers — ^they gazed with astonishment, but murmured not. 

" There were three," crj^d Marcel, " two only have been but- | 
chered. Citizens — they are women — help me to save the third." 

An afiirmative shout of willingness was the answer. The bal- 
cony was scaled — ^Marcel leading the party who joined him— he 
rushed passed the bleeding bodies of the poor innocents who had 
fallen, into the midst of the house ; the rafters glistened in the 
fitful breeze, and the beams crackled under his feet — amidst the 
dense smoke which still filled the more remote parts of the build- 
ing, he forced his way — a dreadfid crime had been committed, and 
Marcel had sworn never to leave the burning ruins, unless the un- 
happy girl, now become an orphan, was the companion of his return. 
In vain he sought her — he could find no trace of her ; the flames 
were towering up ; every moment added to the perils of his position. 
Still he flinched not, fsiiled not, till at the very last instant of hope, 
at the end of a corridor, of which the flames had only just sdxed 
hold, he saw a female stretched upon the floor. At one bound, ^ ^ 
reached the spot where she lay ; she was senseless and oold ai ^■ 
death, but she yet breathed. Marcel raised her up, and ]ptlaciliKo 
her in his arms, retraced his hurried steps along the burning floon ^ 
till he again reached the balcony. His precious burden was lHi|ft^: 
pily unconscious of the work of horror going on. The flamaiil 
already devouring the blood-stained bodies of her mother il 
sister over which he had to tread while carrying her. 

The ladder by which he had ascended was steadied hy the 
below, and Marcel brought the rescued innocent safely to 
ground. Then did his noble heart overflow — ^then did 
take place of intrepidity, and tears fell from his eyes. 

"Let us, my friends," said he to the soldiers, " oomplete 
act of expiation which has been so well begun — ^let us proteot 
helpless girl who now has nowhere else to look for protecticm.*' 

The appeal had its effect — ^the imfortunate creature wat A^'j 
longer an aristocrat — a royalist ; she was an orphan, whose motte^^ 
and sister had been killed — a countrywoman, whom their captain 
had rescued from death — ^the sentiment expressed by Maicet was 
unanimously adopted. 

The generous-hearted victim to political frenzy watched over 
his youtMul charge with a fraternal solicitude, and suggested to bis 
comrades the absolute necessity of removing her from the dreadful 
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of her distress and bereavement before she recovered suf- 
tly to be aware of what had happened, expressing his opinion 
he right course to pursue would be to place her in security at 
rst farmhouse which they might reach — a proposition only 
red questionable by the fact, uiat the active operations of the 
itionists in advance had left scarcely a flEurm-house standing in 
line of march. It is true that the houses of the ci-devant 
ty and gentry had been specially marked for destruction by 
ivellers, and the axe and the firebrand had amply fulfilled 
duty ; but when the bettermost dwellings were gone, the 
■ury of popular desperation, which no argument can check, 
lo reasoning control, fell upon the farms and cottages. At 
ePs suggestion, a sort of fitter was constructed, upon which 
loor siS'erer was gently borne along ; nor was it for a con- 
tble time that she evinced any symptom of returning con- 
mess. The moment at length arrived — the moment which 
3l, who had never quitted the side of the litter, so anxiously 
ted, and so deeply dreaded. 

b that instant a confused recollection of all the horrors to 
L she had been exposed, flashed into her mind ; she raised her- 
n the litter — she gazed about her — she found herself the pri- 
of the men by whom she was surrounded — she gave another 
ook around, and hiding her face in her hands, one word only 
I itself from her lips. 

Mother — mother!" cried she, in an agony of doubt and fear, 
Toung lady," said Marcel, " assure youraelf that you are in 
;t safety — compose yourself — ^be calm." 
But where, " cried the unhappy girl, " where is my mother ? 
ere is my sister ? — Oh ! give them to me — ^bring them to me — 
im I alone? — ^whither are you taking me? — why am Ide- 
[ ? — ^why unprotected ? " 

Yon are neither," said Marcel, in a soft and tender voice ; 
have a protector near you who, from this day, will never 
; you ; who will ever be ready to sacrifice his life and fortunes 
►u — a friend whom sorrow and distress has raised up to you. 
that friend — do not tremble — ^you have nothing to fear." 
But my mother! my sister!" repeated the distracted girl, 
ily conscious who it was to whom she was speaking, 
^las ! " said Marcel, " a heavy blow has fallen upon you — ^your 
T and sister are no more — ^your peaceful home exists no longer 
L have been preserved hj what is almost a miracle. I swore 
e you, and I have done it. I have need of all my firmness to 
these men in order — ^for your own sake do not unnerve me by 
ght of your unavailing grief— dry your tears — suppress your 
—we have yet many difficulties to encounter — ^that we conquer 
depends upon your own resolution." 

ademoiselle de Souland was very young, but yet aware of the 
m of the captain^B advice. She struggled hard to conceal the 
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agonies which she was siifTering, bat again burying her face in her 
liands, she implicitly yielded herself to the counsel and conduct of 
the stranger, who appeared to be so deeply interested in her fate. 

The first place at which they arrivea, in which he could hope to 
find anything like a suitable asylum for his fair charge, was Cha- 
tillon-sur-Sevres, which had already been taken and retaken twice 
by the Vendeans, and the troops of the much-dreaded Westermann. 
Marcel looked forward anxiously to reaching this point, inasmuch 
as he had, some time before, been quartered in the house of a widow, 
one of its most respectable inhabitants. 

He lost not a moment in confiding Mademoiselle de Souland to 
the care of this exemplary woman ; and having told her all that 
had happened, succeeded in creating a warm feeling of sympathy 
in her heart for the young lady — not the less readily excit^ by the 
fact that the widow herself had suffered sadly and deeply during 
the civil war. Here the gallant Marcel left her — ^nor was it till 
time developed to the poor young lady all the dreadful circiun- 
stances connected with the death of her mother and sister^ that she 
could duly appreciate the noble conduct of her preserver and pro- 
tector. Time, also, soothed and softened the sorrows of her heart, 
and the grief with which she continued for some months weighed 
down and oppressed, was not unfrequently chequered with fe^gs 
of solicitude concerning her gallant and cQsinterested preserver. 

Constantly engaged in the various campaigns in wmch " regene- 
rated France" was perpetually engaged — ordered from one place to 
another — either to attack or defend — ^Marcel had no opportunity of 
seeing the orphan for many years ; but she was never absent from 
his thoughts — the scene of devastation was constantly before his 
eyes. He contrasted in his mind the deathlike paleness of the un- 
happy girl, as he bore her, at the peril of lus life, amidst the 
crackling ruins of her home, with the graceful gentleness of manner, 
and sweetness of expression, which (^tinguished her when she so 
short a time before, had joined her mother in welcoming him to 
their roof. In point of fact, throughout all the eventful scenes of 
his active life, even in the breach, or the battle-field, the thoughts 
nearest his heart, and dearest in his memory, were those of Made- 
moiselle de Souland. 

Time wore on, and the fortunes of war again brought Marcel 
into the neighbourhood of Chatillon ; but he was no longer a 
captain — ^he had risen to the rank of brigadier, the reward of many 
meritorious services. The moment he had made the necessary dis- 
position of his troops, he hastened to the house of the widow — the 
asylum of his beloved. In that humble dwelling, in her simple 
mourning, he found her, yet more lovely than he had ever fEinciel 
her, even in his brightest dreams. He approached her with mingled 
respect and tenderness ; and tears filled her eyes as she extended 
her hand to welcome him. 

^* Ah," said she, endeavouring to conceal her anotioii, *^how 
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teuly grateful I am for this visit I — ^it was not until after we had 
parted that I was fully aware of the extent of my debt of gratitude 
to you for your noble conduct towards me, and your generous gallant 
efforts to save those who are gone ; believe me, the recollection is 
engraved on my heart, and never will be obliterated." 

" Those events," said Marcel, " are equally impressed upon my 
mind, and neither time nor space can efface them. In the dark 
hour of death and danger I swore to be your protector — ^that oath 
is registered in heaven 1 You see before you a brother, who desires 
only to know your wants and wishes, to supply the one and realise 
the other. All I ask is, that wherever fate or fortune may lead or 
drive me, your thoughts may be with me ; confide to me your sor- 
rows and your hopes, and if fate should deny me the happiness of 
sharing them, it will be the first object of my life to secure your 
comfort and tranquillity. The events of ^hat one dreadful day have 
linked us to each other inseparably." 

Tears fell from the bright eyes of Mademoiselle de Souland, 
and Marcel, if he wept not, felt as deeply as she did. She pledged 
herself to take no step in Ufe without consulting him, and to keep 
him always acquainted with her circumstances and proceedings. 
H^ was delighted with her ready compliance with his wishes, and 
in the midst of vows and promises of friendship and esteem, forced 
himself away from her ; the impression being strong upon his mind 
that they should never meet again. 

A few days afterwards, Colonesl Marcel was ordered to join the 
army of Italy. 

Time, as of course, still wore on, and neither the loyalist lady 
nor the republican soldier forgot their vows. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, they corresponded with each other. Those oppor- 
tunities, however, grew more rare as the war advanced. 

When order was restored, and tranquillity established in La 
Vendue, the orphan daughter of the murdered Madame de Souland 
was put into possession of her patrimonial estate ; the revolutionary 
government not having the power to order its sale, inasmuch as 
she, the representative of her family, had not emigrated. Her 
suit, however, had been zealously pressed by Marcel, who had be- 
come one of the most distinguished officers in the army of Italy, 
possessing in an eminent degree the favour and confidence of the 
First Consul, who readily gave his consent to the restitution, 
which not only placed the young lady at her ease as to worldly 
circumstances, but promised peace and tranquillity for the rest of 
her life. 

Marcel followed his odious and detestable chief from Italy to 
Egypt, and from Egypt to France. He was honoured, dignified, 
and decorated, but this elevation did not in the sUghtest degree 
weaken or change his feeiings with regard to Mademoiselle de 
Souland. 

His efforts to restore her to her property, with all his acknow- 
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ledged nobleness of heart and generosity of character, might perhaps 
have been strengthened by a feeling of a tenderer nature than a 
mere sense of justice, and he might have looked forward at some 
future day to share the happiness which he had secured for her. 
Certain it is, that the greatest delight he enjoyed during his long 
and hard-fought campaigns, was derived from the perusal of her 
letters, expressive as they were of purity of heart and ingennons- 
ness of mind. Their protracted separation seemed to nave in- 
creased and even changed the character of his affection for the 
amiable orphan, and he resolved the moment that circumstanoes 
permitted it, to avow his love for her, and solicit her hand. 

That moment arrived sooner than he expected, and afters 
disunion of eight years, he availed himself of a temporary cessation 
of hostilities, caused by a base and hollow treaty of peace entered 
into by the government df France with her enemies, to hasten to 
the object of his devotion and esteem. 

He reached her residence — ^all was calm and lovely — ^no vestige 
of the old house remained — a new and picturesque villa occupied 
its site — no sign was there of death, or blood, with which the scene 
had from the fatal day, too well remembered, been associated in 
his mind. The trees were covered with blossoms — the birds sang 
sweetly — the air was redolent of perfume — ^all seemed gay and 
happy. 

The moment the name of " General'' Marcel was announced, 
the mistress of the house flew rather than ran, to greet and welcome 
him — she threw herself into his arms, and with an emotion to 
which sterner hearts than his are liable, he clasped her to hiB 
breast. 

" I promised," said he, when he could speak, " I proniised to 
return to you, and here I am ; fortune has smiled on me, &te has 
been propitious — ^I have risen to the head of my profession— I ^ 
rich and prosperous — so am I changed ; but as for yoM, I am the 
same as I was when we parted at Chatillon, or as I was in the 
dreadful hour which we must endeavour to forget." 

" And truly worthy," said Mademoiselle de Souland, " are you 
of the honours you have acquired. Come— come — sit down in wjf 
house — ^the house which you have restored to me, and where Jfour 
life was perilled to preserve mine. 

The general placed himself by her side, and gazed with delight 
upon those beautiful features, to which maturity had given a 
sweeter and tenderer expression, as he thought, than they evenpoS" 
sessed at an earlier period of her life ; he took her hand, pressed it 
to his lips, and drawing her closer to him, said — 

" For eight years I have delighted myself with a bright viflO^ 
of happiness. You alone can rcahse it — my future comfort depends 
on ypu — for those eight years I have loved you, dearly, devotedlT.^' 

" Oh, general ? " said Mademoiselle de Souland, " do not de- 
ceive yourself — do not mistake an interest which the peculiarity of 
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circumstances may have awakened in your mind for any other 
timent." 

" Assure yourself," said Marcel, " mine is Love — pure, ardent, 
lest, and sincere." 

" Oh ! do not, do not, say it," sobbed the agitated girl, " let me 
e you as a sister, let me think of you as my kindest brother — as 
11 have been and are my dearest friend : thanks to your interest 
d power I am rich ; my family property is restored to me ; but 
ben — ^hear me — a cousin of mine to whom I was engaged to be 
urried, in the time of our prosperity, who fought, and who has 
3d in the cause of the loyalists, has retiu'ned from a long exile, a 
ggar — ^he comes to claim me. A few hours before my beloved 
other's death, she implored me to fulfil my pledge to him — then 
itle thinking how many years were to elapse before it would be 
Dssible for me to do so. Her words still ring in my ear — can I 
reak the promise I made to her — the vow I pledged to him f " 

" No 1 " said Marcel, as firmly as he was able. His cheeks were 
ale, his lips quivered, and tears stood in his eyes. 

" Beloved woman I " said he, " be happy — ^to secure you that 
appiness was the object of my life— I had hoped to contribute to 
t— to share it — ^that is over, let me remain your dearest Mend." 
laying said which his countenance assumed another expression, 
nd with a forced gaiety, he added — 

"But, upon one condition ; I must be presented to my rival — 
our marriage must take place immediately— let me at least have 
b satisfaction of giving you to him ; let him receive the blessing, 
fc the hand of the brother whom Providence has given you." 

The struggle was too much for the generous Marcel, and the 
iars which had filled his eyes, trickled down his manly cheek, 
tademoiselle de Souland wept bitterly. 

"Come, come," said the general, "do not let us be childish; 
y sacrifice is made — sorrow for me is useless — ^for you there is 
ine. Now, tell me where I can find the happy object of your 
fections — ^we must be friends, and that immediately." 

It is not to be supposed that this (heroic, it may be called) 
quest was uncomplied with. Within two hours the distinguished 
rneral was at the door of the emigrant royalist. 

" Sir," said he, as he entered the largest room of one of the 
lallest imaginable houses, " I ought not, psrhaps, to be entirely 
iknown to you ; I am General Marcel. Mademoiselle de Souland, 
liose Ufe I saved in the midst of the horrors and bloodshed in 
lich her mother and sister perished, and whom I love better than 
f life, tells me that you are betrothed to her ; with me, whatever 
3 says is a command. Yes, sir ; even upon this important point, 
dch utterly overthrows my hopes of future happiness and com- 
t. Here I am, for the purpose of entreating you to decide the 
estion, which if left in suspense I am sure I should not have 
ength of mind to endure." 
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" Sir," said the favoured lover, " your history, so wonderfblly 
and intimately connected with that of my cousin, has been long 
familiar to me — ^your noble frankness of manner demands a similar 
ingenuousness on wy part. All her letters to you — all yours to her, 
since my return to France have been read by me ; she conBulted 
me ; I advised her, I was charmed with the nobleness and disin- 
terestedness of your affection for her ; what has just occurred only 
proves the justice of my opinion of you." 

" Well," said the general, " imder these circumstances, you can 
have no wish to postpone your marriage — ^why was it delayed so 
long?" 

" Because," said the lover, " till she had seen you, and told you 
all the circumstances, she did not feel herself at liberty to take so 
decisive a step without your consent ; will you, indeed, general,'' 
continued he, *'add this blessing to the other benefita you hare 
conferred upon her family ?" 

" I will," said Marcel, with great emotion ; " but it must be 
done quickly — I have made up my mind — come with me to her 
house — my sacrifice is made — but I cannot dwell upon it. Come-^ 
come — ^let it be to-day ; hear her consent, and I will stay to see it 
ratified." 

They walked together to the house of the lady ; nothing re- 
mained to the completion of the happiness of the yoimg couple but 
the celebration of the ceremony. In less than a week. Marcel led 
Mademoiselle de Souland to the altar, not as a bridegroom but a 
brother. He bore it calmly and firmly — ^there seemed no struggle 
of feelings in his mind until the pair were married — actually 
married. 

" You will be happy," said he, as the ceremony ended, his heart 
beating, and his eyes again wet with tears ; " you must be happy^ 
it is the dearest object of my hopes, the sincerest of my wishesr- 
fiaxewell I I have seen you established — I have seen you united to 
the man of your choice — adieu 1 — ^but sometimes think of the un- 
fortunate Marcel." 

Monsieur and Madame Cassan, for Madame Cassan had Made- 
moiselle de Souland now become, clung round their noble benefactor. 
He embraced them affectionately, but the sight of their happiness 
he could not long have endured. He rejoined the army. 

Eleven years passed after this noble sacrifice and painful sepa- 
ration. Eleven years of hard fighting. Marcel was everywhere 
in the thick of it, — ^firom West to North — ^fi:om Austerlitz to Sara- 
gossa — fix)m Vienna to Moscow — ^his influence with the upstart 
usurper gradually increased, and he was named General of Division. 
The assumption of Imperial authority, by the man who became 
what he was, by clambering over the ruins of royalty, produced for 
Marcel, besides his decorations, a title ; and the obscure workman^ 
xaised into notice at a period when the destruction of the nobility, 
was the first object of the wretches with whom he waa linked, be- 
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came, nnder the Napoleon usurpation, Count Marcel ; during which 
eleven years such were the occupations of the ennobled mechanic, 
that very few letters passed between him and Madame Cassan ; 
those, however, which he did receive gave him great pleasure, as 
announcing the happiness of the wife, and the gratitude to him, of 
the husband. 

All the glories of Count Marcel and his master, however, were 
destined to be dimmed and extinguished, by Wellington, the in- 
vincible. The British army defeated and defeated over and over 
again all the array of troops, gallant and experienced as they were, 
which the soi-disant Emperor could bring to face them. Wliat the 
French call the long unsullied purity of their land, was violated, 
and the tramp of the stranger was heard in its plains, its villages, 
and its cities. 

All these reverses agitated Madame de Cassan only inasmuch as 
they might affect the Count Marcel. She had shuddered at the 
perils he had encountered amongst the snows of Russia, and in the 
inclemency of Beresina; but she dreaded much more the effect 
likely to be produced upon his mind by the overthrow of the Em- 
peror, by whom he had been honoured, elevated, and decorated, 
but in whose downfall her loyal heart could not fail to rejoice. 

The Imperial throne, based on usurpation, murder, and injustice, 
fell ; but Count Marcel was one of those conscientious and con- 
sistent persons who boldly stuck by the wreck, even while the ship 
was sinking. He did not quit Fontainebleau until no Emperor re- 
mained in France. 

During the eleven years which had passed since the day on 
which General Marcel made the noble sacrifice which we have re- 
corded, his character had undergone an extraordinary change. Love 
no longer occupied his heart — ^his friendship, his esteem, for Madame 
Cassan were as warm and intense as ever, but the current of his 
thoughts, the course of his ambition, were changed. He began to 
feel me approach of age — accelerated by the effects of the wounds he 
had received; he became grave and thoughtful, and his mind 
adapts itself to pursuits not purely military ; in fact, his ambition 
was to become one of the leading men in the empire. His hopes 
were realised, and when his master fell, he was as highly placed as 
subject well could be. 

When that fall occurred, and he unwillingly and tardily quitted 
Fontainebleau-'— all his greatness gone — his rank and titles lost, his 
thoughts reverted to the only two living beings in whom he had 
any interest. But what had happened ? The throne of France 
was filled by the rightful king, whose restoration the nation had so 
long and so axdently desired — ^the head of that house, for which in 
sorrows and adversity they had suffered even unto the death, had 
been welcomed to his capital by the cheers and shouts of rejoicing 
millions, enraptured to be freed from the tyranny inherent in a 
Zi&eraZ government. Marcel the great (cdthough fiEkUen), Marcel 
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determiDed never to disturb the quietude and happiness of ^ladamC 
Cafisan and her husband, and resolved neither to visit nor write to 
her again. 

The calm which followed the joyous restoration and return of 
the Boiu-bons, was, as everybody knows, soon broken by military 
disaffection, and the escape of Buonaparte from his burlesque exile 
at Elba. It may easily be imagined that Count Marcel, favoured as 
he had been, by the Corsican chief, flew to welcome the arrival of 
his eagles again on the shores of France. 

In the meantime, and before Buonaparte^s escape — if it could 
be called an escape from a place in which he never was watched— 
Monsieur de Oassan, the husband of Marcel's love, had been sent 
for to Paris ; and by an impulse of gratitude, not always felt by 
very great personages towards very small ones, had been rewarded 
for all the sufferings he had undergone, and all the fidelity he had 
evinced, by a somewhat important olfice in the capital. Then came 
the hundred days — then came the glorious triumph of England, 
under Wellington, at Waterloo — then followed the surrender of 
General Buonaparte and his consequent banishment. Then what 
happened to General Count Marcel, wounded and conquered like 
his master? — who, however, one ought to say, was conquered with- 
out ever being wounded. Count Marcel was suspected and accused 
of having been concerned in a conspiracy, to the nature of which 
we need not here refer, but the effects of which France may long 
lament. 

The moment that Madame de Cassan heard that her protector 
— ^he to whom she owed her life and fortune, was compromised, her 
heart told her how to act. Her husband was established in his 
responsible office in Paris, she was Uving in the country, eugaged 
in the education of her children, regardless ahke of the troubles or 
pleasures of the capital. But her dearest friend — ^the man to whom 
she was indebted for her existence, her competence, and her husband, 
was in danger. All thoughts — all considerations, gave way to her 
resolution to save him at all hazards. Quitting her tranquil home, 
and tearing herself away from her beloved family, she started for 
Paris. The moment her husband saw her, he knew the motives of 
her hiuried and lengthened journey. 

" General Marcel," said he, " is seriously implicated — ^you have 
come to rescue him — ^I will assist you ; but I teU you he is as deep 
in the plot as either Ney or Labedoyere. He has some bitter per- 
sonal enemies in the present government. ^But I need not assure 
you that for your sake he may reckon at least upon one friend." 

Madame de Cassan could only reply to this generous speech of 
her husband, by pressing his hand ; ner feelings for MarceVs safety 
were seriously aggravated by the intelligence which she had received 
of his position, and she resolved to lose no time in endeavouring to 
discover the object of her soUcitude. This, however, was no easy 
task; her appUcations to his ancient companions in arms, were 
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coldly received; her entreaties for advice how to act with the 
greatest probability of success, produced no replies, until at length, 
and when she had begun almost to despair of having the power to 
be useful to him, one of his late aides-de-camp, still devoted 
to bis chief, and convinced by her earnestness and soUcitude, of the 
sincerity and purity of Lladame de Cassan's views and intentions, 
disclosed to her the name of the person, who, in spite of the vigi- 
lance and frequent visits of the poUce, had ventured to afford the 
fallen favourite an asylum for the last few weeks. It required great 
caution, as well as trouble, to find out his retreat ; at length she 
succeeded. 

The moment the coimt beheld her, as she entered the door of 
the garret in which he was concealed, he started from the wretched 
couch on which he was sitting, and running to meet her, exclaimed 
with a countenance full of hope and joy — 

" Fate cannot injure me now I — ^I care for nothing more — ^you 
have not abandoned me, and I am satisfied." 

" Nay," said Madame de Cassan, " what have I done for youf 
I came not here through flames and peril — /have not rushed amidst 
death and danger to serve and save you as you did for me on that 
£Eital night. I am here to endeavour to pay a debt of gratitude : 
are you willing to trust your life to the woman who owes her life to 
you?" 

" Angel of goodness ? " said the general, falling on his knees, 
" to you — ^to your care— to your zeal — ^to your judgment, I too 
gladly conunit myself." 

" Then come with me," said Madame de Cassan ; "this moment 
come — another hour it will be too late — Fouch^'s police are already 
aware of your hiding-place." 

" But whither am I to go ? " said the general, astonished by 
the energy of his companion. 

" To my house — ^to my husband's house here in Paris," replied 
she, " for a time ; and then with us to the quiet scenes of your 
noble devotion, and to my interests ; there you will be safe. Ney, 
Labedoyere, and the others, who have taken part in recent events, 
are awaiting the decrees of justice. I come to shield you from a 
culprit's death — ^it is my duty — ^it is my right — ^you belong to me, 
for you are unfortunate ; and I shall exercise my right for your 
preservation, as yow, in other days, exerted yours for rained 

Count Marcel, overcome by the unqualified avowal of his 
friend's determination, implicitly followed her ; her husband's car- 
riage, which was waiting in an adjoining street, conveyed the 
anxious pair to his house. M. de Cassan received him warmly, em- 
braced him, and imder the shelter of his name, the credit of his 
office, and his unquestioned devotion to the House of Bourbon, pro- 
tected his political opponent in perfect safety, until after passing a 
feverish life in the capital for some time, the opportunity arrived 
for his removal to La Vendue. Then shaded by M. de Cassan's 
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white cockades, the conspirator of the 20th of March accompanied 
his intrepid protectress and her husband to the beautiful retreat, 
which she owed to his influence with the government now orer- 
thrown. 

Within one hour of Madame de Cassan^s visit to the place of 
Marcel's concealment, whence she forced him, Decazes was aware of 
its locality, it was visited, searched — one hour too late. 

After all their cares and anxieties, the delight may easily be con- 
ceived with which they breathed the fresh air, and enjoyed the 
bright sunshine of nature, in scenes connected with a deep and 
thrilling interest to all the party. Marcel by degrees recovered his 
serenity of mind, and in the character of a distant relation to the 
mistress of the house, who had returned to France upon the restora- 
tion of her legitimate kings, he remained a resident there until a 
new change took place in the government. His name was then 
included in the amnesty which was spontaneously granted by an act 
of royal goodness and clemency. But when the events of 1830 
brought into power those who were rejected in 1815, Marcel (whose 
services Charles X. had accepted), refused all offers of employment 
which were made to him. 

He still lives — ^advanced in years^ but weighed down more, 
perhaps, by the effects of his numerous wounds, than by age alone. 
His time is passed chiefly amidst Madame de Cassan's growing 
family, in whose society his happiness consists ; and often do these 
excellent friends think upon the events of their earlier lives, while 
contemplating the scenes in which at one period the revolutionary 
soldier saved the Hfe of a royalist lady, and which at another, 
witnessed a proscribed Buonapartist borne to the hospitable roof of a 
minister of the Bourbon government for shelter and protection. These 
thoughts bring tears into their eyes ; but strange as the events may 
be, to which they thus recur, they serve to prove that there exists 
in this great and busy world something better and brighter even 
than glory— compassion for the unfortunate. 



A STIR IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

It is generally supposed that selfishness — one of the most odious 
attributes of our nature — ^is overcome and annihilated by matrimony. 
Old maids and old bachelors seem generally obnoxious to the impu- 
tation of this vice, and their state of single unblessedness is 
constantly imputed to the circumstance of their self-love predomi- 
nating over their love for others ; not that the female portion of the 
unmarried should labour under this stigma, inasmuch as they are, 
by custom and prejudice, prohibited from expressing their feelings 
towards the male portion, a privation to which the male portion are 
not subjected with regard to them. 



SELFISHNESS. 1^ 

The greatest hero of our time and country compares the different 
idividual details of a battle with those of a ball ; every man recol- 
icts with whom he himself danced, but as to the rest of the melee 
e can give no correct or accurate account, being too much occupied 
y Ms own personal service to spare any of his attention to the rest 
f the field. Many a time and oft have we seen, during the heat 
f action in the dansatory campaign, the longing eye and wistful 
ountenance of the yet unasked maiden directed towards everything 
hat looked like a disengaged and asking man, in hopes that her 
um might come ; and that, although pl^n and not very youthful, 
he might yet be afforded an opportunity of showing her cfear young 
riends that she was not yet quite laid upon the shelf. The night 
)as8es away — ^nobody solicits her hand, and she returns home with her 
.unt, or mother, or chaperon, huddled up in the darkest corner of 
he carriage, vexed, dissatisfied, and dispirited, but perfectly quali- 
ied, firom the involuntary tranquillity of her position, to furnish an 
rreproachably correct account of the evening's proceedings for any 
gazette in the world. 

In life it is much the same — eyes are eloquent to be sure, and 
Quch may be said by signal, or told by telegraph ; but as, with all 
ts modern improvements, society lias not yet ordained that ladies 
xe to propose to gentlemen, they are doomed and destined to wait 
intil they are asked ; and therefore is it, we repeat, that they should 
lot be blamed for remaining single, nor should their singleness be 
aken as a proof of selfishness. While on the other hand, unless 
vant of fortune or health, or any other essential to matrimonial 
lappiness can be pleaded in bar, the old bachelor who may " ask 
md have," does incur, with something like justice, the charge from 
.vhich we feel it due to the single ladies of a certain or uncertain age 
x> vindicate them. 

But sometimes — ^we trust rarely — selfishness exhibits itself in 
narried Ufe, and not matrimonially either ; because as one of the 
jreat operations of the mysteries of marriage is to make the husband 
md wife one, it necessarily follows — it sounds like a bull — ^that if 
me be selfish, they both should be selfish ; that is to say, jointly 
jelfish in their double unity ; and in so far as domestic felicity is 
3oncerned, the accordance of one half with the other half is most 
iesirable as promotive of harmony and comfort. What has gone 
with the Siamese Twins we cannot, at present, pretend to say ; but 
as they must by this time be extremely respectable gentlemen as to 
age and standing in life, we can conceive nothing much more dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Chang wishing to sit down, than Mr. Ching's 
being exceedingly anxious to take a walk ; nor anything less likely 
to be delightful than Mr. Ching's choosing to sing a convivial song 
while Mr. Chang is suffering under a dreadful headache. And yet 
it falls to our lot to know a family — no, not a family, for they have 
no children, but a pair of people, who, selfish in the extreme, are not 
elfish in unison — they are both selfish, separately selfish, and carry 
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their selfishness to a pitch far beyond the belief of the most crednlonB 
believer in human infirmities. 

They live in the country, in a very pretty house, with a very 
well-arranged establishment; they visit nobody — nobody visits 
them — the walls which surround the kitchen garden are thickly set 
with broken glass — ^the palings of the shrubberies are studded with 
tenter-hooks — two fierce dogs range about the stable-yard, and 
steel traps and spring guns are set in the grounds every night. 
Against the gable end of the coach-house, which touches the road, 
a board is afSxed, announcing that all persons begging will be pro- 
secuted with the utmost rigour of the law, together with a long 
list of rewards, offered by the parish for the apprehension of of- 
fenders of every description, such as may be seen exhibited on the 
Surrey side of Richmond bridge, and in other parts adjacent, and 
which, from the obliteration of certain words (the efifect of time 
and weather), reads thus, — 

For setting fire to a dwelling house, lOOIL reward. 
For Housebreaking, lOOZ. reward. 

For sheep stealing, 601 reward. 

and so on ; thereby holding out to the hasty or incautious reader a 
premium for the commission of crime, instead of a warning against 
its perpetration. 

The name of this isolated couple was Munns, derived originally, 
as the clergyman of the parish imagined, fi:om monos — ^his inter- 
course with the family was very limited. Mr. and Mrs. Munns 
were always ill when there was a charity sermon preached, and as 
to any Httle parochial subscriptions which might be proposed, Mr. 
Munns declined interfering, observing that Providence had given 
the country an admiraWe law for the maintenance of the poor; 
under the provisions of which, besides wholesome and regular diet, 
they were relieved from the worry of ever seeing or being pestered 
by their relations or friends, and, by the salutary regulations of 
their respective residences, relieved fix)m the trouble of taking any 
unnecessary exercise. 

With regard to their servants, it is impossible to convey an 
adequate idea of the manner in which they treated them ; believing, 
strange to say, not only that they were exceedingly kind to them, 
but prodigiously popular with them. The gardener^s daughter, 
Fanny Till, was desperately in love with the footman, Nokes— 
Fanny was noticed by Mrs. Munns because she found her an excel- 
lent workwoman with her needle ; and Nokes was a favourite of his 
master— after his way — because he succeeded in worrying every- 
body else. The marriage of the young couple was settled — had 
been settled — and agreed upon, but the moment Munns and Mrs, 
Munns discovered that when they married, Mr. and Mrs. Nokes, 
and not only they, but Till pere, the gardener himself, meant to 
quit them, they declared that if they married they should not have 
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jhilling of the hundred pounds which, to insure the father's ser- 
3es, Mr. Munns had promised Fanny. 

Flesh and blood could not bear this, and sundry indications of 
volt had manifested themselves in the establishment, when a day 
11 of incidents arrived, such as indeed might have tired the patience 
Job ; which day, and which incidents, be it ours to describe. 
It was on a fine Friday in June — all this sort of thing happens 
I Fridays — ^that Mr. and Mrs. Munns being seated at breakfast, 
J. Munns observed that there were no eggs on the table. Bell 
as rung — ^Nokes appeared — ^why were there no eggs? — ^Nokes 
►uld not tell — ^would ask. He did so, and the answer was, that 
'Haething very bad was the matter in the poultry-yard, and that 
even of the hens had died within the last three days. 

" Send for Biggins this instant," said Munns. 

Biggins was the woman in charge of the department. 

" Well, Biggins," said Mr. Munns, when she made her appear- 
ice, her eyes red with crying, and her hands and limbs trembling, 
what's all this about my hens?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Biggins, " but ^" 

" Pardon — ^what has pardon to do with it ? " said the master, 
eleven of my hens dead in three days — ^pshaw — ^you must go." 

" But, sir, will you hear the reason ? " said Biggins. 

" Yes, Mr. M.," said the lady, " hear what she has to say for 
irself." 

" I think, sir," said Biggins, " they must have eaten something 
lat disagreed with them — some herb " 

" Oh, that's it," said Munns, " and why the deuce didn't you 
Pevent their doing so — ^what else are you paid for ? " 

"I coiddnt, sir," said the woman, bursting into»tears. "I 
luldn't attend to them as I ought." 

"Why not— eh?" 

" You know," sir, said Biggins, " my poor husband and the two 
iuldren have been very ill for the last fortnight." 

"WeU, what of that?" 

" I could not leave them entirely, sir," said she. 

" Oh," said Munns, " so because your husband and children are 
01, 1 am to have no new-laid eggs for breakfast ? " 

" I can get some in the village, sir," said Biggins. 

" A fortnight old, eh I " said Mimns. " No, start off to the 
farmers, and anywhere, where they have got good laying hens, buy 
iome, and take more care of them for the future — d'ye hear ? " 

" I don't think, sir," said Biggins, " I can leave the poor children 
ODg enough to do that, but " 

" Oh well, well, then," said Munns, " go along — go along — if 
m can't, we must get somebody who can." 

The poor woman cast a look at her mistress, hoping to meet 
ith a smile of consolation ; but no : she turned from her scornfully, 
id away went Biggins. 
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" I tell you what, Mrs. Munns," said Munns, " It is all very 
well for you, ma'am, who think of nobody but yourself, to keep 
tliis sick man and his children about the premises. I don't like 
pulmonary complaints so near me — I have heard they are catching." 

^^ So have I," said the lady, " but I take care never to go near 
them,'' 

" They must go, Mrs. Munns," said the gentleman. 

" So they shall, Mr. Munns," said the lady. 

"Why, if the man dies here," continued the gentleman, "we 
shall have to burn the bed, and the furniture, and everything he 
has been using." 

" What, the new beds and bedsteads in the attics ? ** said the lady. 

" To be sure," said Munns. " I don't know much of medidna, 
but I have read somewhere in a book, which by the way I borrowed 
and never returned, that the asthma in men is like the glanders in 
horses ; and you know when a horse dies of the glanders you 
burn all his harness and clothing, and fresh whitewash the stable." 

" Dear, dear ! " said Mrs. Munns, " but that will <x)st us some- 
thing. Oh, they must — ^go directly." 

This humane and interesting dialogue was at this juncture in- 
terrupted by 'he arrival of the "village lawyer," who rejoiced in 
the name of Driver, and who was received by the lady with one of 
her least disagreeable smiles, and the somewhat commonplace remark 
that they had not seen him for an age. 

" No, madam," said Driver, " I have been very much engaged." 

" Ah," said Munns, " getting the title-deeds ready for me—eh? 
I think I made a good bargain there, Mr. Driver — ^nothing like 
offering ready money to a man in distress." 

" Why,tno, sir," said Driver, " to tell you truth, I have not been 
able to attend to them yet." 

" Dear, dear ! " said Mrs. Munns, " that is extremely odd-4o 
mind any other business than ours ; really, I " ' 

" Why, madam," said Mr. Driver, " I trust that the melancholy | 
circumstance which has occurred in our family may perhaps excuse 
it ; we received news of my poor father " 

" Excellent, obliging man," said Munns, " I have a high regaid 
for him." 

" Alas, sir ! " said Mr. Driver, " he died suddenly the day before 
yesterday, at Tewkesbury." 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Munns, " how people pop off ! " 

" Ah," said Munns, " that's very saa — ^very sad — ^I am afraid 
that will delay your doing my deeds for me." 

" I hope, sir," said Driver, " in a day or two, to be able to get 
them done ; either by myself — or " 

" Did your father die rich, Mr. Driver? " said Munns. 

" I believe so, sir," said Driver. 

" Then you will probably leave this neighbourhood? " said Mrs. 
Munns. 
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" Why, really, madam," said Driver, " I have hardly had time 
think of my future plans. An event of such importance coming 
on one so suddenly, opens a new view of the world." 

" Oh,' I know," said Mrs, Munns ; " only what I meant was, 
at if you did go, perhaps you would let us have the refusal of your 
ultry ; I shoiSd like very much half a dozen of those remarkably 
le hens which I saw one day at your house, for we have been very 
fortunate in our farm-yard." 

" Oh, dear madam ! " said Driver, staring with wonder at the 
ir lady's presence of mind with regard to her own personal con- 
nience, at such a moment^ " pray don't think of waiting for my 
iparture — the moment I return home I will give orders that six 

eight of them shall be secured, if you wiU take the trouble of 
ndiug for them in the morning." 

" A thousand thanks," said the lady ; " depend upon it they 
lall be sent for the first thing." 

"I am sorry," said Mr. Driver, "I have intruded upon you 
ith my melancholy news ; but, besides affording a reason for my 
ot having finished Mr. Munns's business, the communicating 
ne's sorrows to Mends like you affords a melancholy satisfaction." 

" I assure you I feel," said Mr. Munns, " that I shall long and 
eriously regret his loss ; — he was a good man." 

" He was, indeed I " said Driver. 

"You must not over-fret yourself, Mr. Driver," said Mrs. 
iluims ; " you will not be fit for business ; and recollect the deeds 
Dress — there may be a * slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ' — ^and what 
nakes me more anxious is, that my jointure is to be increased upon 
h estate." 

"I will do all I can, ma'am," said Driver ; " good morning." 

" Grood morning," said Munns, shaking him by the hand ; " I 
feel for you deeply — ^good morning." 

" So do I," added Mrs. Munns ; " good morning — ^now, mind, 
Mr. Driver, don't forget the fowls." 

And so, ringing the bell for some one to usher him out, in 
nished Stephen, the page, from the next room, and in his anxiety 
K)t to incur his mistress's displeasure, missing his footing, he came 
lead over heels down the staircase ; whereupon Stephen, the page, 
let up a cry most shrill and strong. 

" What the deuce is the matter now ? " said Munns. 

" Hold your tongue, brat," cried Mrs. Munns. 

" Yes, ma'am," said the page, blubbering ; " but I've hurt my- 
elf— I think I have broken my head." 

" What do I care for that ? " said Mrs. Munns ; " your noise 
all make my head ache all day." 

" Hold your tongue, sir," cried Munns ; " are we to be pestered 
ecause you are so awkward? " 

" I only ran as fast as I could, sir," said the boy ; " and " 

" I tell you what, sir," said Munns, " my comfort is not to be 
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disturbed by your noise : if ever you tumble down stairs «^am, 
and hurt yourself in this way, I'll have you horsewhipped— so get 
along, and no more crying." 

This threat may seem outre and imnatural ; but a fact is recorded 
as true, which fully justifies it. During the rebuilding of the 
church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, after its destruction by fire, on 
the 17th of September, 1795, a bricklayer's labourer was working on 
the scaffold, in front of it, next the market, with his son, a boy 
about fourteen, when the lad missed his footing, and fell to the 
ground (miraculous to say) without receiving any injury, except 
a bruise or two ; whereupon his exemplary parent literally did 
what Mr. Munns only threatened to do to Stephen, the page, and 
flogged his child for his stupidity in tumbling. 

" Well," said Munns, having terrified the page into a subdued 
sobbing, ending in silence, " Driver must have been very old." 

" He was a great bore," said Mrs. Munns. 

" Oh ! horrid — except in business," said Munns ; " he was sharp 
enough there — he was very fond of us." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Munns ; " that is more than I ever was of 
him — and, to be sure, as he was to go, was not it a good thought 
of mine about the fowls ? — ^because, ff he had lived, I neter should 
have thought of his son's going — or " 

" I have told you a thousand times," said Munns, " one ought 
never to despair — good always comes out of evil." 

" Not always," said Mrs. Munns ; " what do you think of the 
headache I have got ! — ^all the consequence of that odious little 
wretch's tumble and noise — ^I shan't close my eyes this night." 

" Oh I " said Munns, " then I shall beg leave to sleep on the 
couch in my own dressing-room — ^you will keep me awake with 
your moanings and groanings." 

" Suppose I should get worse," said Mrs. Mimns, " who is to 
attend to me ? " 

" Your maid whom you are so fond of," said Munns. 

" She is of no great use,'* replied the lady \ " she expects to be 
confined every day." 

" That's your fault, for allowing her to marry," said Munns. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Munns. " I didn't do it to please or gratify 
her — I couldn't do without her." 

" She flatters you, and you are humbugged by her," said Munns. 

" As you are by Till, your gardener," said the lady. 

" I like my gardener," said Munns ; " he does all I bid him do 
— ^besides, look at my garden I " 

" Well, then, if you come to that," said Mrs. Munns, " you 
have given leave to Fanny to marry that stupid, awkward fellow, 
Nokes." 

" That's not settled yet," said Munns. 

" I certainly should not have consented to Sibly's marriage," 
said Mrs. Munns, " if I had had any idea of her having the prospect of 
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A family so soon : — ^however, I shall send her away to her Mends, 
"to-morrow, and when it is all over, she can come back." 

At this moment, Sibly, the interesting object of their delibara- 
tions, rushed into the room, pale and terrified. 

" What's the matter, now ? " cried Mrs, Munns. 
" Oh ! ma'am — ^Nokes I " said Sibly. 
"What?" said Munns. 

" Nokes !" replied Sibly, in an agitated manner. 
" What of him ? " cried Munns. 
" His eye— oh I his eye," said Sibly. 

" What's the matter with his eye?" cried Munns, still louder. 
" Why don't you speak, Sibly ?" said the lady. 
" His eye is out ! — ^yes, ma'am, Mr. Nokes's eye is out," ex- 
claimed the hysterical souhrette^ and sank upon a chair, regardless 
of the presence in which she was standing. 

" Tell us — ^poor fellow I '* said Munns : " his eye ! how was it ?" 

" He was cleaning the large glass in the drawing-room," said 

Sibly, faintly ; " when the frame somehow gave, way, and the glass 

fell upon his head — and, oh, dear I oh, dear I his right eye is cut 

out." 

" Is the glass broken ?" screamed Munns. 
" Into a thousand bits, sir," said Sibly. 

" What upon earth could induce the fellow to touch it ? " said 
Munns. 

" The doctor was luckily in the house with Mr. Biggins," con- 
tinued Sibly ; " he has picked one piece of glass out of his eye, but 
there are two more bits in it. Oh ! ma'am, such a sight, it has had 
Bnch an effect upon me, I am sure I — shall be much the worse for 
it." 

" Oh, dear, no I I hope not," said her mistress. 

" I feel very bad indeed, ma'am," said Sibly. 

" Well, then, in that case, Sibly," said Mrs. Munns, " if you 
really are so bad, we must get a post-chaise directly, and send you 
off to Dumpsford, where you can get the stage-coach, and go to 
London.'^ 

" And I tell you what," said Munns, " Nokes can go with her ; 
ie won't be fit to work for a month or two after this infernal stu- 
pidity of knocking his eye out ; so they can both go together." 

" But madam,^' said Sibly, " I really " 

" And I really tell you there is nothing else to be done ; so see 
about getting your things packed up directly," said Mrs. Munns. 
Sibly gave her a look of piteous remonstrance, but it had no effect, 
and she retired. 

" Come, Mrs. Munns," said the master of this happy family ; 

"let us endeavour to cool ourselves by a walk in the garden — I 

think viy notion of sending away Nokes is not a bad one — ^that will 

cet rid of his marriage with Fanny Till, and of her too— the glass, 

Aowever, is a heavy loss." 
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" Ah !" said Mrs. Munns, " all your misfortunes come of your 
over-kindness to the servanta — ^I have no patience with you." 

" I hke that," said Munns ; " it is you who spoil them everyday 
of your Hfe — come, take a walk." 

" I hate walking — cannot you walk by yourself?" 

" I hate walking by myself, but I suppose I must." 

Saying which, they proceeded towards the gates of his fevonrite 
garden, where they encountered poor Fanny, crying bitterly. One 
fact being perhaps essential for the reader to know and understand, 
namely, that although Nokes, the awkward, had broken the glass 
to pieces, he had not cut his eye out, or indeed, in the slightest 
degree injured himself; the report being merely a ruse of Sibly'sto 
soothe the violence of her master^s rage at the loss of the mirnff, 
by an admixture of pity for the fate of the man. 

" Well, Fanny, what do you want ?" said Munns. 

" Please, sir," said she, " Mr. Sibly tells me you are going to 
send away Nokes." 

" I am going to send away Nokes to get him cured," said 
Munns. 

" He will get well quite as soon here, sir," said Fanny. "And 
then it won't hinder our marriage." 

" What, d'ye mean to have him still ? " said Munns. 

" Yes, if you please, sir," said Fan. 

" Why, he has got but one eye I " said Munns. 

" I don't mind that, sir," said Fan, " if you don't." 

" Why, you'll have a parcel of one-eyed children," said Munns. 

" They will be as well off as their father then, sir," said Fanny. 

" What I marry a Cyclops ! " 

** No ; Joseph Nokes is his name, sir," said Fanny. 

"I cannot consent to such a thing," said Mimns, resolyed to 
get rid of the affair and the promise of the hundred pounds which 
he had made to the gardener. " It must not be." 

" If you please, sir," said Fanny, ^* as it is I who am to mairy 
Mr. Nokes, and not you^ I like him, sir, just as well with one of his 
eyes as with both.'* 

" You are mad, child ! " said Munns. 

" Very well, sir," said Fanny, " so I am, and if you please I 
will just step and tell my father that you mean to break your wor^ 
with us." 

And away she went. 

" Well, Mr. Munns," said Mrs. M., with a look which might 
have conveyed two or three meanings, '* things are come to a 
mighty agreeable pass — ^why, the girl li^ the impudence to threaten 
you." 

" I am very sorry for it," said Munns. 

" What I " said the lady, bridling up in an unusnallv sharp 
manner. " Is it the young lady you are afraid of^ or her fEither— 
your gardener?" 
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" No ; of neither," saidMunns ; ^* but I am afraid he won't take 
are of my melons — I love melons — ^they are bo cooling and so 
incommonly refreshing — ^they do me good." 

" I detest them, and never eat them," said Mrs. Munns ; " and 
et, for the sake of a few melons, you will let this marriage take 
)lace, after all we have said about it." 

" I don't know," said Munns ; " I must consider about it — ^but 
lere comes some other plague, Hobbs, the coachman, with a face as 
ong 88 my arm. Well, Hobbs," added he, interrogating as the 
nan approached him, " is anything the matter with the horses ? " 
" Werry bad accident indeed, sir," said Hobbs ; " my little boy, 
Jem, sir, he took the osses down to the water, the big chesnut pops 
lis foot right into a hole, comes down as nice as ninepence, and 
shucks my Httle Jem right over his head." 

" Is the horse hurt, sir ? " said Munns, in an agony of anxiety. 
" Not a fjEirden the worse, si** ' " said Hobbs ; " but my poor 
little Jem has got his leg broke." 

" And you are quite sure that my horse is not hurt ? " 
" Not a bit, sir." 

" What a fool you must be," added the master, " to trust a little 
chap Uke that on a big horse like Prancer I " 

" He has taken them down to water reg'larly afore, sir," said 
Hobbs. 

" Well now, sir, make haste," said Munns ; " run to the farrier 
and fetch him directly to the stables — ^let him cast his eye over the 
horse, and see that nothing really has happened to him." 

" There is nothing the matter with the oss, sir," said Hobbs ; 
" and if you please, I want just to get Mr. Totts, the doctor, as 
lives down below, to 'tend to my poor Jem." 

" There can be no necessity for that, Hobbs," said Mrs. Munns, 
** for Mr. Twister, our apothecary and surgeon, is actually in the 
house." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Hobbs ; " but I vally my poor child, and I 
Wn't got no opinion of Dr. Twister in the leg-setting line. I 
never shall forget the job he made with Harry, as was helper, when 
h broke his leg." 

"Harry!" exclaimed Munns, with surprise, a little tinctured 
with anger ; " why, what do you mean, Hobbs? Harry — why, he 
is settled in London — ^where I got him a capital place at a club, as 
porter — goes on fifty errands a-day, and gets deucedly well paid 
too." 

" Yes, sir," said Hobbs, thinking of his poor child ; " but ha 
goes very lame." 

" Lame ! " said Munns ; " what the deuce has that to do with 
it ! — he goes — ^what does it signify to him or anybody belonging to 
him, whether he goes lame or not ? " 

" Ah I sir," said Hobbs, " if you had a child, sir " 

«( Don't be impertinent, coachman," said Mrs. Munns. 
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" I wouldn't be imperent for the world, ma'am," said Hobl*; 
'^ but if you had a child, I am sure you wouldn't like to see it kme 
through neglect." 

"You are vastly delicate, coachman," said Mrs. Munns; "I 
cannot discuss the point." 

" Well, now, do aa I tell you," said Munns. 

" I sh^ run for Dr. Totts," said the coachman. 

" You will, first, sir, if you please, go for the farrier," said 
^lunns, " to look at the horse." 

" There isn't nothing whatsoever in the world, sir, the matter 
with the OSS," said Hobbe. 

" Do as I tell you, sir," said Munns. 

" Hang it ! " said Hobbs, as he proceeded to obey the peremp- 
tory orders of his selfish master, " these people love their horses 
better than they do human beings." However, away he went, 
resolved, after having found the farrier, who was not wanted for 
Prancer, to find the surgeon, who was wanted for his poor boy's 
leg. 

" This is pleasant, Mrs. Munns," said the master of the house. 

'' Extremely, my dear," said the lady, emphasising the last 
• word, so as to satisfy anybody who heard her that she held him 
remarkably cheap. 

" To be sure," said Munns, " we are blessed with a nice col- 
lection of servants. Now, as to dinner. Are you so much alire 
to the aflfairs of the establishment as to know anything of the 
cook, or the kitchen-maid ? — I suppose not — ^although you are, as 
you think, your own housekeeper, caring nothing for anythiflg 
nor anybody but yourself." 

"I do happen to know, Mr. Munns," said the lady, "mow 
than you, perhaps, think I know. The cook has been out all the 
morning to please j^om." 

" Me ! " said Munns. 

" Yes," said the lady, " you would have trout for dinner, and 
you know I hate them — they taste like mice— so do woodcocks-' 
yet you will have them ; and the woman cannot be at home and 
abroad too.'* 

" Ring the bell, Mrs. Mimns," said Munns ; " let us hear this 
history, — ^I do like trout — and I do like woodcocks, and I'll have 
'em when they are in season — and you like turbot and turkey- 
poults, and you have them when they are in season — you like eat- 
ing and drinking as well as I do — we diflfer in our tastes — ^I dont 
care a farthing for that — ^I'llhave what / like." 

Stephen, the page, at this moment made his appearance with a 
bandeau of sticking-plaster over his forehead ; three of the sugar- 
loaf-buttons on the sinister side of his tom-fool jacket (into which, 
gardener's boy as he was, Mrs. Munns had caused him to be in- 
serted) being absent without leave. 

" Do you know, sir," said Munns, " if the cook is in the house?" 
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Doubting, for a moment, whether he should venture upon a 
direct answer, he at last replied in the affirmatiye : " but " 

" But what? " said Mrs. Munns. 

" She is gone to bed, ma^am,^* said Stephen. 

" To bed ! " exclaimed Munns. " What— €h I " 

" She is very ill, sir," said Stephen. 

" HI ! " cried Munns ; " but she can't go to bed, ill or well, till 
she has dressed my dinner.^ 

^^ Susan, the kitchen-maid, is up, sir," said Stephen. 

" Susan be " 

" Don't put yourself in a passion, Mr. M.," said the lady ; " it 
will degrade vie in the eyes of the servants : send Susan into the 
hall, I will speak to her." 

" And so will //" said Munns ; " this won't do— I'll — ^pshaw — 
who has a right to be ill with wages like my cook's? — ^it won't do 
— ^we are really killing these people with kindness, Mfs. M." 

The kitchen-maid, who, when the summons arrived, declared 
to Stephen, the page, that she was taken at what she called a 
'^ nonplush," rinsed her hands and face in a mixture of warm water 
and grease, which happened to be in a wooden bowl near her, and 
was afterwards destined to form an auxiliary to the standing dirt 
of a second-rate kitchen called ^' stock," made her appearance. 

" Well, Susan, where's Twat? " (so was the cook named) said 
ISIrs. Munns. 

" She is gone to bed, ma'am, with a fever," said Susan. 

" A fever ? " said Munns. " Is it serious ? " 

" She is very hot, sir," said Susan, " and chilly by turns." 

" Did she get the trout? " said Munns. 

"No, sir," said the fair aide. "She went everywhere after 
them ; but neither nets nor night-lines, nor anything was of use, 
and she has hriled herself to death for nothing." 

" I am afraid she will get an inflammation in the chest, or some 
BeVere disorder," said Munns. 

" That will be a sad tiling," said Mrs. Munns ; " horrid, to 
have so much sickness in the house." 

" T'an't that," said Munns ; " who the deuce is to dress my 
dinner?" 

" I can do it, sir," said Susan. 

" I dare say you can," said mantcr, " bub 1 should'nt like to 
trust you. Your soup would be salt and water— your joint burnt 
on the spit, and as to an entree^ you might as well try to jump over 
the moon as make one." 

" I don't know, sir," said Susan, courtesying, " but I have 
dressed all your dinners for the last six weeks, and you never foimd 
fault." 

" You ? " said Munns, " what, doesn't Twat do them herself? " 

" No, sir," said Susan, *^ she leaves it all to me, and so may 
you, and I hope you will not be disappointed." 
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" Well," said Munns, " we shall see ! but Twat's illness is 
sudden ; was it all owing to the heat, and the worry, and " 

"Not altogether, sir," said Susan; "she met with a horrid 
shock when she came home. The two beautiful pigs which were 
killed for salting, and were hanging up quite safe in the outer 
larder when she went away, were stolen while she was gone, and 
although it was known they were taken, sir, by those poor people 
whom you threatened to shoot yesterday for begging far victuals, 
nobody went after them, and she is in such a taking." 

" My pigs stolen ! " exclaimed Muuns. " What ! out of my 
house ? — this is too bad. Twat bundles to-morrow — ^no — ^no— this 
added to her doing nothing — well — ^well — ^there, go along, do your 
best — ^take care, that's all— eh." 

And away went Susan. 

" This is pleasant, ma'am," said Munns to his wife. "I tell 
you what it is ; you, Mrs. Munns, go and talk to these people— 
you make yourself agreeable to them, that makes them Kuniliar; 
then they take liberties — they care nothing for anybody— pigs go 
— ^trout don't come, and the cook gets a fever and bundles to lied 
— ^there's a state of things — ^it can't last, ma'am." 

" Don't you talk to your gardener? " said Mrs. Munns. 

" Gardener ! " replied he ; " wliat of that ? Horticulture is a 
science — ^I love melons — ^I hope some day to get a gold what-d'ye- , 
call-'em medal for a cucumber. Look at my peaches — ^look at my ' 
cantalupes — ^my asparagus — ^my artichokes I" 

" Tliey would be all better if you didn't worry yourself about 
them. Till only laughs at you," said Mrs. M. ^ 

" Why do you worry yourself, and worry your manteau-makers, 
or, as they fancifully call themselves, modistes^ to alter yQur dresses, 
but to make them fit better ? " said Munns. 

" Why, because they do not obey the instructions I have given 
them," said Mrs. Munns. 

" Well, I don't care what you do," said Munns ; " but with 
regard to the robbery by these iniquitous rascals, who dare to be 
poor and are villains enough to beg because they have nothing to 
eat or drink, the whole blame falls upon that bungling, botchiDgi 
slow-footed fool Chizde, the carpenter, who promised me six weeks 
ago to send home a capital stout safe, with good bolts, lock, and 
key, in which a man might have kept everything snug to himself— 
my pigs would have been preserved, if I had had that, and pickled 
afterwards." 

" There is a coarse proverb, Mr. M.," said the lady, " which 
I will not repeat ; but here, oddly enough, is the wife of this dilatory 
man, evidently wanting to say something." 

" Ah 1 " said Mimns, " that's it — ^we are so popular, everybody 
will force his way in. Well, Mrs. Chizzle," continued the patron 
of safe-architecture, " what do you want ? — ^where is my safe?— I 
have lost two pigs to day for want of it, and I have no tidings of it.** 
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" Sir," said Mrs. Chizzle, " I am sure your kind heart will make 
jvery excuse for the delay ; my poor husband has been hard at work 
ipon it, but being employed yesterday in a granary, he fell from 
)ne of the open doors, and has hurt himself seriously. He is not 
ible to work to-day, sir, but if you will wait a short time " 

" Wait ! what for ? " said Mj. Munns. " Am I to lose my pigs 
)ecause your husband chooses to leave my work to go grubbing 
ibout in a granary ? " 

" Why, sir," said Mrs. Chizzle, a tall melancholy-looking woman, 
n a black silk bonnet, with edging to it, "my poor man wishes to 
please all his customers." 

" And yet you see he won't take the trouble to please wie," said 
Vlunns. 

" Indeed, sir, he will," said Mrs. Chizzle, " if you will only let 
lim get well of his fall." 

" Get well I " said Munns ; " why did he get ill? If he had 
3een down in his workshop, making my safe, he could not have 
tumbled out of a granary. No, no, woman ; the loss of my pigs is 
jnough — I shall get my safe made by somebody else, directly." 

"Indeed, sir," said the poor woman, ** it is all put together — ^it 
(nil be a great loss to my husband." 

" What is that to me f — go along, go along," said Munns. 

"Pray, madam," said the carpenter's wife, addressing Mrs. 
Munns, " do speak a word in our behalf." 

"I shall do no such thing," said Mrs. Munns. "I think the 
safe and the whole affair very absurd, and I always said so. But 
wrhy didn't your husband do as Mr. Munns wanted him ? — ^there, 
|0 away." 

" Ah ! madam," said the woman, " this will be a sad blow to my 
poor man : — ^he has laid out all his ready money to get wood for 
this, and ^" 

"There, there," said Munns, "we don't want to hear your 
liistory. I wanted my safe — ^I haven't got it : — ^I wanted my pigs, 
md I have lost them." 

The poor woman left the room literally in tears ; for a griev- 
uice which may appear trifling to the rich and inconsiderate, 
becomes a serious calamity when it happens in humbler life — she, 
liowever, like the rest of her neighbours. Knew that further remon- 
strance waa vain, and wended her weary way homewards, to 
uinounce the misfortune that awaited Chizzle, consequent, in fact, 
apon an accident, itself the result of his activity and industry. 

But the scene was about to be changed — affairs were going to 
take a different turn ; to the astonislunent of the Munnses, their 
principal, in fact, their only tenant, who rented the farm which 
nraa attached to the property, made his appearance the minute after 
Mrs. Chizzle's departure, his countenance expressive of anything 
3ut awe or respect, and his manner rather indicative ot authority, 
banded upon a knowledge of coming events. 

K 2 
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" All ! " said Munns, " good day, Mr. Brown.'* 

" Good day, sir," said Brown — a fellow with shoulders a yard 
and a half across — ^his face glowing with healthful bloom — a diest 
like Hercules — ^balustrade legs — and an eye, which, if not formed to 
^^ threaten and command," was one beaming with that noble 
honesty and manly feeling which are the characteristics of the con- 
stitutional British farmer. 

" I am come to tell ye something, squire." 

Munns liked being called squire, because he was not the real 
squire of the neighbourhood. 

" What is it ? " said Munns. 

" Why, I am come to tell you that I cannot, for the life of me, 
make either head or tail of what has happened to-day in your 
house." 

" Nothing has happened here, Mr. Brown," said Mrs. Munns, 
who hated high-lows, and detested farming. 

" I don't know, ma'am," said George Brown, " what may have 
happened ; but this I know, that one or two of your folks have 
been over to me to beg the lend of a large tilted wagon, with a 
shakedown of straw in the bottom of it." 

" What for ? " said Munns. 

" For a start, this evening," replied George Brown. 

" But who are to start tluis evening? " said Mrs. Munns. 

" Every one of your servants, ma'am," said Brown ; " erery 
man Jack — ^women and all." 

" All my servants I " said Munns ; " why, what on earth am I 
to do without them? " 

" Ah ! " said Brown, " that's a part of the aflfair they hayen't 
taken into their consideration ; all they know is, what you did 
with them. I can tell you that, as you have, as they say, turned 
them all out, out they are determined to go— Sibly — ^Nokea— tb® 
cook — ^the kitchen-maid — Biggins, her husband, and the two 
babbies — ^the coachman, and his poor child — all off, in my blue- 
bodied, red- wheeled, three-horse omnibus. — ^They say you have 
no feeling for anybody but yourselves — ^no pity — no humanity; 
and so, as everybody in the place says the same, I suppose it is 
true." 

" They say so in the neighbourhood 1 " said Mrs. Munns. 

" You are a very agreeable person, Mr. George Brown,** aud 
Mr. Munns. 

" I speak truth, sir," said Brown, " and I speak it for self- 
preservation. Suppose your bams were set fire to, where should 1 
be with my stacks and ricks ? " 

" Set fire to, Mr. Brown 1 " said Mrs. Munns. 

" Yes, ma'am, set fire to," replied Brown. " I don*t mean to 
say it will happen — ^but this I know, that if they were on fire, the 
deuce a hand would stir to put them out.'* 

" Well,'* said Munns, with a self-satisfied upholding of Idi 
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lead, accompanied by a kind of wonderment in his countenance, 
* that seems venr odd — I never do any harm to anybody — I pay 
Tor everything I buy — ^never beat them down, and we lay out a 
great deal of money." 

" Ah I " said George Brown, " that's not it, squire — ^that won't 
io. I wish you had seen, to-day, how the people up-street laughed 
w^hen they heard that the beggars you set the dogs at had stolen 
y^our pigs." 

" They are horrid bores," said Mrs. Munna. 

" Whether they were bores or not," continued Greorge, " I cant 
say ; but this I know, that such was the case." 

" But, Brown," said Munns, whose eyes began to be a little 
Dpened to his position in the circle of which he hoped to be the 
C5entre, " why is this ? — ^why are we hated ? — ^we hate nobody ! " 

" Hate, sir ! " said Brown ; " that not hating isn't enough for 
an English heart : it is because you don't care for others — ^it is the 
wrant of tenderness — of good feeling towards your fellow-creatures. 
Why, if I was without that feeling towards you, I don't know 
where you or your lady would be to-morrow." 

" What on earth do you mean, Mr. Brown?" said Mrs. Munns, 
nolently acted upon by the inherent self-love which so remarkably 
iistinguished her character and that of her husband ; '^ are we in 
any danger ? " 

" A good deal, as I hear," said Brown ; " there are plenty of 
people ready for mischief. They know all your servantfl have beeai 
turned out — ^and, if the house isn't burnt, the chances are it will be 
robbed ; and not a soul here will come to help you." 

" Is it possible I " said Mrs. Munns. 

" What's to be done ? " said Mr. Munns, who was a most 
particularly distinguished coward, as domestic bullies invariably 
we. 

" Why, sir," said Brown, " recall the servanta you have ill 
treated, and attach them to you, not by severity, but kindness." 

"Ah! Mr. Brown," said Mrs. Munns, looking at the fine 
countenance of the portly farmer ; " what a man you are I " 

" We don't know haft your value yet," said Munns. 

" I beUeve you," said Brown ; " people who think so much 
about themselves have no time to study others. See what I have 
lone ; I have refused them the wagon — ^they are all sick and lame 
— ^there's no other conveyance — ^not a post-horse in the parish since 
the railroad has been finished, and the nearest station to that great 
convenience is five miles off ; so here they must stay for the night. 
Change your manner towards them — ^they are good honest servants 
3very one ; you need not tell them that you were aware of their 
letermination to go— alter your manner towards them, treat them 
like human beings, and fellow-creatures, though your inferiors — 
jrou'U see the change ; instead of hating you, they will respect you ; 
instead of fearing you, they will love you. Now, just try the ex- 
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periment. I know it will be hard for you at first, but do try— if 
you don't, by jingo, they shall have the wagon yet." 

" Upon my word. Brown, there is something in what you say," 
saidMimns. 

" Y-e-e-s— so there is," drawled out Mrs. Munns, in a tone of 
evident discontent. 

" Well, then, follow my advice," said Brown ; " in a month you 
will be as popular as you can wish to be, and the place will ring 
with your praises — so no wagon to-day, as I'll go and tdl them." 

Saying which, the " boor," as Mrs. Munns called him, quitted 
the room, leaving the lady and gentleman somewhat astounded; 
and, like St. Patrick, in some degree " awake to a sense of their 
situation." 

" Really, Mr. Munns," said the lady, when the heavy tread of 
the sturdy yeoman had become inaudible, " I do not understand 
what right that man has to come here and talk to us in this 
manner." 

" Nor I," said Munns, " and I detest him — but we must look to 
ourselves." 

" It was all very well his refusing the wagon," said the lady ; 
" but to deliver a lecture on our conduct I " 

" Infernally impudent I " said Munns ; " but we must put up 
with that, and follow his advice, for our own sakes — ^not on account 
of the servants — ^we must seem to do all he bids us ; get over to- 
night, and make proper arrangements for bundling them all off the 
moment we think we can get a better set." 

" Ay," said the lady, " that may be wise." 

" Well, then, Mrs. Munns," said the terrified tyrant, " go you 
and find Sibly, and Nokes, and the coachman— coax his little boy 
— ^give Sibly a glass of wine, and I will go and talk with the poor 
dear cook, and tell her not to worry herself about the trout." 

"Oh," said Mrs. Munns, "you needn't go — here is your 
favourite, the gardener, with Nokes." 

" And his eye out ! " said Munns. 

And sure enough there they were, attended, too, by Fanny ; 
the very sight of whom — why, it is impossible to guess — ^induced 
the instant disappearance of her mistress. 

" Well, sir," said Till, the gardener, " you see I am not like the 
rest — I was determined not to go, and leave you off-hand in a 
caddie, but to wait till you could spare me." 

" Why do you leave me at all. Till ? " said Munns. 

" Because," said Till, " we three have a fSeuicy to live together ; 
myself, my daughter, and my son-in-law." 

" Well," said Munns, " and can't you all live here together ? " 

" No, sir," said the gardener, " because you have ordered Nokcs 
away." 

" To get himself cured only," said Munns. 

" He'U be cured soon enough, sir," said Till; "only my peer 
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girl has been crying fit to break her heart, because 70a laughed at 
her for marrying him, and called him a Slypops, or some such 
thing, when I know he will be no more blind than I am." 

. " Blind or not blind," said Munns, " if you like to stay, he shall 
marry your daughter to-morrow." 

^^ I^m quite content," said Till ; and so were the junior members 
of thej)arty. 

" Now," said Munns, " I have done what is just and right, 
and I shall have my melons well looked after, and that^s a contort 
after all." 

These words seemed to afford a cue for the reappearance of the 
lady of the house, whose countenance certainly exhibited an expres- 
sion not usually visible on it. 

" Well, Mr. Munns," said the lady, " I am satisfied that Greorge 
Brown is right — I have done what I never have done before — seen 
the doctor. The illness of poor Biggins and his children is nothing. 
The coachman^s boy has only sprained his ankle. Sibly is to remain 
here, and dinner will be ready at six — and now everybody seems 
pleased." 

" I am, ma^am, for one," said the gardener ; ** my master has 
made us happy, miserable as we were ludf an hour ago." 

" What made you miserable ? " asked Mrs. Munns. 

"Your having ordered Nokes away, ma'am," said the 
gardener. 

" Away — yes, to be sure," said the lady, " didn't he break my 
glass?" 

" Accidents may happen, ma'am," said the gardener ; " but all 
the looking-glasses in the world are not worth an eye." 

" The doctor didn't tell me about his eye," said Mrs. Munns. 

" I don't think you asked after it, ma'am," said the gardener ; 
" but he will be well to-morrow." 

" Then I shall, ma'am," said Nokes, pulling off the handker- 
chief which covered one side of his face, " for I am well to-day." 

" Why, as I live," said Munns, " there is nothing the matter 
with his eye I " 

" I knew that, Mr. Munns," said the lady, " and that was the 
reason I ordered him off, because I hate to be imposed upon." 

"No, ma'am, no," said the gardener, "it was Sibly 's con- 
trivance, in order to excite your compassion, so that he might be 
forgiven the accident." 

" Grardener, give me leave to tell you," said the lady, " that you 
are mistaken ; an active mistress of a house is not to be deceived — 
she may seem to sleep, but her eyes. are always open." 

" Not so, mistress," said the gardener, " and the less servants 
are trusted the more they trick ; — ^now, as for myself, what have I 
done ever since I have been here ? — I shall tell the truth — ^for now 
I am grateful for your kindness, — why, I have always listened to 
my masters orders about the garden." 
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" Exactly," said Munns, " and so much the better.'' 
" Yes ; for what happened ?" said the gardener ; " you^UezcoBe 
me^ sir, I was always afraid of contradicting you, but I never did 
any one thing you told me to do." 

" There, Mr. M." said the lady, " didn't I tell you so? " 
" I did well," said the gardener ; " for if I had followed your 
instructions, you wouldn't have had a morsel of fruit, or a basketful 
of vegetables to bless yourselves with." 

" What ! " said Munns, " No melons ? no cantalupes?" 
"Not one, sir," said the gardener. "The man that was here 
before me, was afraid of you, and did everything you told him to 
do ; the consequence was, you never had anything in your gard^. 
He told me you would be obeyed in everything, and that I ^odd 
lose my place the first time I contradicted you ; so tJiat droTe 
me to deceive you, and I heard your orders only to break them. 
This is my confession, sir ; and if you are angry, why, we are ready 
to go, and give up your handsome offer to Fanny ; but I think i 

see sunshine, and " 

" Well," said Mrs. Munns, " what do you say to this, Mr. M. ?" 
" Why, that Nokes shall marry Fan in the morning, and that 
they shall all stay with us. It is all part of the same systan — ^thanks 
to George Brown, my eyes are opened. My own selfishness and 
waywardness have caused all the manoeuvring and deception in 
my household of which I have complained. 1*11 start fresh— take 
a new course — ^bum my steel traps — ^tie up the dogs — ^pulldown my 
defiance to beggars, and, for the future, continue to recollect that 
there really is somebody else in the world beside !&Lr. Singleton 
Munns, and so literally realise the proverb that says, 

" * CHARITY BEGINS AT HOMfi.' " 



CIVIL WAR. 

On the 16th of April, nearly ninely-three years since, the sun shone 
brightly on the bristling bayonets of the soldiers, and the drumB 
and fifes sounded merrily, as the British troops marched fi<>m Nairn 
towards Culloden, under the command of the Duke of Cumberland; 
the effect of whose appearance at the head of an army, not pre- 
viously victorious, seems to have been, if not marvellous, equal at 
least to many of the best miracles recorded by those against whom, 
and whose cause, he was in arms. 

Most curious evidence to the sudden and extraordinary change 
which took place, not only in the temper and spirit of the King's 
army, immediately after the arrival of his Royal Higlmees, the un- 
daunted and unconquered son of our Protestant King, and to the 
corresponding dread and panic of the rebels, is affoitied in two 
letters, of which, although as historical records they are perhaps 
imperfectly remembered in these days when greater deeds and 
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more astounding yictories have almost obliterated the recollection 
y£ Blenheim, Malplaquet, and Oudenard, seems to justify their in- 
sertion here. One of these letters is addressed by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 
&om Falkirk; the other to the same nobleman, by the Lord 
Justice Clerk from Edinburgh. 

The duke's letter runs thus : 

" Falkirk, Feb, 1, 1745-6. 

" My Lord Duke of Newcastle, — ^Li my last, of the 3rd of last 
month, I informed you of our intention to march to the relief of 
Stirling Castle. When I wrote that, I hoped that the rebels, 
flashed with their late success, would have given us an opportunity 
of finishing this affair at once, which I am morally sure would have 
been in our favour ; as the troops in general showed all the spirit 
I could wish, and would have recovered whatever shps are past. 
But, to my great astonishment, the rebels have blown up their 
powder magazines, and have returned over the Forth at Frew, 
kaving their cannon behind them, and a number of their sick and 
wounded, besides twenty of our wounded prisoners, taken at the 
late affair, which I have found here. I hope to be at Stirling 
to-morrow, firom whence I shall be better able to inform you of 
this strange flight. 

" Bri^idier Mordaunt, with the two regiments of dragoons, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell with the Highlanders, are in 
puisoit of them. 

" I am, your affectionate friend, William. 

" P.S. — ^This moment comes in firom Stirling a man, who says 
Blakeney had put troops in the town, and that all the rebels had 
crossed the Forth. I inclose the best account for the present I 
could draw up." 

The Lord Chief Justice Clerk writes to the Duke of New- 
castle *"" 

" Edinburgh, Feb. 1, 1745-6. 

"My Lord Duke, — ^The arrival of his Royal Highness the Duke 
has done the business — animated our army, and struck the rebels 
with terror and confusion. He lost no time to improve these ad- 
vantages ; marched the whole army to Linlithgow and the adjacent 
j^es, and continued his march this morning, to Falkirk, the rebels 
always flying before him. This morning the rebels renewed their 
firing against Stirling Castle ; but General Blakeney continuing to 
make a good defence, they raised the siege, and have blown up 
their magazine of powder, and, as beUeved, have spiked their 
cannon, and the whole army of the rebels have fled with precipita- 
tion, and crossed the Forth at the ford of Frew ; and his Royal 
Highness has sent on the dragoons and the Argyleshire men to take 
poBs^fiion of Stirling, and remains with the foot this night at 
Palkirk. Wishing your grace joy of this great and good news, 
" I remain, my Lord Duke, &c., Andrew Fletcher." 
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Here we have the authorised details of the sadden change in 
the aspect of affairs, immediately resulting, as we have before said, 
from the assumption of the command of the Eing^s troops hf His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. Nor was the brighlnesB 
of the prospect illusory ; for his royal highnesses career of success was 
uninterrupted, until the battle of CuUoden, on the 19th of April, 
1746, terminated the hopes of his illustrious father^s rebellious sub- 
jects, and scattered over the face of the continent the fugitives who 
escaped the penalty of the axe or gibbet. 

It must seem unnecessary to give any detailed account of that 
great fight ; but, as much of the following narrative depends upon 
its incidents and consequences, we may perhaps be excused for 
quoting a brief description of the engagement, and of the order of 
battle. 

The king's troops began their march at five, in the bright 
spring morning of the 16th of April, from Nairn, formed into fire 
Imes of three battalions each ; the left commanded by Major- 
Greneral Hust, the right by Lord Sempil. In the centre was 
Brigadier Mordaunt, and on the flanks were the cavalry under 
Grenerals Bland and Hawley, who also covered the artillery on the 
right and left. 

The advanced detachment of Kingston's horse having dis- 
covered the van of the rebels moving towards them, the Duke of 
Ciunberland immediately formed his troops in order of battle, in 
which the army remained for some time ; but as the rebels advanced 
no further, the troops fell again into marching order, and pro- 
ceeded until within less than a mile of the front of the enemy. 

The troops were then again formed : the three battalions of the 
second line defiled to the left of the respective battalions of the Tan 
— Barrett's to the left of Monro's — ^the Scotch fualiers to the left 
of Price's, and Cholmondeley's to the left of the royals. These 
marching up, formed the front line of six battalions, with two 
pieces of cannon between each. 

In the centre, at the head of the line, the Earl of Albemarle 
commanded ; three squadrons of cavalry on the right were com- 
manded by Major-General Bland, and three squadrons on the left 
by Lord Ancram. 

In the second line were five battalions posted so as to cover the 
openings in the front line, with three pieces of artillery between 
the first and second battalions on the right and left of the same 
line, to support both hues ; and as a reserve, four battalions were 

E laced in a third line, flanked on the right and left by Kingston's 
orse. 
Opposed to these, and opposed for the last time, were the de- 
voted adherents to the cause of James and Popery. Into thirteen 
divisions, each a separate clan, was the rebel army formed ; twelve 
pieces of artillery were advanced ; four in front of the centre, and 
four on either flank. In command of the centre was Lord John 
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Dnunmond ; of the right wing, Lord Greorge Murray ; and the 
left, by the soi-disant Duke of Perth. 

To support this Hne, covered by some stone walls on the right, 
were stationed four companies of French auxiliaries and Fitz- 
Jameses horse ; on the left, the Perthshire squadron, some hussars, 
and the young Pretender's guards, together with four companies 
of Lord John Drummond's foot. 

Open to the centre of the front was placed the young Pre- 
tender himself with his body guards, and three columns of 800 
men each in his rear ; Lord Omarnock commanding the right 
column, the right under Roy Steuart, and the centre headed by 
Lord Lewis Gordon and Glenbucket, and in the rear of them, as 
the first reserve, were stationed the regiments of Ogilvie and 
Perth. 

In this state of afi&irs, the rebels, about two o'clock, opened a 
fire upon the king's troops with their artillery : but they did little 
or no execution, and only served to provoke a retaliation from the 
royal cannon, which threw them into great disorder, and growing 
impatient under a galling fire, which they did not relish half so 
well as the hand-to-hand conflict in which they hoped to trimnph, 
they made a sudden rush on the right of the king's troops, and this 
it is thought they did to induce their enemies to push forward 
upon them ; they were, however, deceived. The Duke of Cumber- 
Ismd was on the spot to receive them, and they found the reception 
they met with, from the steadiness and firmness of the line, not 
much more agreeable than the long shots of the artillery, and thus 
baffled, they turned their whole force upon the left, their fury 
chiefly manifesting itself in their attacks upon Monro's and Bar- 
rett's regiments, which they attempted to outflank, when Wolfe's 
regiment rapidly coming up, frustrated their de^gn, whilst the 
artillery were finng upon them with incessant activity. 

A gallant dash made by General Hawley brought up a body of 
Highlanders, who soon laiocked down some of the stone walls 
before mentioned, in order to let in the cavalry, which instantly 
advanced on that side, while the troops on the right of the king's 
forces wheeled off upon the left, and having clmrged the rebels, 
and met the centre of their foot line in the rear, and being repulsed 
on the front, they fell into terrible confusion. The cavalry behind 
then made a dreadful carnage. The infantry alone moving off in 
anything like order, met at this moment Eangston's cavalry coming 
up at a rapid pace, which, falling in with the fugitives, almost 
annihilated all the rest of them. 

The young Pretender could no longer withstand the shock of 
this repulse, and although he had evinced enough of personal 
courage, and had had one horse shot under him, ludging from the 
fate of the day what his own must inevitably be he hastily quitted 
the field, and slept that night at Inverness. 

The miseries and difficulties which subsequently accumulated 
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upon him, until his final escape to France, are too well known to 
need a single observation here. 

On the day of this eventful battle, and in the thickest of the 
fight, fell Donald M^Cleod, a man of substance and property, and 
although perhaps not the head of his clan, a man generally looked 
up to and highly respected, and who on this occasion took into 
the field a sturdy band of dependants, who played their part gal- 
lantly, till they could no longer withstand the force of the English 
bayonets, weapons with which they were unaccustomed to contend, 
and which made wonderful havoc when opposed by only the broad- 
sword and targe. At their head M^Cleod exerted himself nobly; 
but at length they gave way, and, in a hand<-and-hand conflict with 
an English officer, M'Cleod received his death-wound. 

From that day, from that hour, may be dated the down- 
fall and dispersion of his once happy family. His hospitable 
house at Miuldaloch was ravaged by the soldiery on the night 
succeeding the battle ; its furniture was destroyed, fire was 
set to its roof, and a thousand excesses were committed by the 
king^s troops, who, raised to a pitch of enthusiasm by the tri- 
umphant victories of the Protestant Duke of Cumberland, were led 
into violences which, in the modem days of order and discipline, 
would never have occurred. 

From this scene of death and desolation, all that survived of 
M^Cleod^s family, consisting of his heart-broken widow and their 
only daughter, Alice, contrived to escape, aided in their proceed- 
ings by the watchful guidance and prudential advice of Ronald 
Maclean, the devoted lover of the beautiful girl. That his affec- 
tions had never been returned by her, rendered his zeal and energy 
upon this occasion the more meritorious ; for he loved her fond^ 
and sincerely, and lived in hope upon what a romantic lover might 
almost call the sunshine of her frowns. 

And what a " fiitting " it was, when the newly- widowed WMr 
tress of Malldaloch, with her darling child, crept stealthily away 
from her once happy home, following the example and, in fact, the 
fortunes of not only the Pretender (then called the young Italian)) 
but of all those who valued their lives, which were forfeited to the 
law by an adherence to the legitimate descendants of the house of 
Stuart, to whose cause they had been, however unfortunately, ire 
ought to hope, conscientiously devoted. 

The escape of the fugitives was rendered more difi&cult from 
the fact, that in the warmth of their affection, all the dependants 
of the family, who had escaped from the fight, would insist upon 
guarding and escorting the widow of their master and her lovely 
daiUghter on their way to the frail bark, in which it was decided 
they should take their departure from the land of their &therB. 
This show of regard and respect, caused in itself the interruption 
which Maclean had endeavoured to guard against, when he con- 
fided them to the care of the &mily priest, with instructions where 
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to find the vessel which was waiting for them, fearing himself to 
Mxx>mpany them, and seeking safety in flight, northwards. 

The mourning party, in their progress, attracted the notice of 
I party of the king^s troops, under the command of a young officer — 
the M^Cleodswo^d have shown fight against them, but the defeat 
di the previous day had broken down their spirit. The soldiers rode 
in amongst them, and one more daring than the rest, having seized 
the harmless Alice M^Cleod round the waist, was forcing her 
violently and coarsely on to his horse, when a blow from the sword 
3f his officer laid him sprawling in the dust. The incident was 
momentary, but it fiEdled not to make a deep impression on Alice, 
who found herself rescued from the monster^s barbarity by a cham- 
pion so young and so handsome, on whose arm she leant for sup- 
port, while shuddering at the thoughts of the outrage she had just 
escaped. 

" We war not with ladies," said the officer ; " rely on my 
protection. I know no reason why you should be detained or 
stopped in your going, be it whither it may." 

By this time the mother of Alice had recovered sufficient self- 
possession to tell their deliverer that she was on her way to embark 
for France ; that Scotland was no longer a place for her to reside 
in, that she had lost her husband and her property, and all that 
ihe implored was permission to proceed on her way. 

By this time, most of the attendants and tenants, who had 
clustered round her, had fled from the " butchers," as they called 
their conquerors, and nobody remained near her save Alice and 
the priest, to whom the young officer, whose admiration of Alice 
increased every moment, paid no particular attention, pretty well 
g^uessing the character he filled, and the profession to which he 
belong^, but anxious to avoid anything and everything that could 
retard the departure of the mother and daughter. Having given 
orders to his men to return to their quarters, where he would 
shortly join them, he sent back his horse, and offering his arm to 
the mother, consigned the grateful Alice to the care of her spiritual 
sulviser, and followed but by one gray-headed old man (who, as 
soon as the red-coats were seen moving along the road, in an op- 
posite direction, had made his reappearance), carrying some few 
irtides of luggage. 

Those who are sceptics as to love at first sight, will do well in this 
case to get rid of their doubts. If the beauty and grace of Alice 
M^Cleod had made a deep impression on the heart of Lieutenant 
Granville, his ardent defence of her from violence had not less 
affected her. Her affections were disengaged — ^her mind, softened 
uid subdued by grief and sorrow, was more than ever eagerly 
Uive to the appeate of kindness and the display of interest which 
Glranville took no great pains to conceal. In fact, whether the 
Sfenerous young man went quite the length of neglecting or violating 
ilk duty, or not, there can be no question that from the day of 
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their first rencontre^ till the evening, when the wind coming feir, 
Alice and her mother took their departure, Granville pass^l the 
greatest part of his time on board the little vessel in which they 
were embarked, and from which they did not land after the/ once 
left their native shore. 

In that short period Granville had so far interested the lovely 
girl in his fate and feelings, that she did not hesitate to admit the 
preference he had excited. Nor did her mother refuse her sanction, 
to a conditional pledge, that if they ever should return to Scotland, 
and the attachment which Granville professed should continue, 
their acquaintance should be renewed, with a view to the fulfilment 
of their present engagement. This engagement was, in the mind of 
Alice, binding and irrevocable, and so she resolved to maintain it, 
even if she never should behold her gallant deliverer again : the 
bond was sealed with a kiss of love — and so they parted. 

Five years passed away, and they met not ; but fEincy, at the 
expiration of that period, Alice, the fair and faithful Alice, devoted 
heart and soul to the land of her fathers, domesticated in a small 
cottage close on the confines of her early home, breathing, in all the 
purity of innocence and virtue, the air of her native country ; in 
which, although the flame of civil war was extinct, and tranquillity 
restored, the dilapidated remains of the house of Malldalodi 
remained, a heart-rending monument of the evils which had 
befallen her. 

Fancy the sensations which filled the heart of Konald M^Clean, 
the lover of her youth, when he heard of her return — ^to whom, in 
the coDMnon course of events, she might, in all probability, have 
been at this very time united. Fancy what he hoped when he heard 
of the death of her mother, and the almost romantic return of her- 
self to Scotland, accompanied by the venerable priest, who had 
followed the fortunes of her family, and attended by her faithful 
maid, Peggie M'Cleod, who, humble as was her station, proudly 
claimed to be of kith and kin to her excellent young mistress. 

No sooner did the news of what may be almost called this holy 
pilgrimage of Alice to her home, reach him, than the flame which 
had so long lain smouldering in his bosom, brightened at the sound; 
although, as the reader has been told, it never had been encourag- 
ingly breathed upon by the gentle Alice herself, who, nevertheless, 
esteemed him as a Mend, and regarded him aknost as a brother, and 
who — such is the force of habitand family connection, juxta-positioD, 
convenience of circumstances, and proximity of property — ^would, 
as has just been observed, in all probability have become her 
husband, had matters remained tranquil, or the success of the 
struggle been the other way. 

His visits, however, were discouraged by Alice, and all her 
anxiety was to prevent a declaration on his part, which would 
decidedly separate them. She never permitted nerself to be alone 
with him ; and having confided her secret to her confessor, the 
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orthy old Padre conscientiously continued to render himself par- 
3ularly odious to M'Clean, by never absenting himself during the 
ay at the cottage of the ill-fated young man. 

It was true, most true, that the father of Alice had died in 
>Clean'sarms at Culloden — ^that he rushed to his rescue — ^too late, 
is also true — ^but that he greatly distinguished himself upon the 
;casion, and that his care and assiduity in making arrangements 
r their flight, demanded Alice's utmost gratitude. This she 
Imitted, and this she felt — ^but love she could not ; her heart was 
>w not her own to give. 

It was scarcely possible that an event which had occurred in the 
resence of M*Cleod's tenants and clansmen, as the summary punish- 
ent of the trooper by Granville, could have escaped notice and 
imark. M'Clean had heard the history, and although he had just 
jafion to be satisfied with Alice's conduct towards him before her 
jparture, he could not help connecting in his shrewd and active 
ind the existence of some powerful attachment to the red-coat, 
ith the marked coldness and studied reserve of the object of his 
fections since her return. 

" I know," said he, one evening at parting, " I know it all ; I 
sive a rival — a Southron — a red-coat of the Greorgies — ^and if I 
3tve " 

Alice endeavoured in vain to appease him. 

** Alice," said he, " swear — swear to me that it is not so." 

Alice could not obey his demand, and he left her in anger — she 
ad never seen him so moved before. 

It was on the same evening, and just after this separation that 
Q English traveller, without either guide or companion, was wend- 
jg his way over the rocky ground through intricate passes, with 
'£ch, notwithstanding his being apparently a stranger, he seemed 
> be tolerably well acquainted. His object appeared to be, to 
make," as the sailors say, some indicated familiar spot, whence he 
light more favourably, " take a fresh departure," in order to attain 
le object of his journey. 

Certain it is, that he followed a path which led to some ruins, 
1 front of which he stopped, as if expecting some further enlighten - 
lent with regard to ms further progress; resolved, if nothing 
txnirred to assist him in his explorations, to endeavour to find 
lelter for the night ; when the sound of a female voice, breathing 
)rth sacred music, struck upon his ear. He advanced a few steps 
)wards the place whence this harmony seemed to proceed, and 
eheld a light burning in a cottage-window at no great distance ^ 
x)m him, except that it was in the depth of the valley, overhung * 
y the rocky pathway on which he stood. 

A thousand feelings agitated him ; perhaps it was in that direc- 
on he had been taught to look for what he so ardently sought. 
lie music continued — ^the traveller, following the narrow track cut 
I the face of the hill, reached a wooden bridge, boldly thrown over 
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the bed of the mountain torrent ; this he crossed — ^the light, stiO 
burning before him, seemed like a propitious star giiiHipg him to 
happiness. 

He approached the cottage — ^the window was open ; concealed 
by a wall he could command the interior of the room, in which hfi 
beheld a young female, kneeling before an image of the Virgin ; the 
Siicred song was over, but she was praying fervently and in sQenoe; 
at her side hung a rosary, 

*' And on her breaR a cron she -vrore, 
Wliich Jews might kiss and infidels adore.** 

As her face was turned towards the sacred image, the trayellcr 
could see only her profile : was more necessary to convince himi 
even if his heart had not akeady proclaimed it, that it was Alice 
M'Cleod? 

He remained motionless lest he should interrupt her orisoBB. 
She rose from her devotions — ^he ventured to attract her attention 
by calling on her name ; — she started with surprise, and uttered a 
sudden cry ; but it was characterised by neither fear nor displea- 
sure ; on the contrary, after recovering from her first astonishment, 
she held out her hands towards him and bade him come in. 

And what a meeting it was ! what thousands of questions and 
answers did these two devoted beings ask and give I He repeated 
all the events of his life which had occurred since they parted, to 
which she listened with the deepest interest ; nor did the announce- 
ment of the fact, that the moment he could obtain leave of absence 
from his regiment, which had been moved from Scotland after the 
suppression of the rebellion to a foreign station, he had proceeded 
to France, hurried to the convent where she had been residing, and 
there hearing of her mother's death, and her return to Scotland, 
had followed and found her, at all weaken the feeling he hadakeady 
excited. 

This interesting dialogue between the gallant Granville and his 
beloved, was interrupted by the aj^earanceof Peggie, who, looldng 
at the captain — as he now was — and bearing in mind the eventful 
day which won his lady's heart, suggested 3iat a good supper ^^ 
essential to his well-being, a dictum with which (lover as he wa8)i 
the gallant officer did not appear at all inclined to disagree ; an^ 
accor lingly Alice, whose thoughts were certainly not resting ott 
such mere worldly matters, expressed her cordial approbation of hff 
handmaiden^s providence. 

" You will find here," said Alice to Granville, returning, after 
having given some orders, " a hearty, honest welcome ; humble |8 
to fare, such as we real mountaineers are used to. You will, when 
weary of our talk, be conducted by honest Peggie's little nephew 
to a clean and comfortable lodging in her brother's cottage, which 
I have desired them to prepare for you. You may wonder to see 
with what cheerfulness I bear my change of circumstances ; but I 
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lace my trust in heaven, and am happier here than I could be 
ny where else in the world." 

Honest Peggie bustled about and soon displayed a repast, pos- 
sssiDg the first of all attractions — cleanliness. And Alice and 
xxanville defied the world and all its ills in their quiet retreat. 

Scarcely had they finished their repast, when an old Highlander 
irhom Granville had engaged to bring his portmanteau across the 
alls from the nearest point at which road- travelling became im- 
)racticable, made his appearance with his burden, and knocked at 
he door of the cottage to ask for a wee bit of something to eat, 
ittle imagining that the Southron who had told him to come to him 
it Malldaloch, where he understood Alice was residing, was already 
Bstalkd and at rest. From this portmanteau Granville produced 
he prayer-book which had belonged to his beloved's father, and 
s^hich forgetting in the hurry of quitting the convent, she had left 
t)ehind her. The sight of it filled her eyes with tears : not only 
9fas it associated with ten thousand rtcollections of her adored 
parent, but its restitution to her by Granville fully established the 
tact of his journey in pursuit of her, and his solicitude on her 
iccount, by bringing her back this valuable relic. 

" Henry," said Alice, " the sight of this book brings all the 
ivents of my earUer life to my mind — ^the kindness and affection of 
ny poor father — ^the devotion of my sainted mother — ^in the silence 
>f the convent to which we retired, and which you have visited, my 
houghts were constantly fixed on you — the day of the dreadful 
>attle was always before me—- and in the hour of prayer did my 
houghts revert to my preservation from violence, perhap fi:om 
'eath, by you ; and even while my eyes were fixed upon this holy 
>ook, and in the quietude of our chapel, when the shades of even- 
Qg fell over us, your figure seemed to flit before me in the Kght of 
he tapers which burned on the altar. 

" My mother died— she rests, as you know, in the cemetery of 
hat convent. I wept over her, and vainly called on her revered 
lame — she was lost to me for ever, upon earth. I grew sick of the 
lesolate state in which I was left, and the love of home — ^my dear, 
U-fated home — filled my heart. I sat through the long evenings 
^f winter, scarcely lifting my head from my hands, my eyes 
■irowned in tears, for dear Malldaloch, with its calm lake and its 
DaoonUt rushes murmuring in the breeze, were always before me 
^the longing for home at length became irresistible ; my excellent 
priest, to whose care and affection I owe so much, expressed his 
readiness to be my protector and guide to my native mountains, 
hoping, moreover, now that public affairs have become more 
tranquil, to exert himself again successfully in forwarding the in- 
terests of our holy religion, which, like all his brethren, he makes 
lis constant care. 

" Never shall I forget my sensations when I first again beheld 
klalldaloch— or rather its ruins — a thousand recollections flashed 
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on my mind ! — the places which we have inhabited in onr youth, in 
our happiest hours, may crumble and fall, but they speak voluines. 
* Yes,' cried I, ' there is Malldaloch, ruined, deserted — ^but still it ii 
Malldaloch.' 

" As we approached it," continued Alice, " we found the beaa- 
tiful gardens all run wild and in disorder ; long grass was growiDg 
in the courtyard, and the setting sun gleamed through the broken 
windows on the pavement of ^e once festive hall; but it shcme, 
too, on the arms of M'Cleod, which still were in their place of 
honour ; no one had dared to tear down those ; and I seated myself 
beneath them in the oaken chair of my father, in which he has sat 
a thousand times while fondling me on his knee. You will ask 
me," said Alice, " why, with these feelings, I did not, as I proposed 
to do when I left the convent, make Malldaloch my residence : my 
fortune would not permit it. — ^There is my answer — ^therefore is it 
that I have chosen this Uttle cottage, whence I can see the home of 
my fathers, even if I am hindered from making my daily visit to it, 
by the badness of the weather." 

Poor Alice paused, while yet Granville sat gazing on her with 
rapture. She had hitherto spoken of nothing calculated to disturb 
the prospect of their happiness ; for the death of Granville's fether 
had put him in possession of a handsome fortime, of which he had 
the uncontrolled command ; but something remained to be told— 
in &ct, unless his anger had not subsided, she every moment ex- 
pected Konald M'Clean to pay her one of his fruitless and irksome 
visits ; and although she felt it wholly impossible to have any con- 
cealment from Granville, and although she was most anxious that 
Konald should not make his appearance, she still, on the other 
hand, hoped that he might, as convincing her that his wrath was 
appeased, and that he had forgiven her refusal to comply with his 
request of the preceding evening, to swear eternal fidelity to him. 

" There is," said Alice, in a faltering voice, " but one thing 
which weighs upon my mind: it has been my misfortune, 
involuntary on my part, to gain the affections of one who has been 
my companion from my earfiest youth — the favourite of my father, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. Last night he pressed his 
suit with more than usu^d earnestness, and, although my best of 
friends, my priest, was by, charged me with loving another, and 
that other a Southron. The thought enraged him almost to mad- 
ness, and he left me burning with rage." 

The expression of Granville's fine countenance convinced Alice 
that she was touching upon points likely to excite in his breast 
feelings of national prejudice and animosity, which however sub- 
dued, or even entirely overcome, by the superior influence of love 
for such a being as herself, still rankled in the hearts of those, 
whose loyalty and fidelity to the house of Hanover led them to 
regard with scorn and hatred the survivors of the &ction, whose 
rebellious attempts upon the crown they had Buccefisfdlly defeated. 
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The idea tEat this pretender to the hand of Alice should speak 
slightingly of a Southron — and that Southron himself, awakened a 
feeling of pride and resentment, which pretty plainly exhibited 
itself in Granville's altered manner. 

" But," said Alice, " all this will pass away — Ronald is generous 
and brave — and now that you are here, all my cares and all my 
difficulties cease." 

" Yes," exclaimed Granville, softened by the sweetness of her 
manner, "you are mine — ^mine for ever! This happy moment 
repays me for all the anxieties of a protracted separation ; never — 
never more do we part on earth I " 

At this moment, footsteps were heard approaching ; the happy 
lovers turned their eyes to the door of the cottage, and beheld, 
already on its threshold, three men. The first was young, his 
countenance marked and stem — his figure manly and graceful — 
his air dignified and resolute. By the colour of his tartan, as well 
as by his gallant bearing, it was not difficult to recognise in him 
the reject^ Ronald M'Clean. His hand was on the pistol which 
he carried in his belt, and he appeared only to be restrained from 
using it, by the efforts of one of his companions, much older than 
himself. Granville fixed his eyes upon the young Highlander, and 
Alice seemed riveted to the spot by his sudden appearance under 
such extraordinary circumstances. 

Granville's arrival had been noticed by one of Ronald's men, 
who had followed him to the cottage ; coupled with the scene of 
the previous evening, this circumstance dispelled all doubt in 
Ronald's mind of the truth of his suspicions, and when he entered 
the room, he felt satisfied that he stood face to face with his hated 
rival. The first glance which he cast upon Granville was that of 
scorn and contempt ; but in an instant, as if animated by other 
and still stronger feelings, a look of horror glanced fix)m his eyes, 
and an exclamation of disgust burst from his lips ; he stepped for- 
ward and again gazed upon the English red-coat. 

" 'Tis he ! " said Ronald, " I never could mistake him." 

He walked across the room to Alice, and with a calmness and 
gravity totally at variance with the passions which a moment be- 
£>re had seemed to agitate him, took ner hand in his. 

" Daughter of M*Cleod," said he, " do you know this man ? " 

Alice would have answered the question with a scorn, which 
must have made M'Clean feel how well she knew him, and how 
much she loved him ; but there was something so awful in the tone 
of his voice, and something so solemn in & manner, that her 
tongue refused its office, and from her trembling lips fell only some 
faint and unintelligible words. 

" Daughter of M'Cleod," said Ronald, " in the battle of Cul- 
loden I SAW that man kill your father." 

The hand of Alice turned icy cold in that of M*Clean ; she 
uttered no cry — she wept not — ^but fixing her eyes upon Aw, seemed 
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to search to liis very heart for the truth of what he had 
Maclean relaxed not. 

" Granville," said she, in a faltering voice, " is this true?" 

"True!" exclaimed Granville, starting from his seat im" 
petuously^ " the wretch who has fabricated that falsehood — 

But, alasl the almost supernatural calm, the imperturbabk 
tranquillity of Ronald, were but too certain evidences that viU 
ii3 had said was right. A faint smile of gratified vengeance 
trembled on his lip— his hand touched not his dagger, althougli 
tlie hatred of his rival was deep in his heart — ^he felt that he hil 
already triumphed over him. The manly beauty of his features, | 
now agitated by no passion, and the inanimate steadiness of hisl 
figure, afforded a striking contrast to the excitement of Alice audi 
Granville ; the one of whom was praying to Heaven with tearMl 
eyes, and the other threatening Ronald with looks of defiance. | 

Alice, unhappy Alice, was convinced ; she knew that the honour I 
of M<!!lean was unimpeached and unimpeachable — she knew that I 
it was in a personal encountear with an English officer, her father, 
separated from his men, had fallen ; — she dare not doubt — she daw 
not hope. Pressing her forehead with both her hands, she turned, 
first to Granville, and then to his accuser, and uttering one piercing 
shriek, fell senseless at their ieet. 

They raised her gently, and her faithful servants carried her to 
her chamber, leaving Granville and M'Clean alone together. In 
Granville's state of mind, with all his national prejudices, and all 
his tenderest feelings boiling in his bosom, it may easily be con- 
ceived that such a circumstance was most perilous and fearfnl 
Harsh words were exchanged between them — ^the searching ques- 
tions of Granville, the ^ort, but decided answers of Ronald, 
produced a war of words, in which, however, the truth of Ronald's 
statement was perfectly established. 

" I was there," exclaimed Ronald ; " I saw the blow struck— I 
saw my honoured, my beloved friend fall. If I had not been 
whirled away by a sudden charge of your bayonets, you should not 
have lived to triumph in the glories of that detestable victory. 
Five minutes after, I gained the spot, and M*Cleod died in my 
arms. The form and features of his antagonist were stamped upon 
my memory — my friend's death was not then atoned for — the day 
may come — ^Patience ! " 

" This is a dream," said Granville ^ " a horrible dream I No,' 
exclaimed he, striking his breast in an agony of passion, ^' I havi 
done no wrong, there is no crime in war — the soldier fighting lus 
country's battles is no assassin. He knows not who fsdls by hii 
hand — he ought never to know it. Alice will not break her oatl 
for this — ^no, M^Clean 1 she is affianced to me, and she shall be m^ 
wife." 

In an instant the whole expression of M^Clean's countenano 
Was altered, and rage, uncontrollable rage, agitated all his features 
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" The blood of her father is on your head," said Ronald. " The 
5'jrse of the daughter will follow you ! " 

" The curse," exclaimed Granville, " will be on him who has 
•aked this frightful story from the grave, where it would have 
slumbered, as it ought to have done, had not Alice's devoted love 
for me driven you to the base and horrid expedient of reviving it. 
Alice loves me, and I repeat it, to your dismay." 

Konald, writhing under; this last denunciatioQv started from his 
jeat and left the cottage. Granville perfectly well understood the 
flgn he made on quitting the door, and followed him out. The two 
^mpanions of M^Clean, knowing too surely what was about to 
lappen, were going after their chief ; but the old man, who had 
)roi:i^t Granville's portmanteau across the hills, detained them 
intil he bad loosened his shield from his back, and armed himself 
?itli hi$ short spear, declaring with an almost youthful en.rgy, 
hat as the Southron had hired him to serve him, he was bound to 
xrotect him, and see fair play between him and his enemy. 

A few minutes only had elapsed, when, on the bank of the 
oirent which dashed from the height of the mountains, a sudden 
jlare of light appeared, illuminating the glen ; it arose from the 
iames of burning branches of the resinous pine, which: the retainers 
>f their chief had cut from the trees and fired — ^the torches thus 
)romptly supphed, cast around a funeral gloom — ^its object was 
mdoubted-»--the clashing of swords echoed among the rocks— the 
K>und recalled the distracted Alice to life and consciousness — ^in vain 
jhe tried to raise herself from her bed. She called to her faithful 
Peggie- to open the window, and endeavour to discover what it 
neaiit. 

**Tell me — ^tell me," said Alice, "what do you see?" Her 
mswer was, that there were two men fighting — ^that they had 
closed upon each other, and that one struggled violently in the 
x)nflict, but that his antagonist seemed to be the victor, but that 
t was impossible to distinguish who were the combatants at that 
hstance. 

Presently the clash of weapons ceased, and a low murmuring 
noise was followed by the slow and heavy tramp of feet. Alice 
again raised herself and listened, but all was still save the faUing 
torrent. 

The helpless weakness of the poor sufferer rendered her in- 
capable of action, and so exhausted did she become, that sometime 
after midnight she fell into a fitful slumber, whence, however, she 
started at the earUest dawn of day. 

Then it was that poor Alice, " rallying all her energies," re- 
solved to leave the cottage, and seek the place of combat. She 
fulfilled her intentions, leaning on the arm of her faithful woman. 
And those who had seen the fair and beautiful creatiu'e of the pre- 
vious night, her heart full of joy and affection, would not have 
recognised her, in the worn, broken-down creature who, with her 
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eyes fixed on Heaven, dragged her faint and wearied limlis to the 
glen. 

" Here, madam," said Peggie, " here is the ground on whicli 
they fought — the grass is still wet." 

" With blood," muttered Alice, shuddering. 

"I know," continued the woman, "that one was wounded, 
for I saw the other, when they parted, after their struggle, rush 
upon him and cut him down — that I dared not tell you last 
night. 

" It was the shortest of the two that fell," said Peggie ; " I 
could not, of course, see their faces, but I am certain it was Bonald 
Maclean." 

The joy of hearing that her beloved Granville had escaped, did 
not hinder Alice from feeling sore and deep regret for M*Clean. 
He had been, as we know, the constant companion of her youth— 
they had together explored the wildest heather or culled the wildest 
fruits ; and the thought that he should have fallen while he was 
in fact her guest, and almost before her door, only because he had 
dared to love her — struck deep into her generous heart. She had 
always esteemed him, admired the nobleness of his character, re- 
spected his principles and his virtues, and, if she had not loved, she 
at least preferred him to all others, until the fortune of war and a 
totally imforeseen event had brought her so strangely acquainted 
with Granville, and created a feeling of gratitude and devotion in 
her heart, which in such a heart, naturally grew into an ardent 
affection for her deliverer. 

Alice left the blood-stained spot ; she gazed around her in every 
direction in hopes to see her beloved ; Uie eagle soared from its 
eyrie, beating the clear air with its wings ; the patient fisherman 
pursued his daily toil in silence on the lake — ^but no Granville came. 
At one point of her path the roof of Malldaloch caught her sight ; 
a thousand thoughts fiashed into her mind — a thousand associations 
connected with the days of childhood — ^a thousand regrets for the 
fate of M'Clean. 

" No," said she, " it is not so ; M'Clean is wrong — ^my father 
did not fall by Granville's hand — ^he is free from that stain. But 
even if he did, it was in battle. Could I not forgive him? It was 
his duty ; but to marry him — ^to feel my hand grasped by that 
which killed my parent — ^misery, misery ! " 

Exhausted and broken-hearted, Alice retraced her steps to the 
cottage ; her anxiety for news of Granville, " with all his sms upon 
his head," amounting to something like frenzy, when at the door 
she found the old Highlander, whose generous feeling towards the 
Southron has already been noticed. 

" Lady of Malldaloch," said the old man, " he is dying in your 
house — at his own desire in the house of the M^Cleods. To 
die so young, is hard — and for a woman's love too — ^had it been in 
the good old cause—" 
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"Holy Virgin!" said Alice, "support me at this moment I 
Do you mean to say that he wished to be taksn to Malldaloch ? " 

" Yes," said the old man ; " he said it would be a blessing to 
him t6 die under the roof of your fathers, and entreated us to 
carry him to what was your room in other days." 

" Oh I Ronald, Ronald ! " sobbed Alice, " I have wronged you 
— ^I have ruined you, and all because you loved me ! " and she 
hurried away to the old house. 

The aged Highlander did not at all understand or enter into 
Alice's feelings, nor did he exactly comprehend the meaning of the 
quarrel. He satisfied himself with thinking it exceedingly ridi- 
culous for men to fight about "ladielove," and appeared almost 
angry with the Lady of Malldaloch for being so much affected at 
the result. 

Alice, weak as she was, hastened on her way, anxious to pour 
such balm as she could, into the wounds of her devoted Ronald, and 
almost dissatisfied that Granville had not had the manliness to 
return to her, to tell her what had occurred. She reached the 
gate — ^with almost supernatural strength, she ran up the staircase 
which led to her once familiar room, and throwing open the door, 
beheld stretched upon an old wretched bedstead, which had escaped 
the ravages of time and the rebeUion, pale as death and deeply 
wounded on the chest — her adored Granville. 

Her eyes were riveted on the horrid sight : she panted for 
breath — sJl she could mutter was — "And has M'Clean done 
this?" 

The agitation of Granville at the sight of his beloved Alice, 
forced the blood to flow afresh from the wound, which had been 
left since the preceding night without surgical aid. He could not 
speak to her, but the expression of his ghastly countenance seemed 
to say, " Do not hate me, Alice ! — do not abandon me ! " 

Alice fancied she saw her father's noble figure flit by her, and 
heard his voice sounding in her ears ; the pulsation of her heart was 
audible — such was the silence of the apartment. 

" If I forsake you," said Alice, " may Heaven forsake me I " and 
taking his hand into hers, which trembled like a leaf, she kissed his 
cold lips, and the knot which confined her hair breaking, her long 
fair tresses fell over the neck of her wounded lover. But Alice 
rallied from her momentary tenderness — action was necessary to 
save her beloved : she instantly despatched the old Highlander to 
the village for assistance ; and speedily the surgeon arrived. After 
having examined the wound or woimds of Granville, he told the 
Lady of Malldaloch that the danger was imminent. 

" Let what may happen," said Alice, in a whisper, " I will not 
leave him." 

Granville's eye remained fiixed on hers ; he made great efforts 
to speak, but in vain ; he saw a change as wonderful in her coun- 
tenance since they parted the night before, as s?ie saw in his ; but 
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althougli he believed that death had laid his iron hand upon her, he 
still saw in her eyes all the energy, all the feeling, all the devotioo, 
of a woman full of love and courage. 

The surgeon quitted them for a short time ; — ^when he returned, 
his silence and the expression of his countenance conveyed to the 
wretched Alice the dreadful inteUigence, that all hope was gone. 
Not five minutes after this heart-rending announcement, footst^ 
were heard on the staircase — the door was thrown open, and at the 
foot of the bed stood Ronald M' Clean. 

Upon seeing Alice, he started back ; she hid her face in her 
hands the moment after her eyes had glanced upon his figure. 
M' Clean gazed on the woeful scene before him with unfeigned 
regret. Alice, recovering herself from her first surprise at the 
sight of him, looked at him firmly and steadily, and said — 

" Are you come to see him (fie ? Were you not sure you had 
killed your victim? " 

"No, Alice," said M' Clean, "a very different feeling has 
brought me hither ; and although the sight of you here may have 
rekindled my hatred, I pitied him and lamented his fate. I wounded 
him — that is true, but honourably — in single combat, where ve 
were hand to hand, and foot to foot ; our swords were crossed 
before witnesses. I wounded him, I say, but the fate might have 
been mine, for the Southron is brave and dexterous. All I ask for 
myself is an appeal to him — let him speak, and hear what he relates 
of our fight." 

The surgeon, who had just laid his hand upon Granville's heart, 
said, in a low whisper, 

" Sir, he will never speak more." 

M'Clean instantly stepped forward to save Alice, who seemed 
falling on the bed, but a loud and horrid laugh was the only reply 
to his advance, which she repulsed with horror. 

"My love, my life I " screamed she to the mangled corpse :-;- 
" rise, rise I — give me your hand — ^the altar is ready — ^the priest is 
here — ^I am your betrothed, your beloved I — I am happy, happy !-^ 
See, see, how well, how gay I look in my wedding clothes I " 

And she sank on the dead man's bloody breast. 

At this sad sight, tears trickled down Konald's cheeka, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, he exclaimed-^- 

*' Oh, holy Virgin, have pity on her 1 " 

THE TRAGEDY WAS ENDED. 



FASHIONABLE FICTIONS. 

It seems that the French have, like the English, been latterly some- 
what overrun with what are called fashionable novels, and which, 
ii we may judge from what we see in the reviews of them, are 
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nearly equal in merit and accuracy to those whicli have of late 
years deluged the circulating libraries of London. 

M. Eugene Guinot has just shown them up in a very agreeable 
manner. " It is very strange," says he, " that Fashion has not yet 
found a historian, in a country in which she so pre-eminently 
flourishes, and where literature is so active and general. A History 
of Fafihion would be at once curious and entertaining, and certain 
success would await a judicious and experienced writer who would 
carefully collect its stories, exhibit its manners, explain its influence 
over society, and collect all the delightful anecdotes with which the 
annals of the fashionable world are filled. Materials for this yet 
unaccomplished work may be found scattered over the pages of 
books of every age, but it would require great caution and prudence 
to consult the numerous existing documents, for upon this particular 
subject writers of every age seem to have evinced the grossest par- 
tiality. In all times, whether the writers be grave or gay, their 
universal object appears to have been to caluminate good society, 
and especially those of fashion." 

Let us look at the literature of the sixteenth century, the events 
of which have afforded so many subjects for modern plays and 
romances. The dandies of that period called themselves Raffines, 
and are described to us as savages, brawlers, and duellists, going 
abroad sword in hand. In their day, fashion every morning be- 
dewed the turf of the Pre aux Clercs^ supreme hon ton exhibited 
itself in a stab from a dagger, and Fasliion wrote her laws with the 
point of a rapier. 

This rude kind of elegance held sway even under the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth. The next reign produced a new race of 
dandies, whom Moliere and his contemporaries represent as weak 
and wicked ; immoral coxcombs, habituated to all sorts of crime, 
and trampling under foot every just and proper feeling. Later 
than this, in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, came in the Roues^ 
who, if Hterature be to be believed, exceeded their predecessors in 
all kinds of misconduct. At last, under the Consulate, sprang up 
the Incroyables, a race of dandies whom plays and novels innu- 
merable have covered with ridicule. 

The dandies of the present day are not much better treated, and 
future ages wiU form a very curious idea of our men of fashion if 
they implicitly rely upon our coeval authorities, literary and graphic. 
Open, for instance, a " Journal des Modes :" the print exhibits to 
your astonished eye the dandy, enveloped in a richly-embroidered 
dressing-gown, lounging listlessly on a sofa, simpering and smirk- 
ing, with his head lolling on one side, hke a boarding-school miss. 
Near him stands a groom, in top-boots, who has the care of his 
toilet. The compilers of these " Joumaux " know nothing of any ser- 
vant but the groom. The valet-de-chambre, in their opinion, is obso- 
lete ; the groom they see, and therefore are satisfied that he still exists ; 
and therefore he is served up with all sauces, and upon all occasions. 
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Next to these journalists come the novelists, who appear to 
derive their notions of men of fashion from their graphic contem- 
poraries. There are in France, just now, between two and three 
hundred novel-writers, full of wit and talent, but all perfect 
strangers to the world which they propose to describe, and of 
the ways of which they have not the remotest idea. These 
yoimg authors, who have never trod carpet, as M. de Talley- 
rand said, at a period when carpets were yet considered lux- 
uries, delight in the most brilliant descriptions, formed in their 
own lively imaginations, regulated only by what they haye 
read of other times, and thus create a world of their own, for their ( 
own special use and service. They introduce their readers into 
visionary saloons and unearthly banqueting-rooms, and then fill 
them with the most extraordinary race of men and women of their 
own manufacture, whom they call people of fashion. Their men 
are wonderfully compoimded of the Raffine^ the Roue^ and the In- 
croyahle, all jumbled together, and splendidly enriched with some 
new traits of their own. A dandy thus constructed is always fa- 
voured with a romantic name. He is called, perhaps, Julio de 
Mirandal, Palamede de Flamicour, or Clodimir de St. Amaranthe; 
and is then made to perform a part in the Beau Monde^ from the 
record of which posterity is to judge of the state of society in the 
present day. 

By way of a specimen of this style of writing, take this :— We 
enter one of the most elegant houses of the Chauss^e d'Antin ; we 
reach the bed-chamber where slumbers the dandy Julio. The room 
is hung with blue Cachemire, woven with green palm-leaves ; the 
floor covered with a rich, soft, white carpet, strewed with roses and 
lilies, so naturally worked, that they seem uke realflowers scattered by 
the hand of Spring ; the armed-chairs are of lilac velvet embroidered 
with gold ; an alabaster lamp hangs from the ceiling, and the walls 
are adorned with pictures of beautiful women by Dubuffe, and of 
beautiful horses by Lepaulle. On either side of the glass over the 
fire-place hang twenty miniatures of lovely creatures, smiling in 
their frames. The chimney-piece is covered with cups, vases, and 
candlesticks, and a clock of shell-work (which had belonged to 
Madame Dubarry), representing Love binding the scythe of Time 
with garlands of flowers, occupies the centre. The bed itself is 
surmounted with a massive crown, whence fall, in full folds, its 
curtains of mohair. On a pillow, richly hemmed with lace, is de- 
posited a beautiful head belonging to a young man, whose long yet 
uncurled black hair is loosely flowing over its resting-place ; — ^that 
head — ^that hair — are Julio's. It is the pale and interesting Julio 
who wakes ; he opens his fascinating eyes. At that moment the 
clock on the chimney-piece strikes twelve, and Julio rings his 
bell. 

A groom answers the summons, and having entered the room, 
irespectfully waits his master's orders. 
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** Abufar," said Julio, " open the windows." 

Abufar hastens to obey his master^s orders. 

"Abufar, let me dress," says Julio; "give me my violet- 
coloured velvet morning-gown, my green satin pantaloons, and my 
slippers." 

"Which, sir? " asks Abufar. 

" Those which the little duchess embroidered for me," replies 
Julio. " Now give me one of my Greek caps-ruot the one the 
baroness made me — ^the one I had from Lady Arabella. Now — 
stop — ^I declare I cannot at the moment recollect what I want next. 
I waa racketing about last night — dissipating dreadfully ; and this 
morning I am quite xmable to collect my scattered ideas." 

The dandy, having sufficiently draped himself, throws himself 
into a large, soft, armed chair a la Voltaire ; and, fatigued by his 
exertions, and the pleasures of the preceding evening, falls into a 
sort of careless reverie. Abufar ventures to break silence. 

" Am I to get the pistols, sir ? — do you fight to-day ? " 

" Fight I '* replies Julio ; " no, not this morning, I think. I 
am not quite sure. Give me my pocket-book. Let me see — 
Friday — ^this is Friday, is it not ? — ^Yes, Friday. No. To send to 
my lawyer — ah ! — at four, Fanny. No ; there is nothing about a 
duel to-day. Your master, Abufar, has become as pacific as a 
priest. I must see about this ; only two duels this month ; and 
here we are at the 19th. How exceedingly odd I If I don't take 
care I shall get positively rusty. I must have an afiair to-day ; I 
must indeed. I'll put it down in my memoranda, for fear I should 
forget it." 

Thus was the sword of Julio destined to slumber in its sc^tbbard 
one day longer, and his pistols to lie untouched in their ebony case, 
which was beautifully inlaid with death's-heads and cross-bones in 
ivory. Julio suddenly abandons his pugnacious reflections, and 
inquires for his courier. Abufar brings him in a bundle of letters 
and the newspapers. Julio begins with these, and glances his eyes 
hastily over them ; he then begins to open the letters. Twelve 
little sweet-scented notes lie before him ; he first counts them, and 
carefully examines the superscriptions before he opens any one of 
them. 

Behold him unfolding the love-fraught correspondence. Abufar 
had already placed near his master an ebony trunk, lined with rose- 
coloured satin. Every note, after having been read, was thrown 
into this receptacle, aa the poor, after having lived, are cast into a 
common grave. Julio's reading waa interrupted sometimes by 
smiles of satisfaction — sometimes by a frown; — sometimes by a 
loud laugh — and occasionally by short observations, — such as 
" Psha I "— " Indeed I "— " Already ! "— " What madnessi "— " Un- 
der the ehns ! " — " Umph I " — " That's love ! " " No I "— " A 
shawl ! " — " Something new I " — " Too green I " — " Absolute 
tyranny ! " All at once, after having read the last of the epistles, 
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Julio exclaims — "Capital! excellent! I wanted an affair, just to 
keep my hand in. The baroness bores me — ^persecutes me. I have 
it ! I will put her note in an envelope, and send it to her husband: 
he is a brave man and a kind friend of mine. Nothing can answer 
the purpose better." And Julio proceeded to put his design into 
execution, with that ferocious coolness which invariably charac- 
terises the perfidy of men of fashion. 

" AVho are in .the ante-chamber ? " asks the dandy. 

" Your two fencing-masters, sir," replied Abufar. 

•* I shan't fence to-day." 

" Your curiosity collector is here, and your Rubens' merchant," 
said Abufar. 

" Let them in," said Julio. " Are those all ?" 

*< No, sir," replied Abufar ; "there is your waistcoat taitor, with 
some patterns to select ; your pantaloon tailor ; your tailor for 
gloves; and your tailor for linen, who is waiting to measure you for 
some shirts." 

To all these essential subordinates Julio gives audience, and 
then orders his breakfast. A tray covered with the most exquisite 
viands and choicest wines is put down. Julio just tastes the wing 
of a partridge aux truffes-^moiaiena his lips with a few drops of 
Cyprus wine, to which, whether because he has no apt)etite, or 
because, like Byron, he dreads the calamity of growing fat, he con- 
fines his repast, and concludes his extremely moderate meal by 
throwing his napkin at Abufar's head. 

" Take away all this," said Julio, " I want to smoke ; 
I^Iahomet here." 

Mahomet was groom of the pipes j Julio ordinarily called him 
his slave. Since smoking has become so universally fashionable, 
the dandies have discovered a new subject for luxury. We have 
only yet spoken of Julio's bed-chamber. His apartments consisted 
of eight other rooms : an ante-chamber furnished with red velvet 
benches fringed with gold — a saloon fitted up in the style of the 
fifteenth century — an Italian dining-room of white marble and gold 
— a boudoir after Watteau — ^a bath-room, painted in fresco—* 
Gothic hall of the time of Charles the Seventh — an armoury wains- 
cotted with oak, and ornamented with pikes, lances, cuirasses, 
bucklers, swords, daggers, guns, pistols, and all the implements of 
war — ^and next to this the divan, a Turkish saloon, deriving its 
name from the vast oriental sofa which surrounds it. On the walls 
of the divan, pipes of all sorts, and of all nations^ were arranged in 
equal splendour and regularity with the swords, and trophies in the 
armoury — all nations and all people were represented in this vast 
arsenal of smokery. It contained specimens of every pipe in the 
world, from the calumet of the savage to the philosophical pipe of 
the German student, from the Persian narghila down to the little 
earthen doodeen so energetically nicknamed the Brulegueule by the 
Prench corporals. In this divan there were neither chairs, nor 
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tables, nor furniture of any kind or description— nothiDg but piles 
y£ cushions which lay scattered about, and a china japanned closet 
Qlled with boxes of cigars. 

Mahomet, who was custos of this chamber, was a mulatto 
dressed with the mingled fashions of the eastern and western 
worlds. He wore an Egyptian cap, a blue polonaise, coesack 
browsers, and yellow morocco Turkish boots. 

"What will you smoke, sir?" said the slave to his master. 
" We tiave received several new pipes from Cephalonia. The secre- 
tary to the embassy has sent you some small cigars from Madrid, 
four cases of * Cubas ' have arrived from Havre, and I have sent for 
some ' Brazils.* " 

The dandy decided in favour of a Havannah cigar, and after 
having dismissed Mahomet, proceeded to his stables. They were 
3plen(&d — infinitely more like drawing-rooms than places for horses. 
Those deputies who declaim from the tribune against the vast ex- 
pense which has been incurred in building a palace for the monkeys 
in the Jardin des Flames would perhaps be less indignant at the 
luxuries enjoyed by those interesting animals, if they were but to 
see how Julio's horses were lodged and accommodated. 

Julio's stables were finrnished just like drawing-rooms : there 
were damask curtains to the windows — the walls were lined 
with mahogany, on which hung the best engravings of Charles 
Vernet. From a raised space, iuclosed by a gilt railing, the dandy 
saw his horses pass in review before him ; — ^here it was he entered 
into the most familiar technical conversations with his own stable- 
boys, and displayed to their admiring minds the extent of his know»- 
ledge in all matters relating to horse-flesh. Having cast his eye 
over some new acquisition to his stud, and caressed his favourite 
saddle-horse, he retired, saying— 

" Tom Pick, I shall ride the sorrel-horse to-day — ^you will ride 
the dapple-grey — ^Time must be killed — ^I shall go to the wood. 
Abufar, come, dress me." 

The dandy's toilet occupied an hour and a half — six painful 
quarters of hours to poor Abufar, who during the whole period 
remained exposed to a continued shower of reproaches and male- 
dictions. Julio is never satisfied with his dress — ^his hair is parted 
too much to the right on his forehead — his stays are laced crookedly 
— ^his boots do not shine — ^his neckcloth is not tight enough — ^he 
changes his waistcoat fourteen or fifteen times before he can decide 
which to wear — then his groom is so slow. At last, having con- 
sulted all the glasses in the room, he calls for his hat, his gloves, 
and a perfumed handkerchief — fills his pocket with pieces of gold, 
which, by a happy association of ideas, recalls to his mind a circum- 
stance which otherwise might have entirely slipped his memory. 

" Abufar," cries Julio, " how fortunate it is that I have recol- 
lected my misfortune of last night ! Abufar, take three hundred 
louis to M. Tancred de Eavenelles. I recollect qow I lost them tp 
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liim last night at whist. I never saw a fellow persecuted with bad 
luck as I was." 

Julio mounted on his sorrel takes the road to the Bois de 
Boidogne — ^he proceeds by the Avenue de Neuilly, "inspecting" 
the extraordinary persons who happen to pass him in carriages. In 
the wood he meets his friends the elite of the Parisian youth. They 
cluster together — ^they talk — ^they smoke — ^they discuss the last race ; 
it is, in fact, a sort of equestrian congress. At last a wager is pro- 
posed. One dandy lays that he wiU leap his horse in his tilbuiy 
over a five-barred gate. Considerable sums are betted on either 
side. Julio bets three thousand francs in favour of the leap. The 
horse is put to the gate, and, by dint of flogging, tries the jump, 
(lashes himself against the top raU, breaks one of his legs, andknocss 
the tilbury to pieces. Julio has lost — ^bad luck now, better another a 
time. 

The dandies return to Paris after their ride, and dine at a 
cafe. Their banquet is worthy of Lucullus. The bill for fire, 
amounts to four hundred francs, which is about the average of the 
daily expenses of these gentlemen. Julio returns home to drew for 
the opera, to which he goes in order to exhibit to the. world the 
beauties of his gold-headed cane, so richly set with rubies and 
emeralds. After the opera the dandies meet again at the dub. 
Some sit down to play, while others engage in aflEairs which, if 
more venial, are not much less perilous. 

Such, reader, is the life of a French dandy, as described by the 
novelists of the present day. What the events resulting fixHn such 
a course of existence must naturally be, it is not difficult to imagine. 
Indeed, all the heroes of modem novels reach the denouement of thar 
works by the same road. If the reader wish to hear what happened 
to Julio, he shall have the history, which is extremely tAiori and 
simple. 

The day following that which we have described, Abufar comeB 
to Julio, and tells hun that a lady closely veiled wishes to speak to 
him. Accustomed to romantic adventures, Julio immediately orders 
his groom of the chambers to admit her. She enters the roonk— 
her veil falls — and the dandy beholds the unfortunate baroness. 

" You see before you," exclaimed she, " the most wretched of 
women. JuHo, we are betrayed 1 ^ 

^^ Indeed I " replies Julio ; ^^ the incident appears remarkably 
dramatic." 

*' Yes, Julio," sobs the wretched woman ; " how it has happened 
I know not ; but a letter I wrote to you yesterday has fallen into 
.the hands of my husband." 

" I am annihilated I " said Julio. 

This brief conversation ends as Abufar enters the apartment 
and announces the baron. The baroness has only time to rush into 
a closet before he enters the room. The husband demands satisfiEu;* 
tion of the dandy. 
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" I am entirely at your service," says Julio. 

" I am glad of it," replies the injured husband ; " my friend is 
Braiting. Are you ready ? " 

" Permit me," says Julio, " to dress myself. Do me the kind- 
less to step into that closet— you will see something that will sur- 
prise you." 

The baron enters the cabinet and beholds his wife. The scene 
kvhich ensues is terrible — Julio and the baron go out and fight — 
Fulio kills his adversary ; after which he returns home and dresses 
:oT the play ; the baroness suddenly presents herself to his sight, 
3ale and wretched — ^her hair dishevelled, her dress disordered. 

" Julio," sobs the unfortunate lady, " I forgive you, and I die I " 
^ying which she falls dead at his feet. 

Julio casts a look of indifference on the body, and turning to 
liis groom, says — 

" Abufar, give me my opera-glass, and then go and fetch the 
jcnroner : but take care that none of his people do any mischief to 
Jie furniture. The deuce, why it's a quarter past eight o'clock I 
Norma must have begun. How time flies." 

As he comes out of the theatre Julio meets one of his friends. 

" Hasn't Grisi been delightful to-night? By-the-by, my dear 
'allow, I must tell you what has happened to me since yesterday — 
tomething terrible, upon my honour, in the highest degree, and 
nore dramatic thaii * Lucrece Borgia.^ " 

Every week of a dandy's Ufe is marked by similar adventures, 
Bv^hich, however, fortunately have not always equally deplorable 
*e8ultB. But there is an end to this bright yet baleful career. The 
lay at last arrives — ^the day of retribution, when the dandy finds 
iiiniself utterly ruined by his luxury and his passions. Four ways 
we then open to him : if he is a philosopher, he enters the army ; 
[f he is handsome, he marries for money ; if he is adventurous and 
romantic, he goes to Hungary and enrols himself in the corps of 
Schubri ; if he be neither adventurous, nor philosophical, nor hand- 
some, he kills himself. 

This is the picture of a dandy as fancifully painted by our 
modern novelists, and this fabulous creation is generally accredited 
by those who only see the world out of their windows, and who 
Btudy the manners and customs of high life in the circulating 
libraries. 

This little histoire if made into " English society " would serve 
equally well as an epitome of English " fashionable novels " (or 
rather novels of " fashionable life"), as it does in its present form of 
the equally absurd productions of the Pretenders of France, 
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MY LAST TOUR, 

Several times in the course of my life I have started on pedestrian 
tours — sometimes alone, sometimes in company with other adren- 
turers ; but a very few days' practice upon most of these occaaons 
served to convince me that, while men could be persuaded to build 
travelling carriages, and horses could be found to draw them, and 
that with such adjuncts other men might be driven when they 
chose, and walk when they liked, the option was exceedingly agree- 
able, and the carriage by far the preferable mode of conveyance to 
the points which it might be desirable to visit, or the views which 
it should seem essential to the happiness of the tourist to con- 
template. 

Well do I remember upon one of these expeditions setting forth 
with all the glee and energy of youth, accompanied by a dear and 
excellent friend, now, alas ! no more, and by two others (who still 
survive), from Abergavenny, for a gentle rational walk throngh 
South Wales. Nothing could be brighter than the morning- 
nothing clearer than the sky-^nothing fresher than the air. In 
those days, worldly care for the future, or retrospection of the past, 
weighed us not down, and after a breakfast which might have oeen 
mistaken for a dinner, we marched off at a smart pace, taking the 
line of the Brecon canal, towards Crickhowel, which lovely village 
we reached in due time, and without fatigue. 

We were delighted with the success of our enterprise in its out- 
set, and, althou^ the extent of our first day's journey did not 
much exceed six miles, we rejoiced in the ease and comfort with 
which they had been achieved. 

An incident occurred here, somewhat ludicrous, perhaps, to 
read of ^ but, under the circumstances, and considering the exercise 
we had taken, by no means diverting at the time to the parties 
concerned. 

When we reached the clean and quiet inn at Crickhowel, we 
slightly refreshed ourselves ; but that was all, inasmuch as my 
dearest friend of the party had a friend, who had the prettiest 
place in the neighbourhood, who had frequently pressed him to 
come and dine, and stay with him, and bring whatever companions 
he might have with him. To do at least the first, it was resolved 
that we should visit the worthy gentleman en masse^ to give him 
the opportunity of exercising his hospitality upon the present occa- 
sion, an acceptance of which, as he had an extremely agreeable 
wife, and some remarkably pretty cousins, we naturally preferred 
to the male, matter-of-fact dinner at our ostelry, which, however 
agreeable per se, sank to mortal dulness by comparison, in our 
then young minds, with the coterie, or, more properly, the petti- 
coatery, at the castellated mansion of our presumed host. 
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Having brushed the dust from our shoes, and washed it from 
or lips with small potations of ale, the name of which is pro- 
ounced as softly as it tastes (but which, having no consonant in 
16 construction of its name, I dare not venture to write for fear of 
eing wrong), we proceeded to the fane of hospitality, which we 
pproached by one of the most beautiful gates I had then ever 
5en ; the upper part of which, with a laudable anxiety for mixine 
sefulness with ornament, our Mend (hitherto unseen by us) had 
mverted into a laundry. 

Through this gateway the view is something delightful — ^in the 
iys of which I now write, the Continent was closed against us by 
ar, and the romantic beauties of Switzerland had not become as 
>minon to cockneys as the wilds of 'Shooter's Hill, or the dells of 
eulah Spa — ^the scenery of Crickhowel is Swiss, and for what it 
ay want in comparative extent, it fully compensates in the gentle- 
>88 of its beauty. K time has not confused my recollections (for 
never can obliterate the memory of those days of happiness) the 
ew from Crickhowel churchyard is something scarcely describable 
r a pen like mine. 

All this did we gaze on with rapture ; nor was the loveliness of 
le scenery at all unsuited to the beauty of the two young ladies, 
whom the master of the domain, after we had been in due form 
troduced to him, presented us. One was a blonde, the other a 
Tinette, yet much resembling each other in features and figure, 
le main difference between them existing in the retiring gentleness 
' the fair Emma, and the animated gaiety of the less fair, although 
)t less handsome Jane. 

After these introductions had taken place, and the conversation 
kken a turn upon the beauties of the situation, and the exceeding 
xxi taste of our host, a similar ceremony was performed as re- 
sirded the lady of the mansion, who, to say truth, was as agreeable 
person as I ever met with, and whose warmth of manner really 
lade us feel at home even in a strange house. 

We walked and talked, and lookSi and laughed, but still there 
ame no invitation, and I began to think that our leader had mis- 
dculated the liberality of his friend; however, the proverbial 
lospitality of Wales was not destined to be damaged in the person 
tf our host, who, after a little parley with his better half, who had 
'dropped astern" of us for the purpose evidently of " speaking her 
»nsort," came up and told us that they expected a few neighbours 
it half-past five, and, if we would join them, he and his wife should 
ye most happy. 

" We are early people," said the good-natured man ; " but, 
dthough half-past five is the hour, six will do." 

" We muster strong," said our leader ; " we shall crowd you." 

" Not a bit," said the lady ; " we have always room for 
riends, here." 

I must confess, taking the blue-eyed, £ur-haired Emma into 
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consideration, I was not ill-pleased that the inyitatioii liad bee& 
given, nor, as far as less sentimental feelings, and, in all probability, 
more substantial enjoyments, were concerned, did I at all diardidi 
an extremely savoury smdl, wafted on the breeze towards ub hm 
the window of the kitchen, which presented itself to our view while 
crossing the court which contained the offices ; nether did the ap- 
pearance of four of the finest trout I ever saw, borne in a baakei 
by a boy to the door of the said kitchen, diminiah the «>ij«fii«t«» 
which the kind bidding of our host had excited. 

It w<is now just past two o^clock, and we made a demonfllnlion 
of retiring, in order to inspect the lions, such as they were, and to 
give an opportunity to one of the party to take sketches of any of 
the "pretty bits" which might stnke him. And hefe, par 
parejithese, let me advise every man (unless he draws himadf) most 
carefully to eschew the society of a male sketcher on a tour. la 
the society of women — let them do what they may, let them loiter 
never so long, and copy nature till ^' dayUght sets " (as Moore has it) 
— a man must be happy ; without affection — ^without love or fiiead- 
ship — such an association, tete-a-tete^ could not well ooeor— tiiae- 
fore a female sketcher is an extremely delightful oompanion ;— hat| 
to be forced to climb up a rock, or slide down a ravine, amd ait fiv 
hours together, while your male friend is taking his view, r^gaidka 
alike of time or circumstance — ^is something unbearable ; if he stop 
to follow his pleasing vocation in the neighbourhood of Neath or 
Swansea, and the breeze is firesh, the stir-up of the ashn, of which 
the artificial soil is thereabouts composed, is, as /know, notddi^t" 
fuL I must not, however, digress — ^for I have a great deal to tell, 
one way or another, in this end of my tour <x rather my tonra ; so 
having left our worthy and hospitiDble Mend, and oar sketeher 
having gratified himself, while our appetites were growing (for ia 
those days I could eat), with various pictorial transcrif^ of tfaB 
church and other striking objects, we returned to our inn. 

One little turn off from the straight road of the pedestriia 
tourist (which I then was) perhaps nuty be permitted; I have 
already mentioned the adaptation of the upper part of our beaotifiil 
gateway to the purposes of washing out the fine linen of the gentle- 
man with whom we were going to dine, and, eke, also, of hu ladf) 
the two cousins, and divers and sundry other persona of the eatab- 
lishment. In the church we found the same spirit of improvean^ 
had been at work ; windows had been altered, beautiful memonal> 
of the olden time had been obliterated, and, in short, eveiytluog 
had been made as snug and comfortable as our hospitable friend's 
washhouse. 

I might add here one little fact as regards the holy martyr, 
Edmund, King of East Anglia, to whom this said church is dedi- 
cated — a church remarkable as being the only one in the county 
with a spire, and in which the bones of the Paunoefbots and 
Herberts of Dan y Castale rest in the most agreeable security, and 
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rhich I think I wUl, because anybody who doubts me has only to 
e&r to " Creasy's- Church Histoiy of Brittany." 

ISdmund, during the terrible irruption of the Danes through 
he eajstem parts of England, in the year 870, was tak^ prisoner 
>y the Danish general^ Ingwar ; after being fettered, he was tied 
the trunk of a tree and severely whipped. In this altiiation, the 
>anish soldiers filled his body with their arrows, and, to finish the 
ragedy, Ingwar himself chopped his head off; after which, as the 
earacious monks tell us, they threw his body (haying subjected it 

every sort of indignity) into an adjoining thicket. 

" Many years afterwards," say the monla, " when the retreat of 
he invaders gave them leisure and security, his pious subjects 
3i]^ht for his remains in order to have them reverently interred. 
!he body they soon found, but the head was undiscovered ; when, 
coording to the tradition, ' there happened a wonder not heard of 

1 any age before,* for, whilst they dispersed themselves in all parts, 
nd GBich. one demanded of his companions, where it was the Danes 
ad cast the head? the head itself— the same head — answered them 
load in their own tongue — ' here ! here! here ! ' " 

These words, sounding very like those uttered every night in 
he House of Commons by heads equally empty with that of St. 
i^diiiuiid, led them to the spot where the h&^ lay, where they 
bund it guarded by a wolf holding it between its £Bet, but upon 
x>mprehending the characters and objects of the searchers for it, 
the intelligent beast immediately gave it up. This is the history, 
as given nteraJly to that confiding community who axe in doty 
boimd implicitly to believe the traditions of the priesthood* 

Wdl, our latching Mend having finished his memorandum, 
and the clock having struck five, we all betook ourselves to the 
ian, where, much to their own contentment, two of our servants 
had arrived with our bags and portmanteaus from Abergavenny, in 
a sort of gig which they had hired ; leaving to their masters all the 
delights derivable firom a walking tour, while, as I have before 
oba^ed, carriages and horses might be bought or hired. 

After an amicable squabble a^nit rooms, we went to dress ; and 
by^ a quarter before six, were in marching order to the castellated 
mansion of our kind and liberal Mend. !m those days loose panta- 
loons were unknown — shorts, with knee-buckles and long stockings. 
Were as indispensable attributes of a dinner-party at a cottage as at 
a court — and, accordingly, we four jwooeeded — dust taken into the 
calculation, and the sun pretty high, in July — ^up the street of 
Crickhowel, to the laundry-gate of the castle — ^wmch, I ought to 
say, boasted of a street-door — not a knocker — ^which door, when 
opened, exhibited to view — and does now, I dare say — a perpen- 
dicular flight of stairs right before you as you enter; never mind — 
if men will build little castles, why should they not build them after 
their own fancy ? nothing to us — ^we were full of fun — excessively 
hungry, and quite resolv^ to be entirely pleased with anything 
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and everythiDg that occurred — all that I cared about, being the 
getting next to the fair-haired, blue-eyed Enuna, at dinner— ad^ 
so — ^we arrived 

Doors flew open at our approach — everything was cotUeur derose; 
the lady of the house all smiles ; Emma bJI shrinking, and mdtmg; 
Jane, all sparkling, and dazzling, both looking so beautifolly— 
better than they did in the morning — ^in spite of the before-named 
sun, which came shining in, so brightly, that I could not help 
anathematising the system of dining by daylight (a custom which I 
have grown to hate the more, the longer I have lived) — ^that, if 
my heart had only fluttered in the forenoon, I felt it regularly beat 
upon my return — she was a charming girl, and that^s the truth ont. 

When we entered the circle, there was a larger party assembled 
than I expected ; we were singularly and severally introduced, to 
every individual, male and female, then and there congr^ted— 
because, in those days, it was accounted reasonable so & to make 
every member of a society with which he was incorporated so fer 
aware of the names, characters, condition, qualiflcations, and 
peculiarities of his companions, as might prevent his unconsdoosly 
vituperating the grandfather of his next neighbour at dinno^ 
indidging in a sarcastic anecdote of the mother of the lady who sat 
opposite — or favouring the gentleman on his right-huid with a 
detail of some remarkable enormity which had been committed 
either by himself or his elder brother. 

I was consequently made acquainted off-hand with Major, Mn., 
and Miss Evans ; Dr., Mrs., and the three Misses Morgan ; liea- 
tenant and Mrs. Jones; Mr. and Mrs. and Mr. Howell, junior; 
Major and three Misses Price ; Mr. Rice; Mr. Jones, of l^ld- 
mpwn ; and Mr. Apreece Jones of Gmpwldmygd ; to the pronun- 
ciation of which distinctive dignities I never could have attained^ 
if our excellent host, having perceived how much I was puzzled at 
the sound, had not resolved good-naturedly to write down the 
names of the places, in order to simplify the affair. 

My appetite having reached its highest eating power, I waited 
impatiently for the summons. The trout were before my eyes— but 
then what an extensive party ! — ^and even then I heard our excel- 
lent host inquire whether anybody else was expected. 

" Yes, my love,'* said the lady ; " there are Mir. and Mrs. 
Williams of Pillgwylligam, and all the Jenkinses of Carbygllgomd." 

" Very well, dear," said the obedient husband ; and the con- 
versation went on. 

Presently the Jenkinses of Carbygllgomd, and the "WlUiamsea 
of Pillgwylligam came ; and then, with the greatest delight, I heard 
the lady of the house give permission to her lord to say tliey were 
ready. 

There being then present not less than twenty-six persons, I iros 
puzzled to know how the affair was to be managed ; but I waited not 
long. The drawing-room doors were thrown open, and, to my 
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itter astonishment and dismay, which were met with instanta- 
leous sympathy on the part of my trayelling companions, I saw a 
Eirge lout of a livery-servant walk into the room with a huge tray, 
overed with tea and coffee cups, a large silver tea-pot, ditto coffee- 
lot, ditto sugar-basin, ditto cream-jug, followed by the fellow 
rbom I had seen bring in the trout to the kitchen-door, dressed in 
ffiTnila.r garb on a smaller scale to that of his huge predecessor, 
tearing on a salver a plate of hot buttered cakes, and another of 
iaculum-plaster bread and butter. 

I started at the sight — ^my companions, scattered as they were, 
id the same, and our eyes met. What was to be done ? Our leader, 
B I call him, for he was the oldest, and had undertaken not only 
o show us the country, but to introduce us to his friend, came to 
le, and whispered something about a mistake ; and such was his 
nxiety to wound no man's feelings, and his desire to show that he 
ppreciated the kindness of our host, that he hinted the propriety 
f satisfying ourselves with the fare provided, and making up for 
he deficiency by a supper at the inn. 

Now, if we had not been pedestrianising, amenity might have 
onquered appetite, and the desire to do the delicate might have 
ap^:'seded uie dinner ; as it was, I for one voted for immediately 
K>lting ; nor should we— for we three of the four were in the ma- 
3rity — ^have long hesitated upon the measure, if our worthy head 
lad not consented to explain to the gentleman of the house that the 
lifference between the hours of dinner in Wales and Westminster 
lad caused a little contretemps^ which, under all the circumstances, 
vas extremely inconvenient to his friends. I never saw a man more 
oruly vexed. " They always dined at three at the latest, and of 
iourse he had imagined, when he talked of six as being in good 
ime, we should tmderstand what the invitation meant.'' 

There seemed (at least to me) no alternative but the abandon- 
oient of the fetir at the chateau for the fetre at the inn, although our 
leader, in the plenitude of his good-nature and consideration, would 
rather have stayed and fasted with his old friend than endangered 
his peace of mind, or run the chance of annoying him, by quitting 
bis house for the enjoyment of the finest dinner that Ude could 
devise. 

Talking of abandoning the young ladies, I cannot help noticing 
an instance in which the word " abandoned" once assumed a sense 
certainly not in accordance with the intentions of the lady who 
used it. During the war, and while numerous French emigrants 
of distinction were living in England, one of the highest rank^ 
fall of attractions and accomplishment, having rather exceeded 
her very slender means, was unable to pay the rent of her lodgings, 
whereupon the landlord, whose estimation of the French noblesse 
was oidy commensurate with his belief in the" genuineness and 
reality of their claims, and even titles, seized everything which the 
duchess — ^for she was of that order — ^possessed, to secure himself. 
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In this emergency, and being personaDy free, the poor dm 
dachesB hurried off to one of her hsst EngHsh friends, whom she 
found in her drawing-room sarromided b j company, and, unable 
to restrain her feelings, exchtimed, in the middle of the circle, ^ Oh, 
my dear madam 1 sach thing has happened to me — two men oome 
to my room— dere dej Btop--I haye nobody to help me— I am an 
abandoned woman, and haye lost all my propriety.^ 

This abrupt annonncement startled seyeral of the ladies to wlwm 
the duchess was not personally known, even more perhaps than it 
surprised those with whom she was better acquainted ; however, a 
few moments of time, and a few words of exj^anaticm, set tiie 
matter right, and the dnchess got her " propriety," as she called it, 
back again. 

I confess, upon the occasion of our departure from the Chitean 
de Crickhowel, one of the ^ abandoned^^ young ladies sadly hsonted 
my imagination ; however, our retreat was really inevitaUe, and 
so we departed, promising faithfully to return to Pope Joan, long 
whist, and, a something tending supper- wise, at a very eariy hour. 

Alas I I Imnent to say, to &ose there was no return. When 
we got back to the inn the larder was empty ; Bome smaD frag- 
ments of cold meat only served to awaken the appetite which th^ 
could not allay, and it was very nearly eight o'clock whai two 
roasted fowls and a boiled leg of lamb, or perhaps Welsh mntton 
looking lamb-like, graced the board ; vegetables au naturel^ and 
snow-white bread, " illustrated the solids,'* and I believe never did 
banquet bear more unquestionable marks of activity than ov 
humble, but to us delicious, repast, so long delayed, bat so muck 
rejoiced in. 

The sequel is what I am coming to, as touching pedestrian 
tours. The little contretemps as to the dinner at the other end d 
the town was nothing ; we grew comfortable and happy, and pat - 
our legs upon chairs, and drank, what mi^t |>erhapB not haveleen 
expected, some remarkably good claret. The idea of returning to 
the teetotallers — ^as they were then not called, inasmuch as sach 
absurdities had not then obtained — ^faded, as did i^ell^\«^ 
even I, with my fair Emma — and, oh I she was so pretty— still in 
my mind, felt a fatigue arising from the morning's walk and ti* 
afternoon's ramble, to which the soulagemenis of the refreahmei^^ 
had given a decided character, just at which period a remadnb^ 
nice travelling carriage suddenly halted before the inn ; the tfid 
halt bcdng instantly foUowed by the well-known cry of "Fin* and 
second, turn out." 

We raised ourselves from our horizontality and went to the 
door, when we found the traveUers to be three delightful person* 
whom we had left at Malvern, but who were now on their way to 
a hospitable mansion near Cardiff, which shall be nameless. ^^ 
exchanged a few words while the exchange of horses was going on, 
and explained to the fair inmate — ^fair, though diurk— of the car^ 
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nage, our intention of walking through the principality: she 
Bmited, as she cotdd smile— donbtingly, as I thon^t, but she smiled 
— and, all being ready, the word was given, and away they went. 

We returned to our humble, ay, dear humble parlour, and talked 
over the passing travelers ; there was a pause at last in the conrer- 
sation, and the eyes of our leader — for so I still call now, as I con- 
sidered then, our dear lost friend — met mine. I had said nothing 
which could lead him to the conclusion at which, however, it seemed 
he himself had arrived, nor had I the slightest conception of what 
he meant when he said — 

"Yes; I think so too." 

Now, what I did think I did not choose to explain ; perhaps, 
from an apprehension of being laughed at, for something very like 
a defection from the pedestrianism to which we had so earnestly 
looked forward ; although I admit that the sight of our late com- 
panions at Malvern " rolling and bowling," as Greorge Colmansays, 
EJong the road, and all — 

""Without hurry, or bustle, or care,** 

iid excite in my bosom some feelings, if not of discontent, at least 
af a coDBdousneBS of the absurdity of trudging and tramping over 
% country through which, as I have before said, one might be com- 
fortably driven, stopping at points worthy of observation. 

" I think so, too," said my dear friend. 

But not a syllable did I utter upon the subject ; and when I saw 
our sketching companion in close discussion with his servant as to 
the ease and comfort of a huge pair of what are called " high-lows," 
destined for the next day^s service, I resolved to stifle all further 
expression of my feeling, and go on. 

We parted for the night — the amiahle hhnde and the animated 
hrvnetteDaYmg been superseded in our minds by the natural desire 
for rest, arising out of our feats of the day, and the anticipation of 
Ofur less comfortable feat of the morrow ; and so we went to our 
white-curtained beds, all so fresh, so sweet, so clean. Dear Crick- 
howel, I love thee still I 

By eight, breakfast was on the board : nothing could be nicer. 
One bkes to be long at breakfast, and it was just nine when the 
meal was concluded. Every man to his room, every man to see 
that his servant — ^for the maintenance of this rear-guard, who tra- 
velled at their ease, made the thing more ridiculous — ^had filled his 
master^s wallet with all that was essential for the journey. At ten 
we were to start : down I came ; I found our dear leader in the 
little parlour rowing us for being so slow and so unpunctual. 

*' I am ready," said I, emphatically stumping the end of a stick, 
which I had bought as a support, on the floor. 

" Are we all ready?" said he. 

" All," said the other two. 

Whereupon our said dear friend said to his servant — 
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" Get it, then." - 

What IT was I did not at all know, but I supposed it might l» 1^ 
his wallet, for he had none slung over his shoulder, or perhaps some 1^ 
of that unspellable ale in which the principality rejoices: but no; |_ 
in two minutes after " get it" was pronounced, up rolled to the door 
our own dear comfortable barouche, all open, drawn thereunto laj |^ 
four spanking posters. 

" Why," said I, " here is the carriage !" 

" True," said our friend, " I sent for it last night from Aber- 
gavenny. Now, perhaps, you will understand what I meant after 
dinner by saying, 'I think so too.' The sight of our Malvern 
companions, going along at their ease, had created what I consider 
a very reasonable doubt of the superiority of a walking tour. I 
saw the feeling in the expression of your countenance, and agreed; 
80 now cast off your wallet, leave your stick, and jump in." 

And so we did. 

I might here enlarge upon this tour, which was as extraordinary 
as it was delightful, but, as I am only treating of pedestrian pro- 
ceedings, I am bound to end my notice of it at the moment I step 
into the carriage. 

As we left the pretty little town, we cast a longing lingering 
look at the house which held tlie charming Jane and Emma, but, it 
being a quarter past ten, it was most natural to imagine, according 
to the family sc^e of hours, that they had passed a considerable 
portion of the morning before we passed their residence. On we 
went. I have never seen Crickhowel since. 

As this was my first attempt at a pedestrian tour, I crave, not 
without hope, pardon for detailing my proceedings so minutely. 
My second and third were equally failures, and then came an event 
in my life which, although it did not, as the sequel will show, cure 
" my truant disposition," or check my rambling, certainly placed 
me in a different position in society, and induced me to devote a 
certain portion or my time to matters of higher importance. A 
young cousin of mine, a female cousin, died, by which event the 
whole of her very large fortune, through her uncle, my father, came 
to me, and I foundmyself suddenly full of wealth, and consequently 
of much more importance in the world than I had ever expected to 
be. The death of so young and amiable a girl was, of course, a 
severe blow to the fanuly. I had never seen her, therefore the 
calamity which put me in possession of four or five thousand pounds 
a year was not likely to affect me personally so much as it naturally 
would those who had been acquainted with her beauty, her virtue, 
and her merits. 

Amelia Vincent, whose husband, had she lived, I was destined 
to be, was the idol of her father, my uncle ; having lost her 
mother while Amelia was yet a child, all his care was directed to 
her education — ^in fact, they were never separated till death took 
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him from her, upon which event she came to reside with my 
fether. The great object of my uncle's ambition was, that we 
^oidd be united, and so intent and earnest was he upon this 
bvourite point, that, in case of her not marrying me before she 
was of age, the fortune which he bequeathed her separately was to 
pass immediately to me, chargeable with an annuity of three hun- 
dred a year to her for life. 

These precautions, however, proved fruitless"; from the 
period of my uncle's death poor Amelia's health declined, symp- 
toms of consumption showed themselves, and, as a last resource, 
she accepted an offer from her oldest and dearest friend, Lady 
Sandford, to accompany her to the south of France, where she died 
30on after her arrival, in the twentieth year of her age, a victim, 
IS Lady Sandford wrote to my father, to grief and regret for her 
much-loved parent. 

I have often reflected upon the strange coincidences which 
Dccurred in the early part of my hfe to prevent our having ever 
met. While I was at school and coUege she and my uncle were 
living in Barbadoes, where most of his then valuable property lay ; 
when they returned to England I was availing myself of the 
earliest opportunity afforded by the peace so gloriously earned by 
my country and her allies, in making an extended tour of Europe ; 
ind at the time of my uncle's death was upon my return home ; 
JO that, as my poor cousin did not survive that event more than 
light months, if I had been aware that she was in the south of 
France, I might have seen her, for, upon a retrospective review of 
my journal, its dates compared with the events connected with her 
removal and subsequent death placed me one day, unconsciously, 
Evithin three leagues and a half of her residence. 

However, I rejoice that, at that period of her existence, I did 
fiot meet her — ^to see those to whom we are either by affinity, or 
iffection without affinity, deeply attached, sinking, without hope 
of rescue, into an early grave, is something which requires sterner 
nerves than mine to endure. Yet I sometimes think I should Uke 
to have seen her — the destined partner of my existence. Still, 
perhaps, all is for the best ; no picture of her remains — nothing 
by which I can embody my regrets ; but my imagination still 
paints her fair and faultless, as I have heard she was. Instead of 
sharing her fortune, her death made it all my own. This circum- 
stance alone cast over my earher life a gloom of which I never 
could divest myself; I felt as if I were a widowed husband, and 
Would willingly have given up the wealth which had devolved to 
me, if my cousin could have lived again to share with me the much 
smaller income which my father himself had been enabled to 
bequeath me. 

I suppose I shall be laughed at for cherishing this strange feel- 
ing ; suffice it to say, that I have not been able to conquer it — 
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the Budden surprise, the chilling check to all my early hopeB of 
happiness, never have been overcome, aid here I am, at&rtj- 
aeven years of age, an old bachelor. 

Well, then, having made this very disagreeable canfessicm, I msf 

be excused for that periodical unsetSedness — ^if I may use llie ex- 

- pression — ^which has induced^me in the autimm of every year to 

undertake a pedestrian tour, upon the " ease and comfort^ plan 

. of having " hard by some " carriage " at my charge," so that I 

' might never be compelled to do more in tJie v^alking hne than 

' might suit me; nor need I add that each sacoeeding season 

brought its periodical hints as to shortening the tether ivliidi 

' bound me to headquarters. 

The first indications kind Katore was good enough to give me 
of the weight of her favours was exhibited in a certoin degree of 
difficulty which I found in springing over a rail or in getting under 
it ; the alternative each succeedmg year becoming more embarrass- 
ing. I admit that I have adopted the "getting under" plan fa 
the last three or four seasons, but the difficulty I £nd in even 
doing that is not trifling. 

I have a tolerably large, and an extremely agreeable circle of 
acquaintances — ^many people who know the world less than I do 
would call them friends — ^but still the memory of past days, and 
the recollection of what / mi^ht have been, compared with what 
/ am, makes me seek at certam times the charm and comfort of 
solitude. I do not mean in the gloomy sense of the word, I 
mean the charm and comfort of b^g alone, £ree, and my ovn 
master, uncontrolled, unchecked, and independent. 

This feeling — ^this desire to leave all gaiety— cJl the society in 
which one ordinarily moves — ^to cast off the world and its cares, or, 
as they are sometimes called, pleasures, has led me to make raj 
annual tour just during the period in which partridge-shooting ceasa 
to be a novelty, and pheasant-shooting has not begun. In this 
country, until we sent out expeditions to the North Pole, the 
enterprising heroes in which stirred up the ice which need never 
have been disturbed, September was one of the loveliest manths 
in the year ; last September was not particularly fine ; howevffi 
punctusd as the clock, I started in a light carriage from London to 
my point, some hundred and sixty miles fr(»n ^e metropolis, and 
there at a remarkably good inn I left my britska, taking with w^ 
no servant. 

Kow this omission may be looked upon as by no means charac- 
teristic of old bachelorism — but it was always part of my ph^ 
upon these rusticating rambles to be wholly unknovm. I haid he^ 
in two parliaments — ^what my poHtics are matters little^-and X 
decline mentioning whether I am whig, or radical, or conservative) 
or conciliative ; the truth being that I made two or three speeches 
which, in these degenerate days, would have made a good deal of 
noise ; I had also (^tinguished myself (heaven save the mark!) as 
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diamnan at certain political dinners, and, in fact, mj name had 
been sufficiently before the public to render it impossible that I 
should traverse the provinces with anything like a chance of peace 
and tranquillity unless I rejected for the time my own patronymic. 
Wherefore, following the example of a noble lord, whose manifold 
talents and uniyersal acquirements^have rendered him an object of 
equal wonder and admiration, I clothed my popularity in a mist, or 
doud, which assumed the name of Smith. 

Of course I had seldom, if ever, occasion to mention the 
name, trayeUing in a perfectly plain and even crestless carriage, 
without a valet, or any sort of " help ^' (as our excellent friends the 
Americans woidd say), but still there I was prepared, as Mr. 
Smith, whenever called upon, to maintain and vindicate whatever 
I might have said or done during my progress, in my own person 
as Mr. Singleton Vincent. 

This year as usual — ^with a reliance upon Mr. Murphy still un- 
shaken, because the greatest meu are liable to mistakes, and be- 
cause, moreover, in the reduction to practice of a great new system, 
some little errors Tnay occur — ^I took my departure, as I have 
already said, from London, and deposited myself in an excellent 
inn, and my carriage in a good ^'lock-up coach-house,^' in an 
admirably well-built and well-conditioned country town, in which, 
to my utter delight, I was not personally known, and where, to 
my slight dismay, my real name, for I inquired after myself, did 
not appear as yet ever to have been heard of. 

Ilence was it I began my last tour ; and, I confess, somewhat 
to the amazement of mine host, took my departure in search of the 
picturesque, wearing what has become a sort of tourist regulation- 
jacket, wallet with provisions, a silver bottle, well basketed, of 
brandy, and sundry portable comforts wherewith to sustain 
nature. I thought, when I shouldered my stout stick, on which I 
£rmly relied in difficult passes and intricate passages, I saw an 
expression on the countenance of mine host, indicative of his 
contempt — or rather, I believe, compassion — ^for the taste of a^ 
gentleman, " who behaved as sich, and came in his own carriage," 
who could prefer climbing and clambering about a parcel of hills 
and rocks, to taking it easy, and reaching the next stage, with four 
horses, in one hour ; or, doing what he thought, no doubt, still 
better, staying " comfortably " in his drawing-room, looking out 
of the window into the market-place till dinner was ready. 

Off I went, at an easy pace. I soon got clear of the town and 
its outskirts, and found myself^ somewhat anomalously, rising up a 
beautiful down, whence, as I gradually ascended, I beheld such a 
splendid map at my feet, in which lull and dale, woodland and 
corn-fields, just stripped of their treasure, and still beaming with 
the golden tint of harvest, green meadows, and a bright sparkling 
Bun, lay before me. The reader, if he, will be quick — or, rf it be a 
" Bhe," will be quicker still, perhaps — ^in recognising the part of 
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England which I was traversing, and in which alone such a beau- 
tifully-diversified prospect could be found. I felt my heart beat 
with pleasure — I inhaled the fresh breeze — ^I watched the white 
sails which dotted the ocean, even while I tracked along the narrow 
lanes the loaded teams of the farmer. My mind was filled with 
thoughts of our foreign power, of our domestic prosperity, and I 
sigh5 — yes, sighed ! to think that I was alone, not only on the 
down, but in the world, and had no one near me to whom I could 
impart a feeling which I could scarcely define. 

I pursued my journey — ^lost my way — regained it — ^lost it again 
— ^for never did I see a more thinly-populated country than this, 
which seemed teeming with all the blessings of nature. On I went, 
anxious to gain a cluster of rocks, which, even on the edge of this 
most beautiful and highly-cultivated land, jut out upon the sea. 

As I pursued these objects apparently near, they seemed to fly 
from me, and, I believe, I had achieved a good nine miles before I 
found myself seated on a broken fragment of the pile, whose base 
was washed by the clearest sea I had ever seen within a hundred 
miles of land. It was a lovely prospect. How long I stayed there 
I know not ; but my sensual feelings were so excited, as well as my 
mental ones, that I applied myself to my wallet, and demolished a 
coDsiderable portion of a cold fowl which had been stowed away in 
it, and washed it down with a moiety, at least, of my own brandy 
— ^I say my own in contra-distinction to that of mine host of the 
Crown — diluted with some of the most dehcious water that ever 
trickled from a spring within a hundred yards of the " briny deep." 

It was, in truth, a scene beautiful to behold ; and why is it 
that, with one^s i^ulties about him, a man can sit on the beach or 
the rock and watch wave after wave breaking at his feet with an 
intense interest ? So it is ; every roll of the surf, samely mono- 
tonous as it may seem to common observers, has something new in 
it ; one curls its head higher, another dashes forward more impe- 
tuously, a third slides along with a scraping crunch of the shingle; 
• but each individual arrival is invested with a character which, to a 
mind ordinarily imaginative, is strangely attractive. 

The sight and sound of these billows, superadded to the fatigue 
<)f my walk, the natural inclination to repose after eating, under 
such circumstances, a hearty luncheon, not to speak of the certain 
quantum of Johnson Justerini's brandy, properly diluted, which I 
have already described, produced upon me an effect which might 
have proved fatal, considering the narrowness of the ledge upon 
which I was lodged ; but, sooth to say, I did what children in the 
cradle do, fell asleep on the rock, and never woke until the sun had 
emulated my example, and was just dipping his broad, red face into 
the dark-blue sea. 

I never was so astounded in my life. I felt extremely grateful 
that it was no worse, and began forthwith collecting all the materiel 
of my wallet as well as I could in the dusk, and fortunately for 
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myself, scrambled down while it was yet sufficiently light to guess 
my way from the pinnacle on which I had been perched. But 
what then? — where was I? — which road was I to take? — ^whither 
was I to go? — ^half-past five o'clock, at the end of September, waa 
in fact night. I stopped — ^listened ; I heard a dog bark at a dis- 
tance, and the bells oi a team tingling through some of the lanes 
with which the lower part of the country was intersected. 

It grew darker, and all I could see was that I had made good 
my footing on a road — Pleading whence or whither I knew not. I 
stopped again, and again listened : — one of my night beacons in a 
tour of tlus sort is a blacksmith's shop, whence not only the gleam 
of the forge, but the harmonious tingle of the anvil triply 
struck, send forth a cheering encourgement to the mystified tra- 
veller ; but, no — there were no blacksmiths in this valley : as an 
old friend of mine, now no more, would have said, " all was inno- 
cence, there was neither forgery nor vice in that sweet dale." The 
consequence of which was, that I was left to grope my way hope- 
lessly along an unknown path, and trust to cnance for a night's, 
lodging. 

This was all very well for an hour or so ; but I honestly declare 
that, when at nearly seven o'clock I had plodded along without 
seeing the vestige of a habitation, the clouds of night closing rounds 
and not even the tinkling of a sheep-bell to relieve the stillness in 
which everything seemed buried, 1 felt a sort of loneliness and 
despair, in their effects far more powerful than I had ever desired 
to excite. It sounds absurd, but I think I could almost have wept ; 
for I was an outcast, a wanderer, and without hope ; and, although^ 
if I had been driven to pass the night, al fresco, at the foot of a 
tree, it might have done me no more mischief than it has done 
hundreds of the brave men with whom we live in constant inter* 
course, and who, during the glorious war which secured an uni- 
versal peace, slept a vast number of evenings with no better 
shelter, still there was nothing to repay me for the inconvenience ; 
no glqry, no honour, no anything, but an infernal cold in the 
morning ; and it was just at this period of my proceedings that I 
said to myself — and when there is nobody else by, a man is very* 
agreeable company to himself in the way of soliloquising — "By* 
Jove, this shall be my last tour 1 " 

I walked on, I looked at the stars, I endeavoured to make out 
thencefrom the direction in which I was moving, but I somehow 
confused myself, and so resolved, without caring pisurticularly to or 
from what point of the compass I was progressing, to continue to 
do that wluch persons less wise or wiser than myself either can 
or must do — as the case may be — ^follow my nose ; and so I did, 
and to some good purpose as will presently be seen. 

After an hour's farther progress straight on end, I saw a light 
not very far before me ; whether it was in a window, or in a field, 
or even what it was, I could not ascertain. I halted — amounted & 
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bank, and watched the object ; below the fiist light I had seen, I 
saw another Ught moving about. That light must be in the 
hand of some human being, thought I ; I walked hastily on— « 
dog barked ; cheering sound — another seemed to answer bim. I 
heard the sound of wheels — ^I heard the voices of men, and, what 
was still better, that of a woman. I pressed onwards, and, in ten 
minutes, found myself at the gate of a £unn-yard, into winch the 
cart, whose grinding, creaking wheels had struck upon my ear 
before, was just turning. 

I presented myself to the female who hsM a lanton to guide 
her husband, as I presumed, into the ysid, and I thoa^t liie 
would have died upon the spot, ^e almost screamed with aaUaoA- 
ment at beholding a stranger at that time of night — nearly eig^ 
o^clock, when the ^^ world ^^ dresses for dinner ; and it was not 
until I explained to her that I only wanted to be diieeted to 
some inn, that I was a traveilar, and all that sort of tiung, tint 
she became su£5lciently composed to inform me that tliece was no 
inn within fi>ur miles, and that it ^' were a chance if I got any 
bed there when I got to it." 

This announcement caused me some littie pain. 

^' But, sir," added she, '^ master^s in, and rm sore he won't H 
you walk all that way for such a fooPs errand. 

I didn^t quite like her mode of expression, but I did not at all 
dislike her notice of referring the case (as they say in chaneoy) 
to the master. " K you plee^," said I, ^ for 1 really am tired." 

" Come this way, sir," said the sturdy w^ich. " I say, Dodffif} 
you see, and shut the gate — ^I'll bring ye candle in no time. T&i 
way, sir." 

And 60, following my Thais, I proceeded to the bade, or rather 
side-door, of the iarm-houaQ. 

I was playing a sort of blind-man^s buf^ which, as I saw tiiree 
horses going into the stable, I thought, upon the old principle of 
the game, fully justified my groping onwards; and, so having 
crossed a pantiled ante-kitchen, I reached a sound flooring in the 
shape of a passage, at which point I was bidden by Thais to stop 
until she hia.d prepared the master and "missus," for the un' 
expected approach of a strange vimtor. 

I halted as directed, and expected to hear that sort of hoflle- 
scuffle which invariably takes place in a menage of the calibre of 
this humble-looking dwelling, upon the approach of an unexpected 
visitor ; but, to my astonishment, no : all I heard in the obscurity 
of the lobby was " Show the gentleman in." 

And so I was shown in ; nor, according to the quaint expres- 
sion of dislike exhibited to his viator by the great Lord Hiuriow— 
for great, indeed, he was — ^was I shown out. The story is old ; 
but, as / myself grow old, I find stories grow young ; and jests that 
were stale when I was a boy, are new and firesh to those who are 
something " more than boys now." 
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The story — ^I beg pardon of my older readers — ^was this : — 
Lord Thurlow had received a strongly recQmmendatory letter of a 
young gentleman for a living in his lordship^s gift. He didn^t 
much like the recommender ; but, acting impartially, said to his 
secretary, witiiwhoseattendance he rarely disp^iised, " Showhim inP' 

The gay candidate for pr^erment put himself through the door, 
delicately dressed, and redolent of what was then considared a 
beautiful perfume — "lavender water." Thurlow looked at him 
for a minute, and then said to the secretary, " Show him out ! " 

In this position I honestly confess I felt it extremdy probable I 
should be placed ; mais^ tout au coniraire — ^I like a litde bit of bad 
French in a story, it ts so fiishionable, and so piquante. The 
master of the house, whatever he might be, came forth, and bade 
me welcome in the warmest terms, and I stepped forward into one 
of the nicest, prettiest rooms I ever saw, and for the appearance of 
which I confess I was wholly unprepared. 

Tea was going on — a beverage which may or may not be whole- 
some ; but there was a blazing fire (a very delightful sight upon 
the turn of September), and on the nre a kettle, which wasted its 
steam on the " desert air," which if it had not done, thanks to our 
new scientific discoverers, might have carried away half the apart- 
ment. 

The mistress, or I diould rather say, by her appearance, the 
lady of the house (and that very much astonished me) was one of 
llie handsomest and best-conducted — ^if that e:iqpression conveys my 
meaning — ^women I had ever seen in such a position. Two 
daughters, one of about sixteen, the other fourteen, were assisting in 
the honours or duties of the tea-table with the best possible man- 
ner, and a sturdy boy of about twelve, who sat on a footstool 
(called by no outlandish name) at his mother^s knee, sipping his 
souchong, or whatever it was, presented a fireside sketch and 
beautiful specimen of the yeomanry of our happy country, and I 
was delighted to see so charming a picture of rural felicity. 

" I have a great many apologies to make," said I, " for ventur- 
ing thus to intrude, but, if I may take the liberty of asking for 
information as to the road upon which I am travelling, and wluther 
it leads, I will trouble you no more, since all I want is to be put in 
the way of getting back to the plaociwhence I came." 

" My dear sir," said the master of the house, " I hope you have 
a better opinion of West-country hospitality than to imagine that 
we are going to suffer you to stir from this house to-night." 

" Sir ! " said I, starting at the frank and open manner in which 
the imexpected invitation was given. 

" Most assuredly not," said the wife ; " our house is humble, 
and our fare not fine, but, as you have unintentionally strayed at 
least five miles out of your way to your inn, and as there is no inn 
within nearly four miles of this, we must beg of you to excuse our 
homeliness, but make this your home at least for to-night." 
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"Really ^" said I. 

" Oh, really," said the lady, " we are not altogether unaocos- 
tomed in these picturesque parts of the country to the wanderings 
of pedestrian tourists ; nor, sir, are you the first of the class that 
wc nave had the pleasure of accommodating with a night^s lodging; 
so, Emma, dear," added she, addressing her eldest daughter, "tdl 
Hannah to get the white room ready for the gentleman — see that 
there is a good fire lighted in it, and everything made comfortable." 

« But " said 1." 

" I assure you," continued the mistress of the house, " it is not 
we, but you, who confer the favour ; we live here in a state of 
almost primitive simplicity, and in perfect retirement, and the 
occasional visit of a stranger, like yourself, is quite a delight to ns." 

" Yes," said the husband, " I assure you it is ; but, dear, surely 
the gentleman will take something — a glass of wine — some spirits 
and water — some ale — some cider ^" 

" No," said I, " I thank you ; " but, at the same time, yery 
much stricken with the diflference of manner and tone of conversa- 
tion which was so clearly perceptible between the master and mis- 
tress of the house. 

" What ujill you take ? " said the wife, with a graceful empresst' 
ment wholly at variance with the position which she was filling. 

" By-and-by," said I, " thank you, I will." 

" Ah ! " said she, " now the truth comes out. You are fatigued, 
and, I dare say, dear George, he is hungry, and so I will go myself 
and take care that something is got ready for supper. Meanwhile, 
dear George, show the gentleman to his room, he may like to de- 
posit his wallet, or perhaps change his shoes. Go, there's a dear.'* 

And accordingly, while she departed by one door, George and I 
left the room by another, which opened on to a flight of stairs 
leading directly to one of the nicest bed-rooms that ever farm- 
house contained. A buxom broad-backed wench was lighting the 
fire ; the curtains were drawn, and all comforts in progress. As I 
glanced my eyes round the cheerful apartment, which was hung 
with green paper with black mouldings, I saw on the walls, i& 
ebony frames, over the fireplace a portrait of the king ; on one 
side of the door two of Woolletfs shooting prints, on the other 
Reynolds's Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, supported on 
either side by fine impressions of the Battles of La Hogue and the 
Boyne. 

The dressing-table was a perfect toilet with an excellent looking- 
glass — the criterion in a small establishment — and on it was placed, 
to my utter astonishment, a remarkably pretty Sevres inkstand with 
pens and ink — another criterion — cresting upon a purple morocco 
blotting-book which contained writing-paper * ' of sorts." The truth 
is, the neatness, not to say elegance, of the dormitory staggered me, 
and I became extremely anxious to ascertain the name of my host 
and hostess ; a result to which, however, I could not attain, because 
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mine host himself did not — ^for what reason I do not pretend to 
guess — appear willing to leave me in possession of my apartment, 
till Hannah — a remarkably fine specimen of the red and white 
Bohool of Nature — ^had finished her operations and retired. 

When she was gone, and the sound of her stout stumping down 
the stairs had subsided, my new landlord quitted me, and I enjoyed 
the comforts of a good washing and brushing, which, after my 
sleep on the rock and my walk in the vale, were most delightful ; 
nor was it rendered less agreeable by finding close to my hand a 
bottle of Jean Maria Farina stretching its graceful length along 
the side of the looking-glass. This mixture of rusticity and ele- 
gance puzzled me. " This," said I to myself, " will turn out to be 
either a matter of mystery or murder ; however, here I am, in for 
it. Where there is a woman, like the creature I have seen below, 
I am safe ; and, if there were a doubt upon my mind, those dear 
budding beauties, her daughters, should go pledges for her in my 
heart." 

So down I went, and sat myself as comfortably as I could, upon a 
sofa (a little too short, and hard, and strait-backed, I admit), and 
talked with mine host and his wife upon various matters, labouring 
under the oddest sensation of not knowing their name, as if it made the 
slightest difference whether, imder the circumstances, I did or not. 
I, however, consoled myself by the reflection that in the morning, 
when I went forth to sniff the air before my departure, I should 
find it painted in letters of a legal length upon his carts in the 
yard. 

At nine, supper was announced, and I perceived that the boy of 
twelve years old had been permitted in honour of the occasion, 
much to his joy, to remain " up " to be present at the meal, to 
which, I honestly confess, I had no objection ; but my surprise as 
to the nature of the establishment was increased when we were 
ushered into what evidently was the " drawing-room " adapted for 
the occasion, to the banquet, where more prints, drawings even, 
and books, formed part of the intellectual furniture, back^ up by 
a pianoforte and a huge pile of music. 

" What a charming snuggery you have here," said I. 

" Why," said mine host, " my wife is fond of these little knick- 
knacks, and our two girls have never been to school ; all they 
know, their mother has taught them, and I believe I may say, 
before their faces, that they do some credit to their instructress." 

" Oh, pa ! " said the elder one. 

" Oh, dear pa ! " said the younger one. 

" As for the boy," added his father, " he starts for Tiverton 
school at Christmas ; but he is not quite a dunce." 

" Come, dear George," said the lady, " cut up that fowl. What 
will you have ? " addressing herself to me ; " some roast fowl or 
isome fish ? You must not be surprised — my husband is so much 
occupied all day that we make early supper our regular meal, at 
which we can all meet comfortably. It is but homely fare, still " 
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I was delighted. Herrings fresh out of the sea, a fowl white as 
the driven snow in flesh, and a cold game pie, formed the haiiqiifi^ 
to be apologised for. I should only have liked some of my London 
friends who decry my appetite in the p^HSOup atmosphere of the 
metropolis to have seen the way in which I attacked this iialf- 
dinner-half-supper sort of meaL 

There was wine — there were s^nrits, and, in leoommeDding hu 
brandy, my friend George — ^whoever he might be — ^gave nae to 
imderstand that it was quite pure and genuine, cr, as the sign* 
boards say, " neat as imported." I thought that the wife, during 
the unreserved approbation of his liquor, in which Geofge indulged, 
gave him a look as if to indicate that, however genteel my mannen 
and behaviour appeared, I might, for all they knew, be an exdseor 
custom-house officer. 

Mine hostess was helped to a leetel hot brandy-and- water ; the 
young ladies had a little sherry-and-water ; and Geofrge, the bqfr 
went to bed. 

^^ You are muacal?" said I, to mine hostesB. 

" Yes," said she, " I am exceedingly fond of mudo — are youf^ 

" I delight in it," said I — ^fearing, I allow, that ^e admisEioo 
would produce some dreadful exposure on the part of mamma or 
the daughters. 

" Emmy, dear," said George, " will yoa and your sister sing «i 
that duet which I am so fond of?" 

" Ah !" thought I, " there it is — what a fool I was to tooch the 
spring that is to set them going !" 

" Yes, pa," said Emmy, " if ma will accompany me." 

" Why not accompany yourselves, dears ? " said the lady. 

" I would rather you would ;" and the sweet girl gave her "ffli*' 
a look which conveyed at once to my mind her anxiety not to 
exhibit in the double capacity of player and sineer before that 
strange old man — ^which, no doubt, naving reached the forty- 
seventh year of my age, I appeared to sweet sixteen to be. 

^^ Well, come, then," said the cheerful mother ; and, as she pn>* 
ceeded to the instrument, I screwed myself up into a patient and 
suffering attitude, resolved, if possible, not to &11 asleep during th& 
performance — ^perfectly secure, as I had nobody to sympathise with 
me, from laugUng out. 

K all that had gone before had mystified me, this part of ^ 
evening's proceedings settled it ; never did I hear sweeter singing 
in my life ; the girls' voices were perfectly melodious, and happily 
adapted by nature for the two psurts of the duet— the acoQmpani- 
ment was played with a masterly skill, and a taste and feeling 
which nothing but innate genius can impart. It leqnired no 
effort to restrain my laughter, but it required a miu^ greater 
effort than I was master of to suppress a very diflfereni sort of 
emotion. Their singing went to my heart, and broi^t team 
from my eyes. 
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" Who," said I, enthusiastically, to Greorge, "do you say has 
taught those dear young ladies ? " 

"Their mother, sir," said mine host. "I hope some day, if 
Fortune smile on us, as she has (or rather, should I say. Providence), 
that we may have done with business, and then, perhaps, the dear 
girls will be where they ought to be." 

" Yes," thought I, " and I wonder what your business is now— 
and what business they have here ? " 

" But never mind," continued he, " you are getting sleepy — ^yoii 
are tired ; Emmy, dear, ring for the gentleman^s candle." 

"Might I," said I, "before I go — as this is my only oppor- 
tunity — ^may I ask for one more favour ? " 

" Oh, dear, yes," said George's wife — ^fop else I know not how 
to name her — " if you please." 

And away they went again to the instrument, the difference 
being, that in the second instance a trio superseded a duet — ^and 
the mother took her part in a manner which quite satisfied me of 
her abihty to instruct her children. 

I tendered a thousand thanks — and the "ladies" withdrew, 
leaving mine host and myself tete-h-tete : my candle was lighted — 
the buxom wench was told to put it down — by which I saw that 
" George" was resolved to do the honours by conducting me to my 
chamber himself. We however replenished our glasses once, and, 
during the process of emptying them, I descanted upon pedestrian 
tours, and he, upon the various schools of farming ; so that, before 
we parted for the night, I found that he rented a considerable 
quantity of land, and was, in fact, a prosperous man. 

When he saw me to my room, he told me that they were an 
early &mily, and breakfasted at half-past eight, but that that was 
no reason why I should disturb myself ; that my breakfast would be 
ready whenever I chose, and that nobody should wake me till I rang 
my bell. 

I mentioned that I must take my departure early in the morn- 
ing, to which he replied — " We shall see about that, sir ; I think 
you will like our place by daylight, and I can give you some very 
nice shooting here ; I am on good terms with my noble landlord, 
and we have plenty of sport — ^and it cheers my wife's heart when 
anybody who appreciates her accomplishments, and those which she 
has imparted to our daughters, comes this way — so about to-morrow 
we will talk when to-morrow comes. Giood night, sir, and a sound 
deepto you." 

With these words, and a cordial shake of the hand, George took 
his departure. I, having performed all the necessary preparatory 
evolutions for going to rest, stepped into one of the nicest beds X 
ever was introduced to, and — hear it, ye valetudinarians, to envy 
rather than blame me — ^instead of falling bump upon a hard healthy 
mattress, sank, tired as I was, into a ^wny feather bed, and Mt 
mysdf like a diamond in cotton. 

q2 
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My sleep was undisturbed— dreams I had none ; nor was it ti 
I heard a noise in my room that I awoke. I peeped out firom be- 
tween the curtains of my comfortable nest, and perceived the back 
fix)nt of the same buxom girl whom I had seen before, right opposite 
to me, who was most sedulously engaged in lighting my fire. 

I was strongly moved to speak to her, to satisfy myself of the 
name of my host and hostess ; but there is nothing so puzzling in the 
world as a want of knowledge of the localities of a still, small, quiet 
country-house. Words wander through wainscots awfully, and 
the creaking of wooden stairs and landing-places is a pmlous 
sound, so I repressed my curiosity, and ^Lfonmed being asleep, 
resolved to wait for my iidbrmation firom the boards on &e carts, 
when in my fox's slumber I perceived my attendant take up and 
carry away my boots, for the purpose of having them cleaned ; no 
part of my drapery, which was pendent on the chair by the fireside, 
did she attempt to touch. I revered the delicacy of the distinction, 
and, when she left the room, gave myself a turn round in the bed, 
to ruminate upon the admirable qualities of women in every station 
of life. 

Presently a gentle tap at the door provoked a " Come in," and 
I perceived not the buxom wench as b^ore, but the " lad" who had 
" waited" at supper, and who stopped as soon as he had entered 
the room, and pulling the firont lock of his white hair, which hung 
over his foreheiad, said — " Come for things to brush, sir, please;" 
whereupon I indicated to him the coat and the csstera, which 
required his care, and he departed. 

At this period of the day, or as perhaps in town I should have 
thought it night, I resolved to have a peep firom the windows, in 
order to reconnoitre my position, of the nature of which, as £Eir as 
the spenery was concerned, I was wholly ignorant. I felt ihatsort 
of anxiety, which, in days when masquerades existed, a man a* 
perienced in getting a glunpse of the fitce of some charming creature, 
whose figure and conversation had enchanted and enskkved him. 
By all that was in the house I was as much pleased as puzzled. 
Now for the peep out of it. 

And, oh ! could I even adequately describe the beauty of the 
view that struck me, when I drew aside the curtains of one of the 
windows I I am resolved not to point out the precise spot ; but 
never did I in England see anything more beautiful. It was a 
bright, fresh morning : the trees, still bearing their foliage which 
had assumed the lovely varied tint of autumn, and which belonged, 
or seemed to belong, to mine host's domain, bowed their beautiful 
branches even down to the edge of the brightest, bluest sea that 
ever washed a tranquil shore. The sea of which I write has that 
peculiarity — ^it is blue, and wholly unlike the muddy, clayey, milky 
wash which circumvents our happy island ; by which remark, the 
exceedingly cunning reader may discover that it was not on the 
external edge of England I was located. 
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On this light blue sea were seen milk-white sails scudding in 
the breeze, with here and there a large ship booming along steadily ; 
and, far away and beyond all these, were mountains — ^ay, mountams 
and valleys— which brought to my recollection other tours of other 
days. 

Now try and guess where my host^s iarm was. 

The excellent lad soon returned with my clothes, and, having 
solicited a little hot water, I proceeded to shave and make ready 
to present myself to the mistress of the house at breakfast. 

All having been done which I could do in the way of prepara- 
tion, I descended the stairs, wholly ignorant— or perhaps forgetful 
would be a better word — as to whether I should turn to the right 
or to the left when I got to the bottom of them, in order to gain 
the morning-room, but I had scarcely reached the lowest step before 
I was welcomed by mine hostess, looking ten times handsomer in 
the morning than she looked the night before. 

Now, I have an opinion touching this point — andl beheve that,, 
laking the run of women generally, morning dress is more becoming 
than evening dress, always taking into consideration that candle- 
light — not always lamp-light — is infinitely more favourable to 
b^uty than day-light. Still, there is something in the morning 
dress of an Englishwoman, to which no other woman in the world 
can attain ; and, although I hold that breakfast is a meal which 
never can be social — and which ought always to be solitary — (or, 
if one have a wife, merely tete-a-tete) — ^it is one of the most de- 
lightful things in the world to see how our dear countrywomen do 
lic^k when they appear at that matutinal meal. 

My fait Mend was quite charming; her two affectionate 
daughters bounded naturally out of the room and welcomed me ; 
and I was told that " dear George'' was gone to order something 
about wheat and barley and other necessaries of life, of which, ex- 
cept when they were exhibited in the shape of bread or beer, I knew 
but little — ^but that he would be back directly. 

And he was back directly — and his daughters ran to him and 
threw their arms about his neck and welcomed him with a kiss—* 
and his boy, who came dancing in to greet him with a colour like 
a rose, jumped up and clung to him in all the ecstasy of childish 
affection. 

" Ah," said I to myself, " after all, this is enjoyment." 

Well — ^we breakfasted: the details may be spared — ^but the 
mixture of substantiality with a superior degree oi elegance which 
marked the repast again had its effect upon me ; I was quite sure 
that there was something odd in the affair, and I began most un- 
charitably to think that for reasons quite incomprehensible to me, 

Mr. and Mrs. , whose name I did not know, had been somehow 

brought together under pecuUar circumstances ; a conclusion to 
which — (1 beg a thousand pardons for the suspicion) — ^I was per- 
haps led oy the account mine host had given me of the exceeding 
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condescennon on the part of hk noble landlord in regndtothe 
ahootiDg, &c. 

Ev^jrthing went on remarkablj well ; better eggi never yrm 
tasted, richer cream never floated on tea, nicer e^ua never were 
saturated with fresher butter, nor was ever fowl more delicateiy 
grilled ; not to speak of the Golted herrings and the cold parteidge 
pie ; but it was all so good, so well done — ^I don't mean as to the 
cuisine alone, but the mode, the way of patting tiie thing down^ 
that I started with wonderment, and, when it was over, my 
awkwardness oonsideraUy accumulated. I did not know what to 
say, or what to do. I felt that I had intruded-'^-tiiat they had 
been hospitable to excess — they always are in thai coon^. Irea^ 
did not feel justified in accepting their kindness ; yet toe style <x 
the whole thmg was evidently above the possLlnlity of offining any- 
thing in the way of remuneration, except, if I had had the o'ppat' 
timity, in the way of a cadeau to one of the deuoghtets. I toiok 
the reader can understand the difficulty I laboured under ; so, not 
knowing what better to do, I expresBed the warmest gn^xtade &r 
the landless I had experienced, ^d resolved upon abandoning my 
incognito — ^not perhap that the name of Vincent would have been 
more interesting to the ears of the family than that of Smith, on^ 
that I wished to follow up the annonce with a hope that if tb^ 
ever should come to London they would do me the kindnesi to \A 
me know, and I should be too delighted to receive them, and show 
the world to the two charming girls, who seemed to me the most 
unsophisticated and lovely creatures imaginable. 

I was, however, diiecked in this intention by ^ dear George*' 
insisting upon my having a dayis shooting, or at least some 
hours of it. 

^ I,'* said Greorge, ^ am sure yoa will excuse me for a Bhori 
time, for I have to look after my men, and this is a busy seasoa 
with us ; but my wife and the girls wiU try to amuse yoa tiH I 
come in, which will be about eleven or half-past, and tfa^ I thinly 
I can show you some sport." 

I hesitated, and said— -or rather did not 8ay'--4mt looked, tf i^ 
I should intrude. , 

" Do stay," said Mrs. Greorge. " If yon are Ibnd of a beanti- 
ful country, and plenty of game, I assure you my husband oft 
show you both." 

** If I don't " 

" Indeed you don't," said she, intenrnpting me; ** v« aie bot 
tro happy to have such a guest." 

" Well," said I, bowing. 

*' That's right," said George ; ^ PU be back as soon as I can, 
and meanwhile, dear, I leave our guest to yoa and the children." 

And so he went his way, and I was placed in a most coriooB 
position, for, although I had beai extr^ndy anxious to gef oat 
aftar breakfast to look at my friend's name on the carts in the 
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yiffd, the asBidnoTis kindness of both master and mistress had 
«itirely frnstrated my intentions in that respect. 

" Now, dears, ^^ said mine hostess to her danghterBi " which is 
tBisfe to-day — mosic or drawing ? " 

" Whichever you please," said the elder one. 

" Drawing, too," said I : " what \ have you the opportunity of 
masters here? " 

" No," said the lady, " not a chance of such a thing, especially 
with our means ; but, as George told you last night, luckily I was 
sufficiently educated myself to lead them on — as £ur at least as I am 
competent ; but the march of art and science has been so rapid during 
ihe last fifteen or sixteen years (I principally judge £rom the music 
I get sent down, and the engravings wMch illustrate the present 
popular works), that I am still much behind my time. I hope, 
nowever, if we can manage it, next year to get the gu*]s as fax as 
Bath. An opportunity then may occur for them to see and hear 
«non^ to excite them to farther exertions." 

'Ab more I saw of the lady the more I became interested about 
lier, and, as I felt deeply the awkwardness of inquiring her name, 
whidi I was dying to know, and was particularly anxious to 
acquire the knowledge independently, I was delighted when she 
be^ed me to excuse her for a few minutes, as ^e had to start 
young George with his morning lessons. 

I lost not a moment-^ soon as she ^ fairly out of sight, 
away I walked — affecting a slow pace> but, in fact, going at a 
quick one, till I reached the little gate which led to the fEirm-yard. 
There were three carts there — two coming in laden, and one stand- 
ing horseless and at rest. I trampled over the squashy surface of 
the locale, and read on the vehicles the humbly imromantic name of 
" George Spraggs, Bumpton." I confess I felt vexed and disap- 
pointed that anything so charming, so graceful, so gay, and yet so 
good as mine hostess, should be called " Spraggs," or that any 
place, so purely bright, and so serenely sweet, blessed with all the 
attributes of nature, bestowed in her most benevolent mood, should 
be called Bumpton. It was very provoking — ^it destroyed the 
bright vision which had been beaming in my imnd of inviting them 
to town the next season. What cared I for their apparently 
humble station, which I had before been folly convinced was an 
assumption ? but the white letters on the black boards on the sides 
of the carts were horrible phantoms. If they came to London, 
and I took them out, and people asked who that charming woman 
with the two delightful daughters was — what could I say ? — could 
I admit that she was Mrs. Spraggs, of Bumpton. I returned to 
the garden, but my mind was not ease. 

Mine hostess was not long in following me ; and now, really, it 
was not conceit — ^vanity — nor anything of the kind — ^but I could not 
help feeling that she was sincerely pleased, as she said she was, by 
the accidental intrusion upon their solitude of a man of the world 
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—one, in &ct, of a class with which, however she might in right of 
her accomplishments mix in society, it was clear she was not at 
the present time in the habit of associating. 

" Come," said she," the girls and the boys have gone to work, 
shall we sit down in this arbour ? — ^built by my own hands and 
those of my children, the prospect &om whidi is beautiful, and not 
the less delightful to me, because it conmiands a view of almost 
all our farm, so that, even while George is absent from home on 
business, I can still see him superintending his people. 

I did sit down — so did she ; and then she began to expatiate 
upon the particular beauty of a strong light which fell on the peak 
of one of the fax distant mountains, contrasted with a deep shade 
which hung over the sea beneath, and this with a natural warmth 
and enthusiasm, and a manner so genuine, so perfectly lady-like, 
that, with the word Spraggs in my mind I could bear it no longer. 
I gazed on her in mute adbooiration, and, when she had concluded 
her animated and artless eulogium of the charms which nature 
had bestowed upon the little paradise where we were seated, ehe 
caught me with my eyes fixed on her sweet face with an expression 
of delight and wonder. She was too quick not to appreciate the 
expression of my countenance. 

" Ah ! " said she, " I see you are puzzled — there are secrets in 
all families, and you are surprised to find a fsunner's wife with 
feelings, tastes, and habits like mine." 

" Why," said I, " I— honestly confess that I— I '' 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Spraggs! — (only conceive, Mrs. Spraggs!) 
— " I will save you all further exmanation of your feelings. We 
seldom see anybody who is struck with the oddness of our cir- 
cumstances, for our noble landlord is seldom here, and of couise 
sees nothing of his humble tenants ; and, even if he were to honour 
us with any particular notice, there are reasons why I could not 
accept of lus condescending hospitality." 

" Ah ! " thought I, " Slat's it — something's wrong with Mrs, 
Spraggs." 

" I find an agreeable society at the parsonage," continued Mrs. 
Spraggs; "our curate and lus wife and daughter, are a great 
resource to me — ^they are very charming people." 

" Oh ! " said I to myself, " then there is nothing wrong Vith 
Mrs. Spraggs." 

" But mine is a history," continued the lady, " and you shall 
hear it ; for I see you take an interest in us ; and it is so delightful 
to a heart, full I hope of kind and gentle feelings, to find anything 
like sympathy, especiaUy when one has quitted the world, perhaps 
wrongly." 

" Oh, dear, dear," said I to myself, " what has Mrs. Spraggs 
done ? " 

"Don't," said the charming woman with the odious name^ 
^ don't take notice to George, when he comes in, that I have made 
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you a confidant of our fate ; but there is something in your man- 
ner convinces me that I may tell it you ; rememb^, it is no great 
trust I repose in you, for you can tell nobody, since nobody l^ows 
me,'' 

" I assure you," said I, " you may with perfect security trust 
me — not a syllable passes my lips which you wish me not to repeat, 
after I have quitted your happy hospitable house." 

" Well then," said Mrs. Spraggs, " I feel — ^I don't know why— 
that, if we part without some explanation, you will conjure up a 
thousand strange fancies in your mind about me, and, perhaps, 
make some inquiries about me, which is the least desirable thing 
in the world. Now, listen : — ^My children, dearly as I love them, 
and devoted as we are to each other, even they do not know the 
real history of their mother. 

" I," continued Mrs. Spraggs, " was the only daughter of a 
gentleman of fortune, of faiuily. I lost my mother when I was a 
child — ^I became the idol of my father — ^he lived but for me — ^I lived 
but for him. His whole delight was centred in my society — his 
whole care was the improvement of my mind, and the cultivation of 
my talents, such as I possessed. It happened that, living as we 
did, entirely in the country, we saw little of society. I sought for 
none — ^I was happy with him ; but a circumstance occurred when I 
was about eighteen years old, which diverted my thoughts into 
another channel. The curate of our parish — ^you will think, per- 
haps that I have a great affection for curates — ^had a son, and this 
son was the darhng of his fia.ther's heart ; but he was poor, and had 
no means of provision for him. My father made him an inmate of 
our house. He was his companion and friend— he arranged his 
papers— he superintended his farming, and," said she (with tears in 
her eyes), " while thus employed, he saved my life — ^rescued mo 
from death by drowning. I could not be unmindful of that ; be- 
sides, we are now at a time of life to look back to early days and 
early feelings without hesitating to avow their influence. I was 
attached to him, fondly attached to him : he knew it, and we had 
many conversations on the possibility of gaining my father's consent 
to our marriage. He saw, he knew it was impossible : — his conduct 
was admirable. His father died — he came to reside entirely with 
us. * This constant association made our trials the greater ; but he 
was^ as he is to this moment, the most honourable, the highest- 
minded of mortals. 

« Is this " said I. 

" My George — ^my own dear husband," replied she. " Soon 
after his father died, my own beloved parent was suddenly carried 
off by a fever. It seemed like a dream — a bewildering dream ; — it 
was all too true ; and I was removed to the care of my uncle, a 
worthy, excellent man, but not to me like my poor dear father. 
With him I lived for a year, seeing my poor dear George occa- 
sionally, and, I own, by stealth ; but towards the end of that year, 
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my grief for my father^s loflB having in some degree moderated, my 
uncle broke his intention to me of marrying me to his son, whom I 
had never seen, and who was expected home from the CkmtiDent 
very shortly. 

" I gave no answer, but told the history to Gleorge, whom I liad 
the opportmiity of meeting at the house of a dear and affecticmate 
friend. He strenuously advised me to think no more of him, bat 
to obey the wishes of my uncle ; my non-compliance with which, J 
ought to tell you, involved the loss of a large fortune which I was i 
eke to inherit. Young women are not mercenary," continued mind , 
hostess, " and I had made up my mind ; but the agitation conae- ^ 
q uent upon this worry, coming so soon upon the grief which my ^ 
dear father^s death had caused me, brought on an iUnesB which it 
was supposed would be fatal ; nothing, my uncle was told, oould 
save me but removing to a warm climate. The affecticmate friend, 
of whom I have alreaidy spoken, was going to the soutii of France, 
and offered to take me wiUi her I my unde accepted the invitation, 
and I went." 

" Yes," said I, " and, thank Heaven, recovered 1 ** 

" True," said Mrs. Spraggs ; " but here comes my stc«y : if I 
failed to marry my cousin, whom I had never seen, b^ore I was of 
age, the fortune which I should forfeit by not marrying him 
would devolve on him. I could not marry him — ^I loved another. 
I was not aware— indeed I was not," continued my compamon, 
warming with her subject, " that my friend was so deeply interested 
in my fate ; but so it was ; and — ^I blush to tell you of the deceit 
that was practised — ^but, finding that my life depended upon my 
marriage with my former preserver, and Imowing the impossilftlity 
of gaining my uncle^s consent, she wrote to him assuring hha of my 
death at her house near Marseilles. He naturally believed it, ana 
the circumstances of the case naturally prevented our ever unde- 
ceiving him. He died ; all the fortune of course went to my oouan, 
and, aided only by the produce of some jewels and other vahiaUeB 
which my dear father had given me, and some other assistance from 
my poor dear friend, who is now dead, George and I were married, 
and he took this farm, where his constant care and industry have 
*• increased our store,^ and here we are happy and contented as yoa 
see us." 

" And," said I, *^ have you never seen this cousin from whom 
you fled, and who is at this moment reaping the benefit of yom 
disinterestedness ? " 

" Never," said she. 

*^ Then," exclaimed I, bursting into a flood of tears which I could 
no longer restrain, " Ameliar Vincent — ^yoit see him now I " 
. A slight scream escaped her lips, and she fell senseless into my 
arms ; at which precise point of time Mr. George Spragffs suddenly 
made his appearance on the lawn before us, having under his ann 
two double-barrelled guns destined for the day^s amusement. 
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^^ W2iat*8 this? '' cried lie, starting forward^ and (rather to my 
flfttis&cticn) dioppmg hk artillery. ^' Amrfia, 'wliat is it? — epeak 
—tell me ! " 

" Hold, hold," said I, «I know it all "" 

" Bjiow what ? " said Greorge ; " what is the meaning of all 
this?" 

" Be calm," said I, " let her recover." 

" But why fe she ill — why agitated? " «dd Greorge. 

" One word will explain," said I : " trust me, this is the happiest 
anoment of my life." 

^ I am bewildered," said the doubting husband, whose taider 
care for his wife seemed to {oevail over erery other of the conflict- 
ing feelii^ by which he was agitated. 

" George, George," sobbed Amelia, recovering, " it is — my 
cousin — Singleton ^ 

«* Singleton Vincent I " cried George : " is it to be beEeved ?— • 
bave we been betrayed? — discovered — to be disturbed? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " said I ; " this, my good friend, is no moment 
far explanation; Amelia requires your care — ^lead har into the 
house ; calm yourself, my dear woman," continued I ; *^ lean on me, 
and rely upon me for the rest of my life." 

We led her into the little breakfast room, and in a short time 
she was able to relate the manner in which I had discovered myself 
to ber ; a repetition of my assurance that my visit was purely acci- 
dental seemecl to make George happy, as the first impression on his 
mind was, that my coming had been premeditated, and that it was 
preparatory to some disclosure which would break up and destroy 
the comf(Hrt which he and his happy family were enjoying. 

There needs little more to be told. It was in vain I insisted 
upon returning to my cousin the fortune to which I had succeeded, 
nor would they hear of even changing their residence. All I could 
obtain was a promise of an annual visit from them to London with 
'tiieir dear children, in return for one of mine, of equal duration at 
least, to th^n, in the country. Two additional rooms are already 
in progress at the cottage, and I have prevailed upon George to 
become the tenant of two adjoining farms, by persuading him that 
he must consider me a partner in the concern, upon which ground 
I also have claimed ihe right of furnishing the new portion of the 
house when finished. 

Ddighted to find myself, instead of being alone in the world, 
surrounded by such dear relations, I shall for the future divide my 
time between the pursuits and avocations of the metropolis and my 
rural home ; reserving to myself till the time comes the pleasure of 
portioning off my fSaSr young cousins, and starting their merry 
brother in life ; or, failmg in that expectation, bequeath to the 
children the fortune which their parents would not accept, on con- 
dition that, out of affection to me, they change their names from 
iSpraggs to Vincent. 
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All these circnmstances have combined to cure the eccentridtkB 
of my " truant disposition/^ and it is with gratitude and content- 
ment I look back to the results of Mt Last Tour, which in all 
probability will be the last I shall aver make. 



RUSSIAN POLICE AND ENGLISH PRISONS. 

It has been so frequently remarked that the romance of real life is 
more romantic tlum the romance of fiction, that it might be con- 
sidered useless to add another word upon the subject, but it so hap* 
pens that two cases have recently come under my knowledge, which 
(each in its way) afford the most striking illustration of the axiom. 
JBoth these cases are genuine and authenticated, iuid, while con- 
sidered as regards the romantic in real life, will at the same time 
exhibit to the reader traits of human nature in the present day, the 
existence of which the generality of readers would not beheve. The 
first is derived from the official reports of the Russian criminal 
court of the district of Zaraisk in the government of Kazan. 

It appears, that for many months the district of Zaraisk had 
been infested by a formidable band of robbers, who, not satisfied 
with attacking travellers and relieving them of their property, were 
in the habit of carrying on their depredations in vills^ges, and even 
towns, where they committed the most horrible excesses; and 
to such an extent was this system carried, that the name of 
their chief, Kara Aly — ^meaning Aly the Black — ^had become the 
terror of all the inhabitants of that large and wealthy country. 

For more than eight months this horde of brigands evaded the 
activity of the Russian police, and eluded the vigilance of the 
troops who were sent in pursuit of them in every direction. Nor 
did the promised reward of a thousand roubles for the capture of 
any one of the band, or the whole of them at the same rate, nor the 
still greater premium of five thousand roubles for the head of Kara 
Aly himself, produce any more satisfactory result ; until at length, 
upon the earnest solicitations of the people, and with a view to dis- 
sipate their apprehensions, which were nourly increasing, the Rus- 
sian goverment resolved to employ more efficient means to extermi- 
nate a system of plunder and terror which had so long existed. 

In consequence of these extended arrangements and increased 
means, Theodore Trazoff, the assessor of the district, succeeded in 
capturing the formidable chief on the 1st of November, 1837, 
together with five of his accomplices, and a young woman, who, in 
the report to the minister of justice, dated January 18, 1838, is 
stated to be either his wife or his concubine. 

In Russia, criminal cases are always investigated on the spot, by 
a commission specially appointed for the purpose, empowered to 
examine the prisoners and witnesses, and report thereupon to the 
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higher authorities. The examination in the present instance was 
confided to one of the chiefs of the district police, with an assessor, 
and a secretary of the town-courts, whose official designation in the 
Russian language is " Sckretamijnohozienskohosouda " (how to be 
pronounced is not our affair), to which tribunal the following order, 
signed by the imperial attorney-general, was directed : — 

" Order of the Imperial Attorney- GeneraL 
" In the name of His Imperial Majesty Nicholas Pawlowitch, 
autocrat of all the Russias: We, Imperial Attorney-General, 
direct and command the commissioners herein named to make due 
and diligent inquiry into the case of Kara Aly and his accom- 
plices. 

" Kara Aly, a Tartar, native of Kazan, is accused of having 
three times deserted from the army, of having, for the last deven 
months, been guilty of heinous crimes, during which period he 
has committed fifteen murders, thirty-two robberies by main force, 
besides an immense number of ordinary thefts and pilferings. 
« Kazan, Nov. 80, 1837." 

After a month^s labour the commissioners made their report, 
which consists of the following documents. We follow the Russian 
order of proceeding, merely abridging the digressions and avoiding 
needless repetitions : — 

" Report of the Assessor, Theodore Trazoff, on the apprehension of 

the Brigands. 

" On the 1st of August, 1837, 1 received instructions and au- 
thority from the government to discover, if possible, the retreat of 
the brigands composing the band of Kara Aly, and to secure their 
persoy. Fifty Cossacks, commanded by Ensign Djurilof, and 
twenty gend'armes, under the orders of Lieutenant Newmann, were 
employed jointly upon this service, but all our efforts to discover 
them were fruitless. 

" On the 2nd of October, having made my official tour of the 
district for the purpose of collecting the tax (niedoimka) from the 
inhabitants, I returned to Zaraisk, having in my possession seven* 
teen thousand roubles of paper-money, the produce of this levy; 
but, as it waa growing dark before I reached the town, and it being 
too late for me to hand over the amount to the receiver-general of 
the district (Kaznatchy njerdny), I was obhged to postpone making 
the payment till the next day. 

" At midnight, as I was writing alone in my room, the door was 
opened suddenly, and I beheld before me a man of gigantic stature, 
dressed in a cajouck of a kind of fur made from Mieep-skin, com- 
monly worn by the Russian peasantry, and wearing on his head a 
cap of the same material. His face was nearly-covered with large 
mustaches. His black beard, his long hair hanging dishevelled, 
and the wild lightning that seemed to Hash from his eyes, gave to 
this sudden and unexpected apparition an indescribably horrid cha- 
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racier ; before I had time to call for help, the inan had adfaneed 
close upon me, and, pointing with one hand to his pistok and 
dagger, he laid the forefinger of the other upon his lips in an wi- 
thoritative manner to command silence. 

^' I remained motionless with surprise and anxiety. He seated 
himself by my side, and, fixing his eyes upon me, said, in a low, 
but firm and almost solemn voice — 

" ^ You are Theodore Trazoff, commissioned to apprehend £ara ^ 
Aly. Look at me — ^I am Kara Aly. Look at me well, for it i? ' 
necessary you should know my personal appearance.' 

" After a short silence, which I found myself incapehle of . 
breaking, he added— 

" ' Well, you have examined me sufficiently. Now I wiH tell 
you what has brought me hither. You have got hrare seTenteoi 
thousand roubles.' 

" At these words I made an effort to rise fixxm my seat and 
call for assistance, but the attempt was vain, for, seizing me with 
an iron grasp, he threw me on the floor, and while he kept me 
down, he, with inconceivable dexterity, contrived to gag me with 
a piece of cloth ; having done which, he proceeded to tie my anus 
and legs. Thus secured, he searched my clothes, and, tc^kuig out 
my keys, opened a chest of drawers which was in the room, and 
after a brief search, which, of course, I was incapable «f hind^ing, 
foimd the seventeen thousand roubles in a box which I had placed 
in one of the drawers for security. 

'^ Having achieved his purpose, he came back to me, and, 
showing me his dagger, said, *' I could have purchased your aknoe 
at the price of your life, but I deep^e you too much to fear yon. 
If your emperor had as many soldiers as there are stars m the 
firmament, Kara Aly would defy them all, and eiijoy his &efty 
firee and imcontrolled.' 

^^ He then ungagged me, and quitted the room hastily. Left 
alone, I called to my servants who came instantly and hberated 
me, and I rushed out of the house with some of my CosBacks in 
pursuit of the robber ; but all in vain. At some distance fiom 
the town we discovered the marks of horses^ feet, which we traced 
to the direction of the mountains, but they disappeared at a point 
where three or four rocky tracts diverge. 

'^ On my return to Zaraisk I ascertained that the door of my 
house had not been forced, but had been opened by means of a 
key ; this circumstance, taken in connection with the &ct of Kaia 
Aly^s knowledge of my having seventeen thousand roubles in my 
possession, led me to suspect that my servants were som^iow 
concerned in the affair ; however, they all protested their inno- 
cence, although I adopted every means of arriving at the truth— 
^ that is to say,^ adds the reporter, ' the whip and bastinado.' 

" On the first of November I went to the fair of Bjarak, and 
"while there I saw wandering about amongst the booths two 
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in the dress of Tcheremises, a people who inhabit the semi-Afiiatio 
provinces of Kussia. Kara Aly's features were too deeply im- 
pressed upon my memory to be for a moment mistaken — ^he was 
one of the two. The next minute they were surrounded by ten of 
my Cossacks, who accompanied me. The resistance they made was 
terrible. The people would not lend us the shghtest aid, and the 
two brigands defended themselves furiously with their yatagans. 

" One of my Cossacks was killed, and three wounded. I 
succeeded, however, in eventually making Kara Aly my prisoner — 
for him it was. He threw his yatagan on the ground, and said, 
' God's will be done ! Take me-— do what you wfll with me ; I am 
conquered by some strange fatality.' Then, turning to his com- 
panion, who was a short distance behind still struggling with my 
men, 'Moussoum,' said he, in a loud voice, ' save yourse&l I name 
you leader of the troop ! ' (to this my men replied, with a shout 
of triumph) ' where, lif you ever yield, may your tongue become 
as silent as a stone 1 ' Fortunately, Moussoiun surrendered with- 
out fjEurther resistance, and we proceeded to bind them together. 

" When they were in prison they both observed a strict silence, 
and nothing could induce either of them to afford the slightest 
information with regard to their associates. At length Moussoum, 
after undergoing the torture with great fortitude, permitted these^ 
words to escape him :— 

" ' Search on the Krym al (mountain of Krym), and you will 
find the cavern of Mustapha Iblis (Mustapha the Devil).' 

"Having obtained this information, slight as it appeared, I 
ibrihwith set off for the mountain, at the head of two hundred foot 
soldiers and fifty Cossacks. Having arrived at the path which 
leads to its smnmit, I placed the Cossacks, and one hundred of the 
foot soldiers, there, in order to prevent any escape by that route,, 
and, taking the other hundred with me, I took the straight road 
which leads direct to the cavern that Moussoum had mentioned. 

" We advanced but a few paces, when we saw a man running^ 
away: we instantly afterwards heard a musket-shot, followed 
afanost immediately by several others : — ^three of my men were shot 
dead, and several others were wounded. This, however, did not 
check our advance ; and in less than an hour we reached the cave. 

" The firing suddenly ceased. A large and heavy stone secured 
the entrance of the cave. This we contrived to remove, and with 
oiur bayonets at the charge, entered in perfect darkness. Its in- 
mates, however, had fled : — ^before the fire we found their victuals 
all ready for eating, but not a human being was left behind. When 
we listoied, we c^d hear the heavy tramp of horses, and cries 
vhich seemed to come&om under the ground on which we stood. 

" The soldiers, in their superstitious ignorance, hesitated as to 
proceeding farther, fancying that the cries were those of infernal 
spirits, who were angry with us for disturbing them. Luckily, 
hofwevety we discovered an opening in the opposite Bide of the 
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cayem, which, although oarrow at first, widened in its length, and 
brought us again into daylight, which showed us the mar£ of the 
horses' feet which we had previously heard : by this route m 
reached the position where I had left the Cossacks, whom we found 
in possession of four of the brigands, slightly wounded— and a 
female, who, in their company, had attempted to escape on horse- 
back. 

" We afterwards returned and searched the cavern, but could 
discover nothing except arms of different sorts, dresses of different 
descriptions, rich stum, and provisions in plenty, but no money; 
and when I questioned the brigands as to the place where the 
treasure was deposited, they umformly answered that Grod and 
the Khan alone knew where the money was concealed — ^they having 
given the title of Khan to Kara Aly. I immediately had the pri- 
soners conveyed to Zaraisk. 

" When Kara Aly was informed of the result of my expedition, 
and the capture of his accomplices, he implored me to permit him 
to see his beloved Fazry — ^the young female who had fedlen in our 
hands. Being anxious, if possible, to ascertain where the treasure, 
of which he was unquestionably master, had been hidden, I told 
him that, if he would give me information upon that point, Fazry 
should be brought to him. But all the answer I could obtain was 
a shake of his head, and the words— again uttered with a deep 
sigh — * God's will be done I * I could procure no other reply. 

" Zaraisk, Nov. 3, 1837. 

(Signed) "Tiedor Trazofp, 
" Assessor of the District of Zaraisk.'* 

The next document is the report of the examination of Kara 
Aly himself, by the Captain Isprauwnik, which is given in detail. 

" Q, Tell me your name, your surname, and the place of your 
birth? 

*' -4. As God is the only God, and Mahomet his prophet, so am 
I the sole and only descendant of the Sultan of Kazan. My father 
is the Sultan Kerdy, and my mother Fatima, sister of Noussiram 
Bey. The 15th of December, 1803, was the day on which the 
people of Elazan heard of the birth of the oflfepring of their sove- 
reigns. 

" Q. You are endeavouring to impose upon me — ^you know that 
Noussiram Bey has proved that you are the son of the nurse to 
whom he had confided his little nephew, and who died in his 
infancy. 

" A, Noussiram Bey, when he said so, lied like an infidel dog. 
He has robbed me of my wealth, as your Czar has robbed me of my 
kingdom. Might is great against right: I, at the head of my 
brave followers, was always in the right when I fell in with a 
traveller. 

" Q. How were you treated in the house of Noussiram Bey ? 

" A. Like the lowest beast that crawls. Noussiram Bey, and 
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Ismail and Edigy, his sons and my cousins, made my life one of 
misery and wretchedness. One being only existed there, who 
sowed the roses of consolation amidst the nettles which stung me— 
that was Fazry, the beloved daughter of my oppressor — still young, 
still lovely, still innocent : she said to me, * Aly, you are unhappy 
— ^you are here like a flower in the desert — ^but 1 love you.' 

" And here Kara Aly shed tears. 

" Q* At what age did you enter the army? and why did your 
master make a common soldier of you ? 

" A, My master— he was my master as the wolf is master of the 
lelpless lamb yet unable to run — ^he was a tyrant I Fazry, dear 
Fazry, was but fourteen — ^I was twenty-five: he saw that our 
learts beat in unison, and that we were formed for each other. By 
lint of his influence and his money, which he disbursed right and 
eft for the purpose, I became tied, shackled like a wild b^t, and 
it last he forced me to become a private soldier, as you say, I — ^I 
^ho am his lawful sovereign ! 

" Q, In what regiment have you served ? 

" A, In the regiment of dragoons de Nijny Novogorod. For 
live years I dealt death amongst the Circassians — ^my sword has 
felled more of them than you have hairs on your head, and th^ 
wrere the enemies of your Czar. There should I have remained if 
peace had not come ; for to me war is as delightful as gold is to the 
oaiser — I cannot bear the restraint of civil life, and so I went back 
to see Fazry, the star of my destiny." 

• The captain then read to him the following report, which had 
been transmitted to him from the headquarters of the regiment in 
which he stated that he had served : — 

" Kara Aly, a Mahometan — ^private in the regiment of dragoons 
of Nijny Novogorod. Whenever he was in action, or before the 
enemy, he conducted himself bravely, and with credit to his cha- 
racter as a Russian soldier ; but in garrison he was always insub- 
ordinate, and habitually a drunkard. On the 16th of March, 1833, 
apon the arrival of the regiment at Tiflis, he was punished by order 

Lieutenant Kryltsof, for disobedience. The next day he de- 
sertSr^^j^^as taken at Wladicaucas, and punished again for 
desertion. J5e was subsequently taken to the hospital, from which 
he escaped, imthe presence of the inspector, by jumping from a 
window : he ws, however, some time after again taken at Astracan. 

"When hefwas brought back, and after he had been again 
flogged, Prince^oralynski, major of the regiment, came into the 
room where he was, and questioned him as to the manner in which 
he contrived to eflect his escape — the soldiers still guarding the 
gate. Kara Alj told the prince how it occurred, pointed out the 
position of the inspector in the room, and, in suiting his actions to 
his word&— K)r, as the report says, * adding pantomime to recitation ' 
—he again jumped from the window into the street. The first 
moment of surprise over, a hue and cry wa« raised, and a pursuit 
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set on foot ; but in vain — ^he was not to be overtaken. The same 
night one of the Prince Boralynski^s horses was stolen, and two of 
his orderlies were found murdered. 

** Q. Kara Aly, is tliis report correct? 

" A. Yes ; I stole the horse, and killed the men. 

" Q. AVhat could have induced you to commit this triple crime? 
— speak the truth. 

" A. The truth I my lips are as free from falsehood as the sun 
i§ from the blackness of the clouds which momentarily hide his face 
from us. The reporter of my crime speaks truth — but not all the 
truth. He does not tell you that, at tne moment when I took the 
horrid resolution to commit the crime with which I am justly 
charged, my back waa reeking with blood fix)m the lashes I had 
unjustly received. When I escaped from my quarters I hid myself 
in the stables of Prince Boralynski. I felt sure that nobody would 
look for me there, and there I remained under the manger. Nig^t 
came : Iwan and Havrilo, two of the prince's orderlies, slept in 
the stable. I hated them both — they were cowards — ^they had 
denounced me often to my officers — the night was dark — ^there was 
no witness by — there lay a yatagan — ^I said to myself , these are 
two Giaours — ^Mahomet will bless me — and I killed them both! 
Well, then I took the prince's horse, saddled him, mounted him, 
and in another hour again breathed the pure air of freedom! 

" Q, Where have you been since this event ? 

" -4. In a country that does not belong to your Czar. 

" Q. What have you been doing fix)m that time to the present? 

" A. That does not concern you. Spare your threats — ^they will 
be useless — ^I shall answer no more questions." 

At this period of the examination the captain Isprauwnik states 
that he felt mmself compelled, in the hope of extracting more in- 
formation from the prisoner, which might lead to important dis- 
coveries, to change uie tone and manner of his examination, and 
that his anxiety to ascertain further particulars induced him to 
adopt this course, rather than that of punishing the brigand for 
his insolence. He therefore resumed his questions by asluiig liim 
how long he had been in Kazan? ^ 

" ^. I arrived in Kazan in the month of October, 1836. I 
have plenty of gold and diamonds — ^there is not a sultan in the 
world who has fiSoer jewels. 

" Q. How did you become possessed of them ? 

" A. That does not concern you — ^I did not get them in Russia. 
K you choose to listen you shall hear my history, for it will be a^ 
relief to me to unburthen my mind. 

" Noussiram Bey, when I went to his house, was in his room 
with my beautiful Fazry. Have you seen her eyes, black as jet, 
and brighter than the sun ? — ^have you seen her raven locks? — ^have 
you heiid the blessed sound of her sweet voice? If you have, yon 
know that she is worthj of adoration — as a houri, as the daughter of 
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Mahomet himself! — ^I have told you I love her; she loves meia 
return — ^am I not happier than your Czar ? When I came into the 
room Noussiram Bey did not recognise me — Fazry did — ^yes, she 
remembered me, although my countenance was changed, and my 
person altered. I was driven from the house in the spring-time of 
my life, an unfortunate slave — ^a victim ; I returned in the bright 
summer of my existence — rich and bold as a Khan of the Tartars 
should be. ' Kara Aly,' cried Fazry, rushing into my arms, * my 
pUghted faith is still your own — ^I am yours eternally ! ' Noussiram 
started up. * Noussiram Bey,' said I, looking steadfastly at him, 
' prostrate yourself before your master — prostrate yourself before 
your sovereign. Here, then, is wealth for you ;' and I threw him 
a handful of gold and diamonds. * There,' said I, ' keep my money, 
and I will take Fazry : we are quits.' By way of answer, he 
whistled at me in derision, seized his sabre, and attacked me. 
Anxious to spare his life, I contented myself myself with parrying 
his blows, but, his two hateful sons rushing in to his assistance, 
life was set against Ufe. Mahomet favoured me, and the three 
measured their length upon the floor before me. Fazry had fainted 
the moment her father began the conflict. When they lay dead at 
my feet I lifted her in my arms to bear her from the scene of blood- 
shed. In leaving the house I met two of the Bey's servants— one 
Moussoum, an old comrade and a friend; the other, Nadir, my 
bitter enemy. To the first I said, ^Moussoum, to horse — come 
with me !' Into the heart of the other I thrust my yatagan, and 
he fell dead without a groan. Thence did I bear my precious 
burthen, and, accompanied by Moussoum, fled to the cave of Mus- 
tapha Iblis. Ask Fazry if she has been happy there ?" 

In pronouncing these words, and, indeed, whenever he referred 
to Fazry, he shed tears. 

" Q. What have you done since ? 

" A, I accumulated a force, and I made war on your Czar. 

" Q. You have assassinated three officers, two civilians of the 
government, and ten soldiers? 

" A. Yes, that is true — I killed them all with my own hand — 
your Czar emplo^^ his soldiers to murder mine — ^he is the strongest 
and triumphs — ^aiid I am dethroned. 

" Q. You rob, you pillage, and levy contributions on the 
people? 

" A, That is true, too. I pillage because I want clothes, and 

money, and provisions ; the inhabitants have all these, and I have 

. not. But as to theft, you speak falsely if you charge me with 

theft — Kara Aly knows not how to thieve — ^he knows how to 

pillage, and to kill — that is the business of a warrior, of a Khan 1 " 

The captain then read over to Kara Aly a list of the crimes 
which had been committed by his people, the catalogue of which is 
omitted, as not being interesting to the general reader. They con- 
sisted of housebrealangs, highway robberies, &c. &c. Kara Aly 
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acknowledged the correctnees of the statement, and declared him- 
self the sole author of all the crimes therein enumerated. Wh^ 
the captain came to the report of Tiedor Trazoff, which I have 
already submitted to the reader, he smiled. 

" Yes,'* said he, " I have amused myself for the last four months 
with the proceedings of that hero. I have been close to him— 
talked to him fifty times — and it was he himself who one day in a 
tavern boasted that he had collected seventeen thousand doll^u^ I 
laughed at the cowardly fellow ; but I see him here now. The 
proverb says, despise not even a caterpillar; the time may come 
when even such a reptile as that may do you harm. Trazoff 
triumphs to-day — ^he has his revenge, and we are quits. I never 
bear malice. 

^* Q. What was the number of men of whom your band was 
composed? 

" A, Besides the five whom you have arrested, I am the sixth. 

" Q. Were you in correspondence with the inhabitanta? 

'M. No. 

" Q. Where have you hidden your treasm^es ? 

" A, That is a question which I shall not answer. The day will 
come when you will be satisfied that my heir will well employ the 
inheritance he will derive from me. 

" Here ended the examination ; and the captain iBprauwnik 
adds, by way of note, that neither threats nor persuasions, nor 
privations, nor punishments, could obtain any other results. 

(Signed) "Joutekof, Secretary." 

We next come to the examination of Moussoum, but as it leads 
to no very important results, it has been thought only necessary to 
give a summary of it. 

Moussoum is a Tartar, two years older than Kara Aly, and has 
been in the service of Noussiram Bey. He admits that he followed 
Kara Aly, and that he has participated in the robberies and pillag- 
ings with which he is charged ; but he positively denies that ne has 
ever been guilty of murder. He aflBrms that ihe banditti always 
considered Kara Aly to be the true and legitimate Khan, and Fazry 
to be his wife. The devotion of Fazry for Kara Aly was un- 
qualified ; she loved him sincerely and entirely, and, as he states, 
never was aware that her father and brothers fell by his hand ; nor 
did she know in what country she was actually living. Kara Aly 
told her that her father and brothers were still living in Kazan, and 
that she was in the midst of the mountains of Kirgis Taj. Not 
one of the brigands dared venture to undeceive her, '' for,** says 
Moussoum, " Karsk Aly had a good yatagan, and a hand ever ready 
for pimishment." Moussoum agrees wiQi Kara Aly as to the num- 
ber of the band, and equally declares that no sort of understanding 
existed between him and the inhabitants, and that nobody, except 
their chief, knew where the treasure waa concealed. To this state- 
ment he has constantly adhered. 
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Three of the brigands taken on the day of the attack upon the 
cavern — Kendjibeck, aged 76 ; Mumag, 24 ; De Saharin, 20 — were 
natives of Kajsak Kirgis, deserters from the 16th regiment of 
Oural Cossacks. They state that, having been sent in search of 
Kara Aly, they had been made prisoners by him, and under those 
circumstances had consented to sente under him. In all other 
particulars their depositions are extremely like thoee of Mous- 
80um. 

Ywan Rubtchenko, aged 23 years, Oural Cossack of the 16th 
regiment, is questioned in a simUar manner to the previous pri- 
soners, and gives precisely similar answers ; but he states, in addi- 
tion, that from time to time the Kara Kirgis — that is, the inde- 
pendent Black Kirgis — came to see Kara Aly, and that he was 
sometimes absent from the cavern ten days. Kara Ali was con- 
fronted with Ywan Rubtchenko, denied the whole of the statement, 
which so alarmed him that he dared not repeat what he had said, 
the truth of which, it must be confessed, none of the others who 
were accused, in any degree confirmed. 

We now come to, perhaps, the most interesting part of this 
most curious case, and that is the examination of tne beautiful 
Fazry herself. 

"Fazry," says the reporter, "is lovely beyond description: 
her eyes are frill of intellect and expression, her features are 
somewhat strongly developed, which, with her dark complexion, 
give an additional expression of grief and depression to her fine 
countenance. She is now about twenty years of age, and professes 
the Mahometan religion." 

The Captain Isprauwnik commenced his examination : — 

" Q. Fazry, why have you thus followed the fortunes of the 
murderer of your father and your brothers ? " 

Fazry replied, bathed in tears, that she was up to the time of 
her caption ignorant of their fate ; but then, raising her beautiful 
countenance with an air of decision and resolution, she added, " If 
I had known that they were dead, I should still have remained 
with Kara Aly ; he is so noble, so handsome, and I love him so 
much. I love him still : — father — ^brothers — ^forgive me I " and 
she again burst into tears. 

" Q, And where have you been since you left your father's 
house ? " 

" -4. In the subterranean castle, inherited by Kara Aly from 
his royal ancestors. It did not contain splendid rooms, like those 
in my father's house, but Kara Aly was there. 

" Q. Are you aware of the robberies which have been committed 
by Kara Aly? 

• " -4. Robberies !— you speak falsely — ^Kara Aly is no robber ; 
he made war upon his enemies. 

" Q, Did you ever see his subjects ? 

" A, The wife of a Khan does not degrade herself by looking 
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at his subjects. I saw only five servants, who are now your pri- 
soners of war. 

" Q. Do you know where the treasures of Kara Aly are ton- 
cealed? 

" A. The wife of a Khan does not trouble herself with such 
matters. He never knew wkat want was. Let me see him !— my 
husband — my master ! — and you will see me happy." 

"No further discovery was made by Fazry. The interview 
which she requested with Kara Aly was refused. 

" From the examinations of the country people nothing more 
was elicited calculated to throw any Ught upon the subject ; but it 
is generally believed that Kara Aly had no accomplices, and that 
the Mahometan inhabitants of the district of Zarazeek and the 
Government of Kazan were in no degree implicated in the cnmes 
committed by him or his followers. 

(Signed) " SzATOF, Captain Isprauwnik, 

** Trazoff, Assessor, 
" JouTKOF, Secretary. 

" Dated Dec. 10, 1837, 
in the town of Zarajek." 

The examinations having been completed, a commission from 
the criminal tribunal at Kazan was sent to verify them, after which 
the tribunal on the 21st of December, 1837, pronounced the sen- 
tence, which condemned E^ara Aly to one hundred lashes of the 
knout, Moussoum, Kendjibeck, Mumag, Saharin, and Twan Rub- 
tchenko, twenty-five laahes each, and subsequently to be banished 
for life to hard labour in the mines of Siberia. 

Fazry declared innocent, and immediately set at liberty. 

On the 4th of January, 1838, the post or horse (kobilitza) to 
which the criminals are fastened who are destined to receive the 
punishment of the knout, was early in the morning erected in the 
grande place of Kazan, and all the people of the town, of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and even from the mountains, crowded to this 
unmense square, on the scaffold in the midst of which stood the 
executioner armed with his knout, and attended by his three 
assistants, who were selected from amongst the degraded class of 
dog-killers (hitzel). 

At ten o^clock, amidst the murmur of anxiety and impatience 
which always precedes a melancholy spectacle, the six culprits were 
brought out. 

Kara Aly walked first — ^his head erect, his eyes bright and 
fierce, his step firm : — ^the executioner having taken off his clothes, 
he permitted him, without a word, without a look, or the slightest 
demonstration of feeling, to fasten him to the dreadful kobiUtza, 
and when he struck him the first blow with the terrible instal- 
ment of punishment, formed of lashes of leather, each lash having 
at its end an iron hook, Kara Aly flinched not — ^neither groan nor 
sigh escaped him, although the executioner continued his horrid 
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duty, interrupted only by periodically taking large bumpers of 
brandy. The number of blows was anxiously counted by the crowds 
who surrounded the scaffold, and who were absolutely terrified at 
what appeared the superhuman fortitude of the suffering victim. 

The hundredth blow having plashed into his bleeding back, Kara 
Aly was loosened fix)m the kobilitza — but the executioner held in 
his arms only a corpse — Kara Aly was dead ! 

His five accompUces received their twenty-five lashes each — 
and, following the example of their leader, uttered no murmur of 
complaint — after the punishment their mangled bodies were re- 
moved to the hospital, whence, if they recover the effects of the 
discipline, they wiU be, according to their sentence, transported to 
the government mines at Nertchynsk. 

The search after the treasures which were unquestionably in 
Kara Aly's possession in the cavern, has been renewed, but with- 
out success. Fazry has remained ever since the execution in a 
state of stupor, which the faculty are of opinion will settle into 
melancholy madness; and the Assessor, Trazoff, has been re- 
warded for his zeal and success by receiving the decoration of the 
order of St. Anne. 

This, perhaps, is one of the most extraordinary cases that ever 
occurred, or could be expected to occur in times like the present. 
The whole of the circumstances connected with it — the wholesale 
murder — ^the cavern — ^the concealment — the savage ferocity of the 
leader — ^the extraordinary infatuation of the beautiful Fazry — are 
all characteristics of other and long gone-by days, and all this has 
happened within the last few months. 

Turn we then from this official report of the Russian jwlice, to 
an official report of the state of English prisons — and, although 
totally different in its character, we shall there find an instance of 
callous hardihood and irreclaimable roguery, which we take to be 
quite as extraordinary in its way as even the more romantic history 
of Kara Aly. 

In the third report of Captain Williams, inspector of prisons 
in the northern and eastern districts, printed and presented by 
order of Her Majesty to both Houses of Parliament, we find the 
following : — 

In reporting upon the state of Nottingham borough gaol. Cap- 
tain Williams says— 

" As a proof of the total want of discipline and the mischjef of 
unchecked association, I annex a copy of a paper taken from a 
most notorious character lying the'te under sentence of transporta- 
tion ; it was composed by himself, another prisoner acting as his 
amanuensis, and it is said to contain a real account of his Hfe and 
depredations. 

" My name is Isaac Holden, you very well do know, 
And when I was ten years of age a robbing I did go ; 
It was out of my mother's box, as you the truth shall hear. 
Seven spade-ace guineas I did take, I solemnly declare. 
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Then to th« brfc^-yards I did go aU for to earn mv bread, 

I had not been there many months before a thoi^t came In my bead^ 

James Oregg he had two ducks, as I very well did know, 

Beaolred I was to steal them, and hare a glorious doo. 

The next to Sison I did go in company with three more. 

To Sir John Tliurrold's orchard, where there was i^ples galore; 

Seven strike of these apples we stole I do declare ; 

And for to bring these a[^es home we stole Abraham Clark's black sure. 

It was not long after when a thought came in my head. 
That we could rob Bill Barneses shop, so to ray pall said, 
Theyres a great deal of money all in that shop I know, 
I*ve got a key that will it fit, so come and let us go. 

Then when we got into that shop, O how he did but stare, 

To see so many halfpence, a bagful I declare ; 

The amount of them was £50, and the weight was great you know» 

We carried them unto the Whitham, and in we did tiiem tlirow. 

Besides ten pounds in silver my boys we took away, 

Which lasted us to spend my boys for many a good day ; 

And when it was all gone my lads we went unto our store. 

For we knew when that was gone my lads we had got plenty mora. 

It was about three months after we went into his bam, 
Hiere we stole sixteen fine fouls, and thought it was no harm; 
One couple of these fouls we eat, the rest we gave away, 
And we thought God would reward as all in a future dLay. 

To Buckminster the next I went apprentice to be bound. 

And before I had been there six months I began to look arocmd; 

It was all at the publick house where I ofttimes used {o go. 

The Landlord he had three fine geese, as you the truth shall kauw. 

These geese I did condemn to die without the least fear, 
And the very first opportunity I shifted them fh)m there ; 
Me and my master cooked them, and of them we aU did share. 
And my master said I was the best lad that ever had been thei'a 

O then unto the butcher's shop m^ master did me send 
To fetch a leg of mutton to dine bun and a fi'iend ; 
And when that I had bought it he sent me back again 
With the bill and the money to pay all for the same. 

8he put it in the cupboard where there was plenty more^ 

then thinks I unto myself that will add to my store; 
So when she went a milking I was on the look out, 
And siny went into the shop and fetched the booty oat. 

1 rob'd my master of two pounds and then I ran away, 
To Leicester town I did set off without any more dday, 
Twas there I saw a mariene and with him I did list, 

I thought I would a soldgier bee, for fear they should me twist. 

And when that I was swore in my boys twas on that very day 
I rob'd Mrs. Shipman of five pounds, that was a glorious day ; 
We stopt there and spent it and then we marched away, 
It was to Woolwich tnat we went, for there the regiment Itty, 

I had not joined the regiment long before I was on the look out, 
Then I spied a drunken saijent with his pocket book half out, 
I made f^ee for to take it and thought it was no harm, 
And it contained £7 lOs. and he made a great alarm. 

Me and my palls to Greenwich went, being as it was the fair. 
There we pickd up a sailor bold that was a sporting there, 
We robd him of his bit of blunt, the truth I will d^lare, 
It was but £1 5s., but it helpt to keep the fair. 

I now had left the regiment twelve months or rather morei 
Then we robd lady Morgan, as you have heard l)efore, 
Of fifty pounds in money, and fifty more io plate, 
It was enough I'm sure to buy a small estate. 
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If 
Wmiam Longland he got hanged, and G. Hurst he went for Ilf«, 

And I have remahied a robber all the days of mv life ; 'i 

Jack Whittaker and Will Fielding ftrom Yorkshire they camo, i 

And whith me and Tom ELirkham did carry on the game. 

O then to Grantham Church we went where there was blunt galore. 

Three hundred pounds in money we got, and plate value of two morot * 

O what a row the next morning when the parson found it out, 

O yes there was a pretty row, how the parson nm about 

Then next we robd a horse-dealer, from Buckminster he came, { 

He was a swa^ering horse-dealer, Bob Bartrum was his name, - 

We robd him of 100 pounds as from a fair he came, j* 

And put a ball right through his hat when going down the lane. ,' 

then to Cotgrave town I went without any more delay, ■ 

1 am sure this is a roving blade the natives they did say ; ' 
From William Hill of Cotgrave two game fouls I did stenl, 

And fought the cock all for 5 pounds in a pair of silver heel& 

This cock ho fought at Suiston, an excellent battle to, 

He was as black as jet, which a many people knew ; 

This cock had not fought long my boys before he won the prize, 'i 

But then I fougnt this cock agabi and he lost both his eyes. 

Then I went to Cotgrave back again without either fear or doubt, 
And when sitting in a publick house the constable fetched me out: 
They said you have stole two fouls my man we very well do know, 
And for the same offence six months to Southwell I did go. 

So then I thought unto myself here I will not stay, 

Then I steerd my course to Nottingham on an unhappy day ; 

I now had been in Nottingham about nine month or rather morey i 

When I went to the horse and trumpet for to pay of a score. 

Then as I was sitting there getting a can of ale, ^ 

Who should come in but William Ward and offer two shirts f<H: sale ; 

He asked me for to buy one, I said it was too good, ^ 

He sayd if it will not suit you, you perhaps know who it would. 

It was on the forest these shirts were hung to dry, ' t 

Some scamping blade there came that way and on them cast his eye; s 

One of these shirts I sold Ralph Brough as you do know, 
And they belonged to Mr. MiUs that lived on the Long Row. 

It was a short time after Ralph Brough he pawned the shirt, - 

And through that very action we both got in the dirt ; 

William Ward he got transported for seven long years, 

And I went to the house of correction, that put away my teaiB, j 

Then about five years after for murder I got tried, ^ 

For murdering William Greendale the people they did say 
Some base man and woman tried to swear my life away. 
And since they have not prospered up to the present day. 

When I was ranged at the bar along with Adam Wagg, 
Some sayd they will get hanged, and some they will get lagd ; 
But after all this, my boys, nothing could they doo, 
There was a flaw in the inditement, and they had to let us ga 

And now I am tried again for a trifling thing you know. 
But for it across the erren pond for seven years must go; 
It is for an old jacket that is nearly worn out. 
But if ever I come back ag^ain I will that devil dout** 



This poem seems unique ; the spirit in which it is conceived is 
inch the same as that in which Kara Aly's confessions were deli- 
ered to the Captain Isprauwnik — and in some parts there is even 
similarity of adventure. To find such a document to relieve the 
rdinary dulness of a parliamentary report is, of itself, quite 
3&eshing ; and, as affording an authentic pendant to the omcial 
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statements of the Russian police, will, as an illustration of the 
state of English prisons, be considered, I think, at once amusiug 
and instructive. 
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ODD PEOPLE. 

In some preceding pages we had the pleasure of exhibiting to our 
readers the vagaries of an exceedingly eccentric family ; who, firom 
the singular way in which they carried on the every-day business 
of Ufe, were known as the " Odd People " at Avignon, about 
seventy or eighty years ago. 

We now propose to exhibit the vagaries of a certain Mr. and 
Mrs. Deveril (or rather one of their vagaries), who had a reputa- 
tion for eccentricity in the neighbourhood of a flourisliing town in 
a fine midland county — and, for all I know, have still — but, cer- 
tainly not involving murders, fires, abductions, assassinations, slow 
poisonings, and sudden deaths ; but rather all sorts of little mis- 
chiefs, and mauvaises plaisanteries (no pleasantries at all), in which 
they contrived, and do contrive, as I beheve, to entangle and 
embrangle their nearest and dearest friends. 

This passion for practical jokes upon a great scale, has longbe^ 
extremely popular and predominant. A noble earl, not many 
years dead, in order to divert himself and two or three chosen 
friends, 

"At another*! expense,** 

used sometimes to invite to dine with him some six men, each 
minus an arm or a leg ; on another day, half a dozen worthy per- 
sonages, who were stone deaf; on another, half a dozen others, 
whose obliquity of vision happened to be exceedingly remarkable. 
One day six bald men were asked : on another, three men six feet 
four high, with three men scarcely four feet six ; on a third occa- 
sion, a neat half-dozen of stutterers ; and on a fourth, an equal 
batch of suflferers under some nervous affection, which induced 
them to keep winking their eyes and twitching their noses at each 
other, during the whole of the repast, perfectly unconscious them- 
celves of the oddity of the proceeding. 

About the middle, or perhaps rather an earlier part of the last 
century, the then Duke of Montague, was as celebrated for this 
sort of practical playfulness, as in much later days was the eccentric 
earl to whom allusion has just been made ; but as in the cases — ^let 
us hope — of all these " mad wags," there were many redeeming 
qualities about his grace. 

There is a story on record — ^which, perhaps, our readers may 
know as well as ourselves — ^but still it ts a story, and we question 
whether anecdotes of such a kind do not, like sound wine, get even 
better by keeping. Let us hope, as we believe, that the playful- 
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less of buoyant spirits is not incompatible with the strongest feel- 
Qgs of humanity and charity, and that the boisterous ebullitions 
f youthful extravagance are not to be recorded, in the annals of a 
oan^s career, as so many disqualifications Irom the pursuit of higher 
.nd nobler objects in his after Hfe. 

For a moment, then, we will postpone Mr. and Mrs. Deveril 
f Mumjumble Lodge, for the purpose of exhibiting "a frolic" of 
ne of the most frolicsome dukes that ever drew breath. 

Shortly after the Peace of 1748, and shortly before his own 
eath, the duke had noticed a man, whose air and dress were 
lilitaiy — for in those days, most wisely, did men wear the costume 
f the profession to which they belonged ; the latter having evi- 
ently suffered either during the late campaign, or the still later 
eriod of tranquillity — ^walking in the Mall of St. James's Park, 
'^hich, although now a desert, and devoted to nobody but pas- 
angers, making a thoroughfare of the domain from one end of it to 
tie other, was then, as everybody knows, a place of general resort. 

What the change of fashion has done much to achieve, and the 
hange of hours even stiU more, since the Mali was once the 
ivoured and favourite promenade of the beau monde, the vivid and 
atst^ful mind of the late Mr. Nash has completed. With^iis un- 
uling eye for the pictiuresque, with his unabating ardour for the 
oaprovement of our metropolis, that iU-used man, to whom London 
) indebted for Regent-street, a street unrivalled in any European 
apital — saw in the dirty marsh, tributary in its damps to a stag- 
lant canal, fenced in with unseemly posts, and fed off by dingy 
ows — an opportunity of forming a beautiful and attractive place 
»f public healthful resort. Look at it now ; let those who recollect 
vhat the thing was before — ^a swamp inclosed by a hideous spiked 
Muling, protected by what ought to have been a dry ditch, but 
i^hich was filled with filth and dirt too odious to be mentioned — 
et those, we say, who recollect it as it was, look at what it is ; — 
me of the most beneficial adornments of our town, and this (we 
tpeak it as we have heard the fact) the result of some two hours' 
contemplation of the site, and of a sketch made upon the back of a 
etter, after a dehberation of no longer period. 

Well, it was before this alteration by more than seventy years, 
ihat the melancholy man, of whom it is now our business to speak, 
^as seen walking up and down the Mall, apparently caring for 
lobody ; in fact, seeing nobody ; everybody, however, seeing him, 
md, as he appeared remarkably depressed in spirits, generously 
.•esolved rather to laugh at him than otherwise. 

This expression brings to mind the saying of a maid-servant, 
recorded in Mr. Benson Hill's work of Home Service at Out and 
Head Quarters, which, we confess, made us — why the editorial 
plural ? — ^made me laugh exceedingly. The story is this, as told by 
Mr. HiU. 

" The servant-maid of the house was one of the dvilest crea- 
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tures possible ; we liked her, and she Boon became attached to ns, 
as what follows will exemplify. 

" Letting me in one evening, she said, 

*^ ^ 1 beg pardon, sir ; but &ere has been a man after yon— on 
business.' 

"* Where from?' says Hill. 

" ' Carey Street, if you please,' replies Betty. 

" * What did he want ? ' says the artillery officer. 

" * Why, of course,' says Betty, blushing a little, and dropping 
a sort of half-respectful, half-affectionate courtesy, ' I don't know^ 
sir — ^but — ^I — ^was rather frightened about you, sir ; ' with aDother 
kind-hearted sort of glance — * because, sir, I ' 

" * Because why ? ' said Hill. 

" * Because, sir,' said the girl, ' he was rather in a red waistcoat 
titan otherwise,^ ''^ 

Mr. Hill adds, in explanation of the poor girl's notion of the 
" Little bird with bosom red," that she had been " in our parts," 
(which, we beUeve, means Bristol) where the bailiffs, with dis- 
interested benevolence, wear an uniform scarlet waistcoat bb a 
badge, by which debtors may know how to avoid them. However, 
it tum%d out that the sweet " Robin," was the servant of a friend 
of Mr. Hill's, who had sent to bid him to supper. The phrase 
which hits t^, is Betty's " rather than otherwise," which, haTing 
inadvertently adopted it with respect to the gentleman in the 
Mall, has brought upOn the reader the pleasure of hearing a bit of 
a book, which he ought to read from beginning to end. 

Well — as the Duke of Montague was full of fun — and as 
nobody, at least of his day, ever equalled him in practical trickeries, 
he resolved, having seen this meagre-faced, -melancholy aniinai 
crawling about, to make him a subject for one of his jokes — as the 
big boy said of the little one at the boarding-school, "hit him 
again. Bill, he han't got no friends 1 " — so the duke said to himself 
— " now all my wig-singeing, nose-blacking exploits, will be com- 
pletely outdone by the ' rig' — ^that was the favourite word in the year 
1739 — ^I shall run upon this unhappy devil with the tarnished lace." 

When a joker wants to joke practicaDy, it adds very much to 
the point of the jest to select as a victim somebody upon whom the 
joke will have the most powerful possible effect, and, therefore, the 
duke, who was resolved upon his jest, took care to set his emissaries 
at work, in order to ascertain how he could hit him hardest, and 
cure him of the Don Quixote-like march which he thought proper 
to make up and down the park. 

His grace's jackal — and where is there a human lion without 
one? — ^wriggled and twisted himself about, grinned, showed his 
teeth, made himself amiable, and, at last, got an opportunity of 
boring himself out a sort of talking acquaintance with the gaunt 
hero of the Mall. It turned out that the unhappy man had appro- 
priated the small fortune he had secured with his wife, to the pur- 
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chase of a commission in the army, and had behaved, as they say, 
"uncommon well,'* upon several occasions. But what waa he 
among so many? And after all his unnoticed — and, probably, 
unnoticeable — exertions in destroying his fellow-creatures for the 
good of society, there came a peace — and the unfortunate gentle- 
man with the grizzly wig, tarnished lace, and somewhat thin-kneed 
inexpressibles, was considerably the worse for the same ; inasmuch 
as, besides the infliction of half-pay, he had, out of his pittance, to 
support, or endeavour to support, a wife and two fine children, all 
living and thriving as well as they could at Chesterfield, in Derby- 
shire — ^the spire of the church of which town, by some malcon- 
formation of the lead wherewith it is covered, would make any 
man, teetotaler or not, who looked at it, think that he was not 
quite right in his vision. 

All these embranglements conduced very much to the pleasure 
which the duke anticipated in playing his trick upon his new victim 
— a trick which, be it observea, for the exceedingly high mihtary 
offices he held, the duke was, perhaps, the man best calculated in 
the world to execute. The duke had taken his measures to ascer- 
tain all the facts connected with the object of his joke, whose cog- 
nomen in the Mall was " Grizzlewig,** and being too good a soldier 
to think of springing a mine before the train was securely laid, it 
was not for some days after he had made up his mind to the frolic, 
that he sent a confidential member of his household to invite old 
Grizzlewig to dinner ; but the mere sending the invitation was 
nothing — the mad-brained duke could not obtain all the pleasure he 
desired from the surprise, which Grizzlewig must inevitably exhibit 
at the message, unless he himself witnessed the effect ; and there- 
fore, this Master-general of the Ordnance, this Knight of the Garter, 
and Grand Master of the Order of the Bath, who, moreover, was 
Master of the great wardrobe, and a member of the College of Phy- 
sicians, took the trouble to watch his envoy in order to behold the 
result of his mission. 

Poor Grizzlewig was seated, as was his wont after his walk, on 
one of the now exploded and comfortless seats in the Mall, thinking 
more of being in the King's Bench than upon it, when the messenger 
of the duke approached him. He addressed him, but was not 
noticed — ^he was prepared for insult, and the word Grizzlewig was 
all he expected to hear ; but, upon a gentle repetition of an appeal 
from his confidential man, the duke, who was at a convenient dis- 
tance, saw Grizzlewig start as from a slumber, the moment he under- 
stood the nature of the invitation. 

The poor gentleman looked astonished — stared about — shook his 
head as if to rouse himself from a nap, in which he had been 
&voured with too sweet a dream. But, when awakened to a con- 
sdousness of the real state of affairs, his spirits sunk as much as on 
the first blush of the thing they had risen. " The Duke of Mon- 
tague," thought he, " is a joker — ^I am selected to be his victim.'' 
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Still, for a park -fed gentleman on half pay, the opportunity of din- 
ing with a nobleman so highly connected, and with such power in 
the army, was not to be lost. " Laughed at or not laughed at," 
said poor Grizzlewig, " I must go ; " and although the duke had, 
h la distance^ seen the effect the invitation produced, all that he 
heiuxi from his messenger was, that the gentleman would he too 
proud and too happy to dine with his grace the next day, as invited. 

Then came a difficulty with our poor friend as to his dress; in 
these times that point is by no means distressing. The servantB 
who wait upon a company, nowadays, are generally better dressed 
than the company themselves ; and if rank and talent are to give 
the tone, the higher one looks the worse it is ; we see our greatest 
men in rank wearing clothes which their " own men " would not con- 
descend to, and talent in the most exalted degree, wrapped in rags, 
which till now have been appropriated to the scarecrows, whose 
" danglings " out of doors at night, have been more serviceable to 
agricidture, than those of their present wearers appear to have been 
to husbandry^ within. 

In those days, however, Monmouth-street, now lost to society 
and history, afforded the temporary means of shining in temporary 
splendour on the shortest notice. Whether the invited of the duke 
availed himself of the opportunity of thus burnishing up for the 
occasion, we know not, or whether he made a glorious effort at the 
renovation of his well-known wig — 

" Which smart when fate was kind, 
Toupeed before and bagg*d behind, 
Now, spoiled of all its jaunty pride, 
Hangs loose and lank on every side,** 

history does not record ; but what we do know is, that at about 
three o'clock — late hours for those days— our hero arrived at the 
Duke of Montague's, and was ushered into his grace's presence, 
till which moment, I believe, he never was fully satisfied of the 
reality of the invitation. 

Nothing could equal the warmth and amenity of the duke's re- 
ception ; in short, it went beyond the ordinary courtesy and gra- 
ciousness of a great man to a small one ; but in a very few minutes, 
to poor Grizzlewig's astonishment, the duke, leaving a much more 
aristocratic visitor, took him aside, and with an empressement which 
was extremely staggering, said — 

" You will, I am sure, excuse me ; but — ^I know it is rather an 
impertinent question — are you — ^forgive me — are you conscious of 
having created a sensation in the heart of any lady who has seen 
you occasionally, and " 

"Sir?" said the visitor. 

" Come, come, come," said the duke, " don't deny it. No man 
is blind enough, or dull enough, not to know when and where he 
Las planted his blow ; you must remember.'* 

" Upon my word, sir," replied the guest, who began to think 
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ihat his suspicions as to having been invit«i only to be laughed at 
were correct, " I know of no such thing I " 

" Well," said the duke, " then / must let you into the secret. 
rhere is a lady — a married woman — ^I like to be frank — and with a 
'amily ; but she has — you'll say, as I might perhaps, there is no 
iccounting for tastes— she ha&*set her heart upon meeting you. 
^d I will at once tell you what may, perhaps, diminish your sur- 
prise at having received an invitation from a stranger — ^your accept- 
ng which gives me the greatest pleasure — ^that it was to gratify 
ier wish, I sent to beg of you to come to-day." 

" Sir," said the overwhelmed half-pay officer, " I am confident 
:ha,t your grace would do nothing either to wound my feelings, or 
iegrade me in my own estimation. I, sir, have a wiife and family 
iependent on me, to whom I am devotedly attached; the thoughts 
^hich your grace's observations would naturally inspire, never enter 
ny mind ; I have but one hope, one wish, in the world, and that is 
sentred in my family. I have ^" 

** Ay, ay," interrupted the duke, " I admire your feelings. I 
respect your affection for your family ; but this introduction, this 
acquaintance, need not at all interfere with those, now we are in 
London." 

" Yes, sir," said the half-pay captain, "I am — ^in hopes of 
netting employed — else " 

"Ah," said the duke, " I never talk of business here ; as for that 
we must take some other time to discuss it. I merely speak of 
bhis affaire de cceur, and you must let nje have my way ; if the 
lady is exceedingly disagreeable, turn her off and break her heart ; 
but I do assure you, upon my honour, that her attachment to you 
is something so romantic, that I could not resist the opportunity 
of bringing you together." 

" Sir," said the officer, " I — ^really — but " 

" I tell you nothing but truth," said the duke, " wait and see 
bow much it will be for your advantage." 

Dinner was announced : no lady appeared, but when the hat- 
lants were thrown open, and the duke, and our poor old friend 
Grizzlewig, of the park, entered the dining-room, judge the half- 
pay officer's surprise, when he beheld alr^y seated at ,the table 
bis own wife and his two darling children. 

" There," said his grace, " that is the lady who has the extra- 
ordinary prepossession in your favour, and two younger ones, not 
much behind her in affection." 

It is impossible to describe the feelings of the little party. 

" Come," said the duke, " sit down, sit down, and let us dine ; 
fon shall talk afterwards, and explain all this to each other, and 
Birhatever may be wanting in the narrative I hope to be able to 
furnish." 

The officer^s wife, although prepared for what was to happen, 
uid therefore not so completely taken aback as her husband, could 
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scarcely support herself, while the two children, unfettered and 
unrestraiDed by the laws of etiquette, ran to their astonished fathor, 
and clung round him, in all the warmth of youthful affection. 

The course of the duke^s proceeding had been, as soon as he 
had ascertained the merits and claims of his guest, to trace out 
the residence of his lady and the children, and to send a trusty 
person down to her, for the purpose of bringing them up to town; 
at the same time preventing the possibility of her conmiunicating 
the history to her husband. 

To describe the astonishment, the anxiety, the agitation, of 
the poor dear Grizzlewig, when he found himself all at once thus 
domesticated, as it were, in the house of one of the magnate^ of 
the land, would be impossible. The duke had invited but two 
friends to witness the scene, which was heightened in its effect, by 
his placing the children one on either side of him, and treating 
them with every kindness and attention. 

" Come," said his grace, ^' let us drink wine together ; let us be 
happy ; take no thought of yesterday, my good sir, nor of to-mor- 
row ; suffice it to say, that here we are met, and may often meet 
again." 

All these attempts to compose and assure his grace's visitors 
were unavailing, except as fsir as the younger ones were concerned, 
who appeared exceedingly well satined to take **the goods the 
gods provide ; " and, without comprehending the extent of the 
kindness with which they found themselves treated, naturally 
followed the advice which the noble lord had offered to their 
parents. 

While dinner was in progress the duke got on with his guests 
tolerably well; but he anticipated the awkwardness which must 
ensue after the servants had left the room, and the party was left 
as it were to itself, although the presence of the two guests, gen- 
tlemen who were in the habit of partaking of his grace^s hospi- 
tality, was purposely secured, in order to prevent the expression of 
surprise and gratitude of the strangers, which, however much 
excited and created by what had ah^dy passed, were destined to 
receive a new stimulus by a sequel to thd firoUc extant, as far as 
it had already gone. 

Dinner was scarcely ended, and nothing like the possibility of 
inquiry or explanation had been permitted to occur, when the 
duke^s attorney — ^his homme d'affaires^ the defender of his rights, 
and the champion of his wrongs — was announced : a nice, good, 
smug-looking " gent," who was welcomed by the duke, and j^aced 
next to the elder daughter of poor dear Grizzlewig, who was, to 
all appearance, still in a state, not exactly of soomambulism, for 
he seemed riveted to his seat by astonishment, but of sonmolency ; 
feeling and thinking, up to the last moment, that all the 
passing events were the mere fuicies of a vision ; being himself 
constant^ hindered from, saying anything upon the subject, by Um 
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admirable tact of the duke, who kept his retainers always ready 
to start some new topic of conversation, so as to baffle any effort 
of the astonished half-pay officer to lead to the point by which his 
whole mind was occupied. 

The joke, however, as we h^ve just hinted, was not at its height ; 
for after some preliminary oliervations from the noble host, his 
grace addressing himself to the attorney, inquired whether he had 
" brought it with him ; " an inquiry which was very respectfully 
answered in the affirmative. 

" Then," said the duke, " we had better send for pen and ink, 
and proceed to business without delay." 

Whereupon the half-pay officer gave his wife a femily look, as 
much as to say that he thought they ought to retire ; but the diffi- 
dence of the lady prevented her taking any decisive step, and she 
preferred risking the passive impropriety or staying where she was, 
to the active measure of quitting the room, ignorant as she was of 
the ways of the house, not only in the moral, but in the literal 
and mechanical sense of the words, and wholly at a loss whither 
she was to go if she ventured to move from where she was. 

The dvSiG was too much a man of the world not to see 
how extremely uncomfortable his guests were becoming, and how 
well his frolic was "progressing" — ^it pleased him mightily, and 
his pleasure was considerably heightened, when the attorney, going 
close to his chair, began in a low voice, reciting some part of the 
bond or deed, or whatever it was, which his noble client was about 
to execute ; during which ceremony, his grace kept his oyes so 
constantly fixed upon his embarrassed visitors, as to make them 
exactly as he hopea and wished, perfectly miserable. 

"You had better read it out," said the duke; "it is by no 
means a mark of good-breeding to whisper before one's visitors — 
people always take things to themselves ; and as they are here " 

" My Lord Duke," said the officer, in a perfect agony of con- 
fusion, " pray permit us to quit the room — I am quite conscious of 
the intrusion, but really — I — ^my love — ^let us retire," added he, to 
his wife. 

" Stay where you are, my good sir," said the duke, " you have 
often heard of my frolics — ^1 like a joke, and I mean to enjoy one 
to-day, and at your expense." 

The unfortunate gentleman began to think that the duke was 
a most barbarous and unprincipled person, who could take such 
pains as he evidently had done, to put him and his feunily in a 
most impleasant position. His wife, however, seemed better con- 
tented with the course affairs were taking, and made no effort to 
obey her lord and master's mandate for retreat. 

" Read, sir, read," said the duke to the attorney, who accord- 
ingly began in an audible voice, and with good emphasis, to recite 
the contents and conditions of the deed which he held in his hand, 
and which, in its recital, caused the most extraordinary emotions 
on the part of the half-pay officer and his wife that can be imagined, 
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until by the time it was concluded, they were both drowned in 
teaxs. The husband, supporting his wife's head upon his palpita- 
ting breast, and the two children clinging round them, crying 
with all their hearte and souls without knowing why, except that 
their fond parents had set them the example. 

By the deed, which they had just hesid with such surprise and 
emotion, the duke settled upon the worthy distressed persons 
before him, an annuity which afforded them a competency ; and so 
secured, as regarded survivorship, that the two children, who were 
yet unconscious of their change of fortune, must eventually reap 
the benefit thus munificently bStowed on their father and mother. 

The scene which followed is one which cannot be described, and 
which was so embarrassing to the noble donor, that he broke it up 
by announcing, himself, that coffee was ready, and in return for 
the acknowledgments and fervent expressions of gratitude on the 
part of the recipients, merely entreating them to say nothing about 
it ; declaring upon his honour, that if he could have found a more 
agreeable or satisfEictory way of employing either his time or his 
money, he should not have played them such a trick. 

We presume there scarcely exists a human being so squeamish 
or fastidious as to find fault with a practical joke, qualified and 
characterised as this was. Every man has a right to do good after 
his own fancy, and if he can so contrive as to make his benevo- 
lence to others produce amusement to himself, nobody, surely, 
ought to object to the modus operandi, 

Now, as to the Deverils, of Mumjumble Lodge — ^they were 
people who, having no right whatever by birth, or anything else 
except an excellent disposition to do no harm, enjoyed the greatest 
possible satisfaction in placing people in the most unsatisfactory 
positions, always keeping to themselves the consolatory conscious- 
ness that the temporary embarrassments of their guests would, 
like our dear Duke of Montague^s last £rolic, turn out eventually 
well. 

Mumjumble Lodge,' or Hall — it. was called both — was one of 
the most charming chintz houses in England ; there was neither 
silk nor satin, nor velvet nor gold, to be found in its whole con- 
struction, composition, or adornment; there were no splendid 
couches taboo'd against the reception of wearied feet ; no costly 
curtains that required cottoning up ; no gorgeous chairs with high 
backs and hard bottoms ; all was ease and comfort. The large and 
downy sofas and ottomans seemed to ask to be lounged or lolled 
upon ; tables of all sorts and sizes, covered with books and draw- 
ings, prints, and ten thousand little useless necessaries of life, 
which it would perhaps tire the reader to enumerate, crowded the 
rooms ; all, in fact, conspired to give the visitor the most perfect 
idea that everything in and about the hall or the lodge (as l£e case 
may be) was snug and comfortable in the highest degree. 

As far as regturded the diurnal and nocturnal proceedings, it 
was literally Liberty Hall. Breakfast waited for nobody, nor did 
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anybody wait for breakfast. The first three or four who camo 
down, commenced operations, which were continued as long as any 
yet lingered lazily behind ; a dozen small equipages graced the 
board, so that the new comers, as they appeared, established their 
own independent little tea-manufactories, " all hot," or, if any of 
them preferred it, they might breakfast in his own apartments. 
After breakfast everybody was left to follow their own inclinations. 
Luncheon for those who took it, reassembled their community, which 
afterwards spread and scattered itself in parties, or tetes-a-tetes^ in 
walks, or drives, or rides. There was good shooting for the 
sportsman, admirable fishing for the angler, a lovely country for 
excursions ; old castles and high rocks to be surveyed, and a gay 
watering-place within five miles, where the fa niente portion of 
the party might loUnge in bazaars, or pace the pier, ii^Ung the 
fresh breezes from the ocean, and laugh immoderately at the pallid 
passengers " just arrived from London " by the steam-packets. 
Li fact, the agremens were innumerable ; and to crown all, Deveril'a 
cook was a cordon hleuy and such a chef as seldom falls to the lot 
of a commoner, who is not a millionaire^ and who neither apes the 
manners of his superiors nor aims at being their associate. Li 
fact, Deveril was a fine specimen of a breed unknown out of our 
own dear happy England, a healthy, wealthy, honourable, middle- 
class gentleman, rich in the proceeds of his late father's mercantile 
success, achieved by unwearying industry and incorruptible 
honesty. 

Deveril had been solicited to stand for the county in which he 
lived, and must have succeeded had he stood ; but no, " I can do 
no good in Parliament," said he, " except by my vote ; any other 
man of our party can do that business as well as myself. If I 
could aid the cause by my eloquence, I would sacrifice everything 
to be of service — I can't ; choose an abler man, and I will support 
you in your efforts ; but for the mere sake of crying ay, or no, or 
walking out or staying in, I cannot consent to forego my home and 
aU its charms, and exchange the society of a family I love, and 
Mends I esteem, for the murky atmosphere of the House of Com- 
mons ; for which, being able neither to speak like an orator, roar 
like a bull, nor crow like a cock, I do not think I have any one 
earthly qualification, except," added he " a * shocking bad hat' " — 
a saying founded most likely upon an observation made by a noble 
duke, who shall be nameless, who, after visiting for the first time 
the House of Commons first returned after the pasang of the 
Reform Bill, said that he never had seen such a collection of bad 
hats, in any one place, at any one time before. 

Mrs. Deveril was a fit help-meet for her good-natured, ever- 
laughing spouse. He laughed incessantly — she only periodically ; 
but when anything amused them particularly their sympathy was 
absolutely boisterous, and this invariably happened whenever any 
of the curiously-contrived embarrassments for which they were so 
famous, turned out to their entire satisfaction. 
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The last feat they undertook to perform, it must bfe pwned, ap- 
peared even to themselves a somewhat hazardous enterprise, 
although they called into council a constant visitor at their house, 
who was considered not only by themselves, but by the establish- 
ment generally, as one of the family, possessing a disposition ex- 
ceedingly like those of his intimate Mends. He even shook his 
head doubtingly, but Mrs. Deveril, who, perhaps, considering the 
nature of the experiment, was the best judge of the three persons 
concerned, gave it as her decided opinion that they should succeed. 

It must be known that amongst the regular periodical .guests at 
Mumjumble Hall, there was a certain Mr. Blazenton, a gentleman 
of some sixty years of age, who, having in early life run the round 
of the gay world, and launched into every rashionable and un- 
fashionable dissipation, led his wife, a lady of considerable beauty 
and various accomplishments, what may be called a " catanddogi- 
cal " kind of life, which was terminated by a separation mutually 
agreed to, on the ground of incompatibility of temper. 

This severment had occurred some twenty years before the 
annual visit of Mr. Blazenton, which is here recorded, and to see 
and hear that respectable gentleman at that period, to listen to 
his misanthropic denunciations of the world's vices and follies, in 
which he had so long and extensively revelled, nobody certainly 
would have imagined him to have been the person whom he then so 
very little resembled. 

" Why," said he one day, to Captain Grossamer, the friend of 
the family in question, " you seem to be always here, eh ? Strange 
infatuation on both sides! — ^what — ^never knew a family bodkin 
turn out well, eh ? — juxtaposition — constant intercourse — ^however 
Deveril may do as he likes, eh ? and so he does, and the conse- 
quence is, his house is full of folly and frivolity all the year, eh?— 
what — don't you see ? " 

" I see nothing, my dear sir," said the captain, " but what is 
particularly agreeable, and the more agreeable to we, because the 
mode of living and passing our time here, is quite out of the ordi- 
nary jogtrot routine of society. — ^Mumjumble Hall is proverbiaUy 
the receptacle and rendezvous of genius and talent." 

" Genius and talent, eh? " said Blazenton. " Oh, that's it!— 
what ? " 

" The best painters, the first musicians, the leading singers," 
said Gossamer, " are alternately, and sometimes altogether, among 
the guests, blended with sound lawyers, orthodox divines, eminent 
physicians, men of letters, and men of science." 

" And a pretty hash it is," said Blazenton, "eh? The 

*" Priest «alls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer beknaves the divine.' 

The artists hate one another ; the singers detest the players ; and 
the men of science despise them all — ^what? The combination 
produces all sorts of ill-feeling ; and while they are gobbling up 
Deveril's dinner, and grinning to make believe they are delighted, 
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they are, one and all of them, collecting materials for the purpose 
of ridiculing and laughing at him the moment they leave the house. 
What ? eh ! don't I know the world ? eh I I think I do." 

" Still it is exceedingly gay," said the captain. 

" Gaiety," said Blazenton, " which reminds me of the pro- 
verbial constitution of Dover Court in Essex, made up of all 
talkers and no hearers. I am sure, in the drawing-room in the 
evening, the clatter is worse than the rattletraps of a cotton-mill — 
what? eh I every body gabble, gabble, gabble, and not a soul amongst 
them listening — what ? " 

" But as far as that goes," said Captain Gossamer, " society has 
always been much the same." 

" No — no," said Blazenton, " it was better in my earlier days, 
eh! don't you see? — ^what? — quite as gay — ^gayer intellectually 
speaking, but not so noisy." 

" Was there more sincerity at that period ? " said Grossamer. 

" Why," said Blazenton, " no ; much the same for that^ eh 
but the style of things is changed — ^the world is ov^-educated — ^the 
present race of men, women, and children are all smatterers — every- 
body wants to be somebody, everybody you meet has written a 
book— ^the women are all philosophers, and the Httle children are 
all wonders — ^pigswith six legs, eh ! what? They ought to be born 
like so many Cerberuses, with three heads apiece, to bear the 
cranmiing their poor httle noddles are destined to undergo. Eh I 
what?" 

" Still," said the captain, " whatever may be the faults Of 
society generally, I think the melange which one finds here ex- 
tremely agreeable." 

^^ Melange,''^ said Blazenton with a look of scorn, "a badly- 
assorted well-dressed mob, eh: 1 " 

" That is just what our host and hostess like," replied the 
captain. 

" Well," said the old gentleman, " my day is past for all this 
racket and hubbub. I have, however, one consolation, I can 
always shut myself up in my own room, eh ! what ? That is 
fortunately out of squalling-distance ; so when the concert begins^ 
up I go " 

" Not just now, my dear sir," said Deveril, who at that moment 
joined the disputing parties in the flower-garden, where the debate 
was passing. " We have got a capital joke on the tapis for to-day : 
an elderly lady has just arrived to stay with us for a fortnight, who 
lias been separated from her husband many years ; we also expect 
Aim, the indiscretions and singularities of whose youth were the 
causes of the division of their interests ; they have not met for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and Mrs. Deveril and I mean to 
bring them into each other's company, the moment the opportunity 
presents itself." 

" A somewhat desperate undertaking," said Grossamer ; " oil . 

imd vinegar in the same bottle — a match in a powder magazine." M 
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" Oh, never mind," said Deveril, " I shall leave my better-half 
to manage matters ; women understand each other, and it will be 
capital fun ; because if the scheme fails, the parted turtles will be 
no worse off than they are now ; and if it succeeds " 

" Ah," said Blazcnton, " you are very droll creatures, you and 
your wife. Odd people, as the world calls you." 

" No, my dear sir," said Deveril, " our expected guests are at 
present the odd people, and we wish to unite them." 

" Well," said Blazenton, " as I have no turn for that sort of 
amusement, and have lived long enough to know that meddling or 
mischief-making between men and their wives is seldom succesSul, 
and never satisfectory, I shall retire ; eh ! — what ? — dont you see ? 
— rm off." 

" Stay five minutes," said Gossamer. 

" No, no," replied Blazenton, " you are very comical, enter- 
taining gentlemen, and I dare say you will be very much diverted ; 
but I shall take a walk, and leave you to your own inventions." 

Saying which, the veteran roue struck into one of the clematis- 
covered tonnelles, and speedily disappeared. 

" And a pretty business you have made of it, my dear Harry," 
said Mrs. Deveril, who had, in approaching, heard her husband 
confiding the nature of their new scheme to Blazenton. 

" Pretty business — ^how, Mrs. Deveril — ^how ? " said the enthu- 
siastic master of the revels. 

" Why," said the fUn*loving Fanny, " you have been telling 
him that his wife has actually arrived." 

" His wife," said the gallant Bodkin — ^an appellation we have 
adopted from Blazenton's reading for a third person in a domestic 
party, whereof two are males. 

" To be sure," said Mrs. Deveril, " didn't you know that 
Blazenton and his long-lost spouse are the couple whom we mean 
to bring together before dinner by way of joke ? " 

*' Don't you see ? " said Deveril. 

" I do," replied Gossamer, " but I never had an idea that he— 
nevertheless not a syllable has escaped either of us, that could give 
him a notion that he was to be victimised." 

" So much the better," said the lady. 

" And, I am siure," said Deveril, " the little I said upon the 
subject never awakened the slightest suspicion that he was to act a 
part in the play." 

" Now then," said the lively Mrs. Deveril, " your business will 
be to take care of the man — to watch your opportunities, and, as 
Deveril says about horse-racing, bring him to the post in time. / 
will take charge of the lady, who is now coming towards us. I will 
keep her in a little interesting conversation, till you have secured 
the other performer in this most extraordinary scene." 

" And I," said Deveril, " had better be off, in accordance with 
your proposition ; so come along. Gossamer." 

** Yes," said the captain, " I am too happy ; and when we get 
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them together we must hide ourselveB behind those shrahe, and 
listen to what passes between them." 

" Delightfm ! " saidDeveril. " There is nothing like a practical 
joke, after all — come, come along." 

And so away went these two mischief-makers, leaving Mrs. 
Deveril to encounter her unsuspecting friend, Mrs. Blazenton. 

Mrs. Blazenton was about — nobody knows exactly a lady's age, 
and as a noble lady once told us, with a gravity which was charm- 
ingly set off by her own beauty, " the peerage (the only authentic 
record of such events as the births, deaths, and marriages of the 
elite) is always wrong as to women" — ^but Mrs. Blazenton was what 
was called a lady of a certain time of life ; which, as we have 
already hinted, is an extremely uncertain one. She might, per- 
haps, if ladies ever live so long (which we doubt), be about fifty- 
two or three ; but she was very handsome ; her eyes were 
sparkling bright ; her cheeks like roses, and her lips like cherries. 
Her figure looked perfect ; and, according to the testimony of an 
Irish maid, whom she retained in her service, and who had made no 
secret of hex mistress's perfections, was most symmetrical. 

Blazenton and she had married, they scarcely knew why. 
Reason, perhaps, has little to do with that sort of passionate affec- 
tion, which, in the days of real love, governed and controlled the 
juvenile branches of society ; but which, according to Blazenton's 
present doctrine, was latterly exploded, or rather converted by a 
most degrading process, into the cold calculation of "ways and 
means." We have just seen that the "roseate bands," which 
sound so harmoniously and so hymeneally, had not been sufficiently 
strong to confine the once-devoted husband within the matrimonial 
tether ; and that dissipation — ^not, however, more than venial — had 
so unsettled the estabhshment, that they parted ; Mrs. Blazenton 
being, at the moment at which she joined Mrs. Deveril in the 
garden, as agreeable and as handsome — barring just merely the 
bloom of youth — ^as ever she had been in her life. 

" Dear Mrs. Deveril," said the bright-eyed lady, " do you know 
that amongst the many people here, I know so few, from having 
lived abroad so long, that I really have hunted you down in order 
to find an agreeable companion." 

" I am too happy," said Mrs. Deveril, " to find you driven to a 
measure so agreeable to /ne." 

" Ah, Mra. Deveril," said the lady, " you are too kind — too 
good, even to seem pleased with the society of a person of my time 
ofHfe." 

" Time of life ! " said Mrs. Deveril, " my dear friend, with wit 
and charms like yours — ^with manners so fascinating, and a mind 
so well stored, there is no difference in times of life." 

" Ah," replied Mrs. Blazenton, " you know how to flatter ; but 
to tell you the truth, however * pleasing 'tis to please,' I am quite 
weary of what is called the world ; and I should have been ten 
times happier when I arrived here, to have found you and Mr. 
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Deveril alone, or but one or two dear and affectionate friends. 
Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Deveril, everything seems changed since I was 
a girl. In those days, there was a respectful attention on the part 
of the men one met in society — something like a devotion ; but 
now — ^no— they look at one coldly, almost scornfully, and, absorbed 
either in gambling, smoking, steeple-hunting, or politics, give 
themselves no trouble about us. Look at their d&ncing ! I remem- 
ber when, in the buoyancy of my young spirits, I loved a ball, not 
only for the agreeable associations of the re-union, but for the mere 
practical pleasure of dancing. Look at the listless pale-£au;ed 
creatures who now seem as if they were absolutely conferring a 
favour upon their partners, not by dancing with them, but by 
walking through the figures of a quadrille, the man who really does 
dance being an object of universal ridicule. Now this I hate — ^it ia 
a fiEdhng off." 

" Well," said Mrs. Deveril, " I agree with you there — ^but this 
evening, perhaps, we may find you some sprightlier cavaliers.''^ 

" Oh," said Mrs. Blazenton, " that is aD past with me ; of course 
I never dance now. No, I prefer that which I know, when I become 
familiarised with you, I can always have here — ^I mean the conversa- 
tion of the beaux esprits^ and the advantage of an intercourse with 
the most distinguished men of the day in their various ways." 

" I hope you will not find yourself disappointed," said Mrs. 
Deveril, ^^ for besides some singers and musicians, some artists, and 
a lawyer or two, we have eight or nine ologists of different sorts 
staying with us at present." 

" I know I shall be happier here than anywhere else," said Mrs. 
Blazenton. " I feel that a kind of sympathy exists between us— I 
am so much obliged by your invitation — anything like a home is so 
delightful, after a wandering continental life. Mrs. Deveril," 
added she, more seriously, " if I had fortunately married a man who 
could have appreciated my sentiments, and understood my feelings, 
we both might have been happy ; but fate decreed it otherwise, and, 
without any serious fault on either side, I hope — as you know, wo 
have been separated for four-and-twenty years. I went to live with 
an amiable and excellent aunt of mine, who loved me as if I had 
been her daughter, but six years since she died ; and, I assure yon, 
the loss of her so completely changed my character, that all those 
worldly pleasures as they are called, with which I was formerly 
enchanted, fisdl in their attractions, and all I seek is a peaceable and 
quiet intercourse with people of sense and talent." 

" I am delighted to think," said Mrs. Deveril, " that we are 
likely to be able to gratify your wishes ; you will here find a con- 
stant opportunity of conversing with men of the world — ^men who 
think — men who, in fiict, if the word did not sound too fine for the 
nineteenth century, are really and truly philosophers." 

" Those are the people with whom I do like to converse," said 
Mrs. Blazenton. 

** Especially," continued Mrs. Deveril» " one who, having known 
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the gay world, and lived in it, perhaps not profitably, has learned 
by experience to appreciate properly its follies and vanities." 

" Exactly," said Mrs. Blazenton ; "for there, and upon those 
points, we must agree ; and do you know, my dear Mrs. Deveril, 
no sort of argument delights me so much as one in which there is no 
difference of opinion." 

" I see one of our 5ai'aw5," said Mrs. Deveril, " coming up the 
next walk, who I am sure will suit you; you had better meet 
without any fonnal introduction — so I shall run away." 

And run away the fair practical joker did— and walk into the 
presence of his long-separated wife did Mr. Blazenton. 

" Gracious mercy 1 " said Mrs. Blazenton. " This philosopher 
must be my husband I — ^he is certainly grown older. AVhere are the 
curls that clustered over his forehead ? — his hair is gray — ^he stoops 
a Uttle. Oh dear ! and look at the furrows in his cheeks I What 
does it mean ? — ^it is — ^Mr. Blazenton ? " 

" I know that voice," said Blazenton, putting his hand verandah- 
wise over his eyelids. " Why, Mrs. Blazenton ! is that you ? " 

And here, a propos de bottes^ I cannot refirain from telling a 
story, which I know to be true (and old into the bargain), but 
which I am not sure has ever been printed ; if it have, it cannot be 
helped — ^if it have not, so much the better ; it is a story of the oldest 
Grimaldi, the first of the race, not of the illustrious, but the 
clownish race of the Grimaldis ; the father of that Grimaldi who 
csrtainly was the Garrick of pantomime — ^which story is simply 
this: — 

Grimaldi and his wife were oceasionaUy, as is the case in the 
best regulated families, in the habit of quarrelling ; and during the 
paroxysms of domestic turmoils — civil wars they could scarcely be 
called — matters ran very high indeed, until at length their feuds 
assumed a very serious aspect ; and after communing together upon 
their miserable state of " incompatibiUty of temper," like that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blazenton, they resolved to destroy themselves, aa 
the only certain rescue from their most miserable condition. 

In accordance with this most extraordinary resolution, Mr. 
Grimaldi proceeded to an apothecary's shop in the neighbourhood, 
and asked for an ounce of arsenic " to poison de rats." The " culler 
of simples " obsequiously bowed, and made up the httle packet with 
a dexterity almost marvellous to the uninitiated ; and then with a 
twist of the twine and a Httle "snick " upon something which is 
invariably to be found in shops of all sorts, for the purpose of . 
cutting the connection between the outgoing parcel and a rolling 
thing overhead, delivered to the devoted clown the dose that he 
trusted would emancipate him from all worldly ills. 

Firm to their purpose, the illustrious Punch and Judy swallowed 
in tumblers of water, each a moiety of the deadly " drink," and then 
embracing, retired, one to their hymeneal bed in the bedroom, and 
the other to a sofe in the sitting-room — ^both rooms communicating ^ 
-^the door between them being left open. ^P 
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The pair of suicides lay down, tears filling their eyes ; a long 
and solemn pause ensued — no sound of groans, no sigh of anguyi 
was heard — all was still as night. At last, wearied out witS ex- 
pectation, Grimaldi raised his head from the pillow, and in the 
deepest possible tone of voice, called out, 

" Mrs. Grimaldi, are you dead, my love ? " 

Upon which Mrs. Grimaldi, in the highest possible squeak, ' 
replied, 

" No, Mr. Grimaldi." 

The rejoinder sounded something like " Dom ; " what it meant^ 
the imagination of the delicate reader may supply. 

At the end ol another half-hour, it became Mrs. Grimaldi's turn 
to be anxious as to the success of the potion, and she^ hearing 
nothing in the next room, raised herself in the bed, and said, in her 
squeak, 

" Mr. Grimaldi, my dear, are you dead?" 

To which the gruff reply was, 

" No, Mrs. Grimaldi." 

And for two hours these questions and answers went on peri- 
odically ; till, at last, the lady's turn coming again, she repeated 
the inquiry in a somewhat more excited and exalted tone, and 
almost screamed out, 

" Mr. Grimaldi, my love, are you not dead ? " 

" No, my dear," said Grimaldi, " I am not ; nor do I think I 
can die to-night, onless it be of starvation. Mistress Grimaldi, get 
op out of de bed and see for some supper, for I am dom hongry." 

So ended this else fatal performance. The apothecary, who had 
heard of the perpetual bickerings of Punch and Judy in their 
menage^ having prudently given him a small parcel of magnesia, 
which the unhappy pair (fivided between them. 

Who that had seen that poor man, working his legs and arms, 
his mouth and nose, and every limb, joint, and member, to be 
comical the night before, would have supposed that, at home, he 
was so wretched? But so goes the world, and even the serious 
Punches and Judies of tragedy, 

"Who strut and fret their hour on the stage,** 

are all liable to the same domestic miseries, the same irritations and 
altercations ; always, however, observing that theatrical men, who 
are funniest before the public, are generally the most wretched and 
unhappy in their domestic lives. 

However, revenons h nos moutons, the extraordinarily brought 
together Mr. and Mrs. Blazenton. 

"Is that really you^ Mr. Blazenton?" said the lady. "Ah! 
what can bring you here? don't you recognise me ?" 

"Yes," said Blazenton ; "ehl what? — don't you see? — ^yes, it 
is you ; but what on earth brings you here, if you come to that?" 

" Chance," said the lady ; " for I certainly did not expect to 
find you} but, upon my word, Mr. Blazenton, however much sur- 
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prised, I am not otherwise moved by the meeting. They tell me, 
for I hear of you sometimes, that you have turned philosopher and 
cynic, and all that sort of thing." 

" Why," said Blazenton, considerably staggered by the appear- 
ance of what it was generally considered he did not think his better 
half, "I— eh! don't you see? — don't you know, eh! what? — ^I 
don't know what you mean by cynic and philosopher ; but, ma'am, 
if you mean to say I think ill of the world, having gained know- 
ledge by experience, and look back with regret upon the time which 
I have so ill-employed, I am both." 

" How do you mean ill-employed?" said Mrs. Blazenton ; and 
the extraordinary part of this meeting was, that which really and 
truly involved the philosophical manner in which it was conducted ; 
for even the sudden surprise of the rencontre^ which might naturally 
have been supposed to upset both parties, seemed to have no kind 
of effect whatever upon them, but, on the contrary, appeared to be 
no surprise at all. 

" Ill-employed ! " said Blazenton ; " look to your own conduct, 
ma'am." 

'* Oh ! " said the lady, " you are going to scold. We have met 
oddly, imexpectedly, and accidentally ; do not let us make a scene 
for the amusement of these ' Odd People,' who, I have no doubt, 
have brought us together for the purpose of making fun for some- 
body." 

" Ah !" said Blazenton, not looking at her, " I believe, ma'am, 
you are right ; eh ! what ? — don't you see ? — ^yes, right ; our meet- 
ing is odd — premeditated. We will beat them at their own game, 
ma'am ; we will not make a scene, no ; we will speak only of the 
amusements of the house that are going on ; don't let us refer to 
past grievances." 

" Grievances ! " said Mrs. Blazenton. " No, I have no wish to 
recur to those ; but still, as we are here, and have met so strangely, 
tell me plainly what good did you ever get by frittering away your 
money amongst those women of fashion when gambling was in 
vogue, and when Lady " 

" Stop, stop ! " said Blazenton ; " name no names." 

" Did you ever get paid ? " said Mrs. Blazenton. 

"Not mercenarily, in money, ma'am," said Blazenton. 

" Don't pique yourself on ^Aa^," said the lady. " As the priest 
said to the culprit, who, on his way to the Place de Gr^ve, in com- 
pany with a party of traitors, endeavoured to establish a reputation 
quite of another character, * Ce ri'est pas le moment pour la vanitey^ 

" Vanity ! No," said Blazenton ; " but look at yourself. What 
do you think of those dukes, and marquises, and earls, and vis- 
counts, all the way down to the last and lowest of the modem 
pitchforks ; what would they have cared for you, if it hadn't been 
for your agreeable cercle, your petits soupers, and all the rest of it ; 
what do you mean by vanity ? do you think that you were the 
object of their admiration ? " 
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" Come, come, Mr. Blazenton," said the lady, getting more and 
more animated ; " when was you ever so happy as when a great 
long-legged lordling did you the honour to borrow enough money, 
without security, to bi^y a troop in a hussar regiment, because you 
were sure of having him always at dinner whenever you chose, in 
order to astonish your city friends ? " 

" Ah ! " said Blazenton, " that would never have succeeded if 
we had known in those days that the * cracka' were to be sent to 
India ; but that's nothing." 

" And then think of the way, Mr. Blazenton, in whicTi you used 
to abandon my society for that of other women," said the lady, 
who, from at first not meaning to say a word about anything con-- 
nected with old reminiscences, felt the spirit stirring within her to 
recur to all her former wrongs. 

" Other women ? " said Blazenton. 

"Yes — ^yes," sobbed Mrs. Blazenton, "and are stiU— still 
devoted to— — " 

" Me ? " said Blazenton. " No, no ; all those follies are over 
now. I live calmly, quietly, and under the advice of my worthy 
physician, an Irish practitioner, look after my health and stick to 
that, eh I — don't you see ? " 

"And," said Mrs. Blazenton, " indeed,. indeed and in truth, 
Mr. Blazenton, how strange it seems that we should meet in this 
way. Do you know that you are looking wonderfully well ? " 

" Do you think so ? " said Blazenton ; " eh — ^ah— well — ^umph 
— ^upon my life — ^Maria, I mean — ^yes — Mrs. Blazenton — ^umph— 
eh — ^I think— eh — you are very little altered — eh ? " 

" Me I " said the lady. " My dear Mr. Blazenton, I am so 
changed that I am absolutely afraid to look in my glass." 

" Ah I I don't see that," said Blazenton. *' My course of life 
is all changed. People come to dine with me, but they fly off 
either to the House of Commons, or to the Opera, or to parties — 
my old friends have all died, my new friends are of another school; 
suppers are out of fashion — eh, well. I don't care for clubs, I 
stay at home, and then — what ? — eh ; I am alone — ^I try to read, 
but I can't, and I go to sleep. What ? as I say to myself — I have 
outlived my compeers ; I have made no new friends. Now what 
is life worth under such circumstances, eh ? It is tJuit^ I suppose, 
which has made me a cynic." 

" Why," said Mrs. Blazenton, **^life under such circumstances 
certainly is a burden ; and what is my life, Mr. Blazenton ? There 
I was, with a crowd of devoted cavaliers at my feet ; I treated 
them hke slaves, and they obeyed ; my suppers after the Opera 
were perfect ; my excursions up the river were puffed and prwsed 
in the papers ; my balls were charming, and here — ^what am I 
now ? " 

" Ah," said Blazenton, " eh — what — ^that's all ; what a couple 
of fools we have been ! If we had lived as we ought to have lived, 
and not been so uncommonly squeamish) eh — ^what ? — ^both of us 
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in the wrong, we need not have been wandering about alone, and 
shut out — eh, don't you see ? — ^for the last twenty years." 

" Ah," said Mrs. Blazeoton, " if we could have felt that^ ten 
or fifteen years ago — ^how much more does .it tell upon us as we 
are dow I " 

" Yes, Mjcb, Blazenton," said the husband, " it is painful to 
have no home." 

" And really,*' said Mrs. Blazenton, " having nobody who oaras 
for one." • 

" I might as well be an old bachelor," said Blazenton. 

" And I," said the lady, " an old maid." 

" We might have had a family," said Blazenton, half-crying. 

" Dear children, who would have engrossed our cares, and re- 
paid our toils for their good," said Mrs. Blazenton, crying out- 
right. 

" Yes, dear little children, who would have handed us down to 
posterity, Mrs. Blazenton," said he ; " instead of which, we have 
nobody, not a human being interested about us. I declare to you 
our suSferings are great, Mrs. Blazenton." 

"Yes, Mr. Blazenton," said Mrs. Blazenton, "and very much 
alike in their character." 

" Ma'am," said Mr. Blazenton, " eh, what ? " 

" Sir," said Mrs. Blazenton. 

" Ought we not to try," said he, " to alleviate our sufferings 
by sharing them — eh ? don't ye see ! " 

" What on earth do you mean, Mr. Blazenton ? " said the lady. 

" Perhaps we are — eh — older we know we are than when we 
parted, eh — ^what ? " said Blazenton ; " perhaps we are, eh ^'^ 

" Wiser, Mr. Blazenton," said his wife. " K we are, why 
shouldn't we forget the past, and consider all the injuries we have 
inflicted on each other as mere weaknesses." 

" Yes," said Blazenton, " weaknesses incidental to humanity." 

" If we do <^af," said Mrs. Blazenton, " we must endeavour, 
if possible, to render ourselves worthy of each other's esteem for 
the future." 

" With all my heart, Maria," said Blazenton, his eyes becoming 
somewhat suffused with tears, called up, perhaps, by recollections 
of other days of folly, or by the anticipation of tnose oi atone- 
ment. " Yes, with £dl my heart — ^by affection, by tenderness, and 
mutual love, which we ought always to have borne each other." 

" And by regarding," said Mrs. Blazenton, " all the errors and 
follies of our earlier life, as so many dreanois from which we have 
been awakened to happiness." 

" Agreed," said he, " and laugh at them as if they had not 
been our own, but merely sul^'ects for ridicule and amusement." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs, Blazenton, " how strangely, but how strongly 
does truth work I My dear husband, this is the moment for which, 
for the last ten years of the last twenty, I have been longing — ^my ^ 
heart yearned for it — it formed the subject of my dreams by night, ^fl 
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ray thoughts by day ; but my spirit was high, my heart was prond, 
and I could not break the ice." 

" That's it," said Blazenton, " I felt, eh — ^what, don't you see? 
never mind — there's no use in talking now, thank heaven, we have 
met— eh — this Deveril." 

" We will never part ! " said the agitated lady ; " perhaps, my 
dear Greorge, we may again rally round us such of our old and real 
friends as are living." 

" Yes, yes," said he, hiding his face in his hands, ^^^nd I shall 
again have a home; I shall again have comforts — it is woman 
only that can concentrate the happiness of domestic life." 

" Thank heaven this has happened," said Mrs. Blazenton, felling 
into her husband's arms. 

" Ah," said Blazenton, shaking his head, " this affair will make 
these funny people here laugh, and we shall be the town talk for a 
week ; but never mind, never mind, eh — ^what — ^I'm above that. 
It is never too late to repent — ^I admit the faults of my younger 
days, and I shall be satisfied with the approval of those I esteem." 

At which part of the dialogue Mr. and Mrs. Blazenton fell out 
of each other's arms ; and Deveril, his wife, and Captain Gossamer, 
rushed from the bosquet, in which they had been literally ambushed 
to witness the proceedings. 

" There," said the master of the house, " what we meant at first 
as an innocent joke, has turned out a permanent good. Nothing 
can be more delightful to us — ^nothing, we think, can contribute 
more to your happiness and benefit, my dear firiends. I and Mrs. 
Deveril, therefore hope and tnist you will think that the gaieties of 
Mumjumble Lodge are not without some beneficial results. Odd 
People as we are, we have happily worked out by practice the 
beautiful precept, Forget and Forgive." 
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MAGPIE CASTLE. 

Some years since, as I was travelling in the West of England, the 
following narrative was put into my hands. It struck me that it 
was not without interest, and, as I knew it to be true, I determined, 
at some time, to publish it. The manuscript is exactly in the state 
in which I received it. 

There may be something like vanity in committing to paper a 
detail of circumstances peculiar to one's own " case ;" and there may 
be nothing either amusmg or instructive to others in an avowal of 
the feelings by which a young man was actuated upon his first 
entrance into what is called life ; yet I do think, treacherous as my 
memory unfortunately happens to be, that a brief detail of the 
events of past years, if it afford no gratification to other people, 
will, at least, amuse myself, as I look back upon it in days when 
the sentiments by which I was then actuated shall have faded away, 
and the motives to conduct (hardly now satisfactorily explicable) 
have ceased to operate. 
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My fetlier, who contrived — I scarcely understand how — ^to 
maintain his wife (my mother-in-law), myself, and his two children 
by a second marriage, on the half-pay of a captain in the army, 
had bred me up, as a boy, with the view, and in the hope of being 
able to put me into the service from which he had himself retired. 
The formation of his new matrimonial connection, however, entirely 
changed his intentions with regard to me ; and, after having im- 
bued my almost infant mind with the desire of military distinction, 
and the prospect of a laurel-reaping harvest of service, it was found 
more suitable to his means, and the taste of his wife, to place me at 
the school, in which I had not yet finished my education, as a sort 
of half-boarder, from which character it was clearly intended I 
should eventually emerge in that of usher to my then present 
master. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings I experienced when it 
became no longer a matter of concealment or mystery, that all 
hopes of a commission, or, indeed, an endeavour to procure me one, 
were abandoned, and I felt myself doomed to the eternal correction 
of a Latin exercise, instead of the superintendence of the manual 
and platoon ; or the utter state of desolation in which I felt myself 
when I heard from my good old master — for such he was — that 
except marching the boys out for a walk on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, I had no chance of commanding a detachment of any 
sort whatever. 

When I quitted home altogether, which I did at seventeen, and 
took up my residence constantly at the academy, I felt some relief. 
I neither saw the barefaced cajolery with which my hateful mother- 
in-law wheedled and bullied my poor father ; nor was I doomed, 
day after day, to witness the disgusting partiality with which her 
two fractious, sickly, ill-tempered, ill-&voured brats were treated, 
and to which system of favouritism my poor deluded parent, with 
smiles on his countenance and pleasure in his eye, submitted. It is 
true I was in harness — ^the tread-mill would have been admirable 
fun compared with my toils ; yet I was freed from the thraldom of 
a stepmother, and occasionally felt something like gratification in 
the consciousness that I could command at least the Uttle boys at 
the academy. 

In the space of three years after my retreat from home, my 
father had been compelled, by the extravagance of the new head of 
his family to sell his half-pay ; and with the produce of this lament- 
able sacrifice he emigrated to America, where he died, leaving his 
amiable widow to the care of a most excellent friend, to whom the 
death-bed injunction of my poor parent to grant her his protection 
was, in point of fact, entirely superfluous. 

It was not very long after this event that my old patron, the 
master of the academy, also died ; and having in vain attempted to 
become successor to his authority and school, I was dismissed from 
mj of&ce by the new arrival, who brought with him what, in my 
military phraseology, I termed his " personal staff/* and therefore 
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had no need of my further services. He, however, behaved ex- 
tremely well to me, and, in addition to more flattering testimoniaii 
which I had received from his predecessor, gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to a Dr. Crowpick, who kept a scholastic establishment 
in the vicinity of London. 

The word London, I admit, had something very bewitching in its 
sound to my ears ; and yet I dreaded an ap|»x>ach to it* If I had been 
a soldier, if I could have entered the metropolis of my country ast 
captain of a company, or even as a lieutenant — ^it would have been 
something ^ but to go to London a mere nobody, in search of a 
"place,*' was very revolting to my feelings ; and, as usual, I got rid 
of my bile by anathematising the artful woman who had ruined my 
poor father and overthrown all my bright schemes of preferment. 

After much declamation, and finding that country bank-notej 
do not fructify at any agreeable rate during a period when the pay- 
ments from the pocket very much exceed the receipts, I resolved 
upon the plunge ; and accordingly, having deposited all my worldly 
goods in a black leathern portmanteau, which had been given to 
me by my former jpatron, I enveloped myself in a sort of gambroon 
cloak, which I had had made two or three years before, and started 
by the " Wonder " (a coach so called), which was to deposit me in 
London some time about four o'clock in the afternoon. 

In these days of swift travelling, adventures on the outside of a 
stage coach are not to be looked for, and I arrived at the place of 
my destination by three; for although I think it right, for obvious 
reasons, to conceal the name of the place where I eventually 
stopped, it may be necessary to observe that I was, under the 
advice of the coachman, set down at a remarkably pretty, email, 
suburban village, the inn of which boasted of a tenant more beauti- 
ful than anything I had ever happened to fall in with, in my 
native Arcadia. The coachman's reasons for suggesting my " halt" 
there were good and cogent. Dr. Crowpick's academy waa situated 
within a nule and a half of it, and of course stopping where I was 
would save me the distance from London back to the neighbour- 
hood ; but had the reason not been half so good, the sight of Jane 
Lipscombe — such was her name — ^would have decided the question 
of my stay in that particular place. 

I never shall forget the sweet, unassuming, modest manner of 
the fair-haired girl, as she gently turned a pair of soft, inteUigent, 
and beaming eyes towards the coach-box upon which I was seated, 
and whence, in a moment afterwards, I descended. There is a 
sympathy in minds and characters which neither station nor 
circumstances can control. She was the daughter of the innkeeper 
— she officiated as bar-maid ; but she was so lovely, and so young, 
that I fancied myself already as much in love wi& her as I really 
was in the course of the next half-hour. 

I entered the house, — ^it was coldish weather ; she saw that I 
was chilled; she invited me into her little territory, the bar. 
** Would I take anything? " That was h&e questwn,— purely 
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lisinterested too, as it proved. 1 was very shy at that time : this 
itruck her immediately ; it was a novelty, I suppose ; ehe made 
ne a glass of hot brandy-and- water, with a slice of lemon-peel and 
i lump of sugar in it, that seemed to me nectar. 

" Are you in the army, sir ? " said Jane, timidly. 

I thought I should have died. I really believe, if I had not 
ust in time recollected that I was probably destined to be her 
leighbour, and perhaps should occasionally march my pigmy 
egiment imder her window, I should have said yes, — as it was, I 
jiswered in the negative. 

*^ There are a good many military gentlemen in this place,^* said 
lliss Lipscombe. 

I wish they were anywhere else, thought I. 

" No,^* said I, " I am going as far as Dr. Crowpick's, at Mag- 
)ie Castle." 

" Oh, to the school ! " said Jane, — and she looked as if she 
loubted whether I was on the point of visiting it to finish my 
education. 

" Oh dear,, then," replied the artless girl, ** Stevens ought to 
lave put you down at the Black Swan instead of our house ; it is 
, mile nearer the Magpie Castle than this." 

*' I prefer being here," said I, " if it were twice as far to walk." 

I thought she looked pleased at this little innocent bit of civility. 

*' Is the brandy-and- water to your liking, sir? " said she. 

** Anything that you are good enough to give me I am delighted 
dth," said I. 

'* Jenny," sadd a fine, handsome-looking fellow, with huge 
>lack mustaches, enveloped in along cloak, and wearing. a foraging 
ap, '* some cigars, dear." 

I hated the look of the man, — his easy assurance — ^the air of 
lommand — "Jenny, dear!" — altogether his appearance produced 
b most unpleasant effect upon me. Ah ! thought I, if my father 
lad not married that infernal Miss Peppercorn, / should have had 
nustaches and a foraging cap; and I should have called this 
nteresting girl, Jenny, dear I 

" Who £tve youigot in the corner? " said the lieutenant (for 
nch he was). 

" A gentleman," said Jenny, " fi:om the country." 

" Oh 1 " replied the lieutenant, " a gentleman I " saying which, 
with, a peculiarly strong emphasis on the word, he swaggered away 
^th his half-dozen Havannahs, and marching into a room nearly 
)pposite, banged open the door, and having entered, shut it by a 
nanoeuvre equally noisy and equally decisive. 

" That is a very important person," said L " Who is he? " 

" Lieutenant O'Mealy, sir," said Jane : " he is one of the 
)fficers quartered here." 

" Here I " said I, " If we meet again, I think I shall be under 
he necessity of teaching him a little civility." 

**0h, sir!" said Miss Lipscombe, ^^pray don^t speak so; ho JM 
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means nothing. For heayen^s sake, do not get into any quarrel 
with him ! " 

" What,** said I, " is he so great a farourite of yours ? " 

*'Not he," said Jane; — and here she blushed I I never was 
very conceited ; but I do honestly admit that I could not help 
thinking that Janets solicitude was on my account rather than liis. 

" I should like to go into the room," said I ; '' I really mnst 
beg to know why he emphasised the word gentleman, in speaJdng of 
me. My father ^" 

" Oh, don't think of it, sir ! " said the dear girl, in a state of 
no gentle agitation. " He don't mean any harm ; he'd amplisize 
anything, sir. Pray don't go." 

" Well," said I, " I cannot refuse you : I will not go. Pray 
tell me, is there nobody to manage tms house but you and the 
servants ? " 

" Oh, yes," said Jane, " my father and mother ; at least," con- 
tinued she — and I beheld a tear standing in her eye — " it is not 
my own mother ; it is my father's second wife." 

The words rang in my ears ; — ^this, perhaps, was the latent 
cause whence our sympathetic feelings originally sprang. 

" Does she treat you well ? " said I. 

" Don't ask me, sir," said the poor girL " If you knew all I 
am obliged to suffer, you would indeed pity me." 

" I hope," replied I, " to know a great deal more of your history 
before long." 

" When do you go to the school ? " said Jane. 

" I am expected either to-night or to-morrow." 

" You had better go on to the Swan then," said Jane : " and 
go this evening ; for we have not a bed in the house disengaged." 

This, somehow, vexed me. I had hoped, in the course of the 
evening, to have heard more of Jane's story, the similarity of 
which, in some points, to my own, had laid hold of my feelings. 

" But," said I, " I should very, very much like to see yon 
again." 

" You shall," said Jane, whose manner visibly increased in 
warmth as she began to feel conscious of the interest she had 
excited. " I tell you, sir, you don't know how cruelly I am treated. 
Indeed," continued she, " I am sure, by your manner, you will for- 
give what I am going to say ; but I am exposed to such scenes and 
such treatment in this place, that if I could only gain an honest 
livelihood by working ten times as hard as I am expected to work 
here, I would gladly change my condition." 

Poor suffering innocent ! thought I. Ah J she likes my manner ; 
no doubt the quiet, unassuming modesty of my deportment affords 
a soothing contrast to the rude, forward, and unfeeling manner of 
that whi^ered lieutenant. I shall never rest till I bave taught 
that fellow manners. 

" When," said I, " could I see you again, if I am fcrced to go 
hence this evening ? " 
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" If you could be here early to-morrow, I should be free from 
interruption," said Jane ; " they (meaning her father and hn wi^e) 
are never up very soon." 

" And these oflBicers," said I. 

" Are later still at breakfSast," replied she. 

" Then, depend upon it, I -will be with you." 

" Stay," said Jane, " in that case leave yont pottmaiitemi ; 
it will be an excuse if they should find you here in the morning. 
I will take the greatest of care of it." 

" If it were all I had in the world," said I — and, with the 
exception of fifteen pounds, nine shillings, and sevenpence, it was 
— " I should be the better pleased to place it in your hands." 

Dear girl, thought I, why should the prejudices of society inte^-t 
fere to mar our brightest prospects 1 Why should not a being, 
sensibly alive to the cruelties of a step-mother, and shrinking from 
the coarseness of «an ill-mannered braggadocio, be a suitable com- 
panion for such a man as myself through life ? 

" I wonder," said I, " that you do not endeavour to escape the 
thraldom which you so much dislike." 

"It is a serious move, sir," said she. " Ce n'est que lepremi§r 
pas qui coHte." 

" What ! " said I, " do you speak French too ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Jane. " I was brought up at boarding-school, 
and only sent for home, to save my mother-in-law the trouble of 
attending here." 

" What profanation ! " whispered I. Never shall I forget with 
what rapt attention I watched her delicate fingers turn the tap 
of the patent porter-machine as she drew out the Meux's heavy, 
the double X, and the half-and-half for the thirsty company who 
seemed to fill a large long tap-room to the right ; nor cease to remem- 
ber the thrill of pleasure which tingled through my veins as she 
replenished my portly tumbler of what she called " hot with," and 
cut the curling lemon-peel to give it favour. Romeo wishes him* 
self a glove that he may touch his Juliet's cheek — I^ would have 
given the world at that moment to have been half a lemon to have 
been pressed by Jenny's hand. 

itere occur in the course of our lives events, which are after- 
wards scarcely reconcilable in our own minds with what is called 
probability ; and certainly the deep interest, nay, I will go the 
length of calling it the earnest affection, I felt for Jane Lipscombe 
in so short a space of time is one of those miracles which, perhaps^ 
those who had seen her as I saw her at that moment, mi^t have 
considered not miraculous at all. 

The thing that particularly struck me in her conduct was a 
sort of patronage of me, which mingled with her humility and 
reserve ; the humility was natursd to her station — ^the reserve was 
characteristic of her modesty ; but the patronage was evideatly the 
result of a superior Imowlet^ of wiat may be called the "worldly" 
world. She saw I was new to the environJB of London, she saw la 
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my manners an artless earnest of my real character, she felt assured 
that I meant well and spoke truly, and — may I say it? it is a long 
time ago — I think she was pleased with my personal appearance,— 
she certainly looked as if she were. 

Our preliminaries were soon settled. Having abstracted from 
my portmanteau one or two articles essential to my comfort, and 
deposited it in the hands of my dear girl, I took my leave, promis- 
ing to be with her by eight o'clock the next morning, and resolving, 
in my own mind at least, to show such a front to Lieutenant 
O'Mealy, if I fell in with him out of her sight, as might convince 
him that I inherited my father's spirit and professional feeling, 
even though I had no other claim to military consideration thsui 
that of teaching the " young idea how to shooV^ 

I parted witii Jane ; it was all like a dream. I had even then 
established a principle upon which I have uniformly acted through 
life. I make a point of never developing circui^tances which in 
point of fact can be interesting to nobody but the parties con- 
cerned : suffice it to say, we parted, and left the bar, self-convicted 
of love for Miss Lipscombe. It was love at first sight ; but its 
results, as we shall presently see, were not quite so evanescent. 

I followed the instructions given me by my fair monitress ; and 
after a pleasant walk of three quarters of an hour, reached the rara 
avis of the next village — the Black Swan, at which I was perhaps 
to rest, or at all events, receive my further marching orders. It 
was a neat, country-looking inn, with a swinging sign, and a long 
water-trough in front; the stabling stood to the left hand, 
and there vas a bay-window on the right ol the door; in the 
passage stood a nice comely woman, mistress of the house. As I 
approached she made way for me, and courtesying quite as low as 
a foot-traveller had any right to expect, bade me good afternoon. 
I glanced my eye from her smiling, shining countenance, and 
beheld in a glazed three-cornered laurder opposite to me, a cold 
round of beef. 

Then and then only did it strike me that I had had no dinner ; 
my appetite had been converted into a sentimental desire of hear- 
ing Jane Lipscombe talk, and the grosser and more sensual ideas 
of muttonrchops and beefsteaks had given place to visions of future 
happiness with the unsophisticated " Maid of the Lin." The sight 
of the cold round of beef, however, recalled me to a recollection of 
my bodily wants. I desired the landlady to lay a cloth and set the 
tempting viand before me. 

"Ay, that I will," said Mrs. Bunny (so was mine hostess 
called), " and you shan't wait long, neither ; " and sAe, like my 
lonely Jane, gave me a look, which I remember to this moment, 
expressive not only of readiness and anxiety to oblige me, but of a 
desire to patronise and protect me. The fact is, that the freshness 
and innocence of my appearance bespoke the particular fostering 
care which both the young and the old lady were so well disposed 
to afford me* 
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Mrs. Bunny ushered me into a small sanded parlour, in which 
stood a round claw table, and several leather-bottom chairs; in 
less than five minutes the table was robed for duty, and certainly 
before ten had expired I was seated before it, shaving the beef in 
the true boarding-school style. Mine hostess re-appeared with a 
brown jug of foaming home-brewed ale, which she placed by the 
side of my plate. 

" Pray," said I, " how far is it to Dr. Crowpick's academy ? " 

" Crowpick ? " said mine hostess ; " Magpie Castle do you 
mean?" 

" Exactly so," replied I. 

" Why, sir," answered the gentle Bunny, " I should say a good 
inile and a half. You cross over there by the finger-post ; keep 
straight on, till you come to Mrs. Gubbins's bam ; then turn to 
the left by Harrison^s wall, over the stile ; then to the right till 
you get to Simpson's farm, and so round by Dallington-green, to 
the figh-road just above Gurney's, and that brings you out just by 
the gate." 

" Thank you," said I. " Why, at Lipscombe's they told me it 
was not more than a mile from this." 

" Lipscombe's," said Mrs. Bunny, her eyes extending them- 
selves to a stare of the most awful nature, " what! have you been at 
Lipscombe's?" 

" Yes," said I : « what then ? " 

" And you have got out of the house safe?" 

" As you see," said I. 

" You have been lucky," said the old lady. " I say nothing ; 
it*s no use tattling and speaking against one's neighbours ; but a 
nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse ; you understand me. 
Have you got everything that you took there I " 

" Everything," said I, " that I wished to have ; I left my port- 
manteau with Miss Lipscombe." 

" Miss ! " repeated my Black Swan, in a tone and with an ex- 
pri3Ssion of countenance which struck me to resemble very closely 
those of Lieutenant O'Mealy, when he pronounced the word 
" Gentleman." ** You have left your portmanteau there ; well — ^I 
dare say it is very safe. I say nothing, only — people have Jost 
portmanteaus there before." 

" But," said I, " you do not mean to say that Jane Lipscombe 
is capable of committing a robbery !" 

" Not I, sir," said Mrs. Bunny. " God forbid that I should 
take away anybody's character ; only people, you know, will talk 
— and they do say " 

" She is very pretty," said I, " that you must allow ?" 

" Handsome is as handsome does," said my hostess. " She is 
well enough for that — ^if all her colour grows where it shows. You 
understand me, sir." 

" Ah ! " said I, " that is pure malice. All the roses on her 
cheeks are Nature's own." 



4 
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^^ Oh!^' said Mrs. Bunny, looking uncommonly arch, "what! 
they don't rub off? Ah, wdl ! I never tried 1 however, if you wOl 
take my advice, sir, and you are coming into this neighbouriiood, 
don't you go there any more." 

" 1 am coming to live in this neighbourhood," said I, " and I 
am going there to-morrow mining to fetch my portmanteau." 

" I'll send for it for you, if you like," said Mn. Bunny : " the 
Lipscombes and we are great Mends." 

" Yes," said I, " nobody can doubt that — as far as you are con- 
cerned. No, I shall go myself.'* 

"Are you going to stay at Doctor Crowpick's, sir?" asked 
mine hostess. 

" I believe so," was my answer. 

" And mean to go to Lipscombe's to-morrow ? ^ 

« Yes." 

" Well, sir," said Mrs. Bunny, " you must pass this door in 
your way. My husband is not at home now, and I don't like to do 
anything without asking him — I shall have time to talk it over 
when he comes back— and, if he is agreeable, 111 tell you some- 
thing about these Lipscombes which you ought to know." 

" Thank you," said I. 

A sudden noise in the passage attracted mine hostess, who left 
me, and I confess, in a state of mind exactly the reverse of agree- 
able. Yet what was Jane Lipscombe to me ? After all, it was 
but a momentary acquaintance, and that, too, with only a 
barmaid. That she was very pretty, I knew, — that she was 
extremely amiable, I believed: however, the morning would 
soon arrive, and having heard all mine hostess and her bus- 
bwd had to say, I should form my own judgment, and decide 
whether or not I would go and fetch my portmanteau. I speedily 
sunmioned Mrs. Bunny, and having discharged my httle biU, bade 
her a good afternoon, and promised to come to her early in the 
morning. 

" Sir," said she, " don't be angry with me for what I am going 
to say ; I feel very anxious about you : do you know much of Dr. 
Crowpick?" 

" Not I," said I. ** I never even saw him." 

" Well," rg)lied she, " of course it is not my place to speak, but 
we are none of us any better than we should be. Have you got 
much money about you?" 

" Why," said I, in the simphcity of my heart, " not much ;— a 
matter of fifteen sovereigns or so." 

" Now, my dear gentleman," said the kind-hearted woman, with 
tears standing in her eyes, " do you leave it with me ; I will take 
honest care of it, and ye shall have it either as ye want it, a little 
at a time, or all in a lump, when ye please to ask me for it ; dont 
take it across them fields to old Crowpick's." 

♦*What ! " said I, " are there thieves in the neighbourhood ?" 

„ I say nothing, sir," said Mrs. Bunny ; ^^ there are black sheep 
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in most flocks : here nobody can rob you. Take my adyice, leave 
all your money, exc^t a few shillings just for present use." 

The carefulness of the woman gave me an xmpleasant feeling ; it 
seemed to unsettle my confidence even in Crowpick himself. How- 
ever I was quite sure by her look and manner that she could not 
cheat or deceive me, and I counted out fourteen oi my sovereigns 
into her hand. Little did I think at the moment what results this 
single, simple action would produce ; — ^no matter, I will not antici- 
pate. She wrapped them carefully up in a piece of an old news- 
paper — the ** Daily Advertiser," I recollect — and deposited them in 
her pocket. 

" Now," said she, " you have acted wisely ; call here whenever 
ye want your money, it shall be always ready. I wish you luck, 
and health and happiness." 

She spoke these words with an earnestness which struck me 
forcibly at the time ; her real feelings towards me at that period I 
could not of course appreciate. 

I left her and the house, and proceeded on my way to the 
doctor^s, but, as I marched on I missed the way she had pointed 
out, and continued along the high-road (making a difference of not 
more than half a mile) until I reached the green gates of Magpie 
CasUe. 

The ^ght of the entrance to what might, in all probability, be 
my residence for the rest of my life, excited a thousand contending 
feelings in my bosom, the most predominant of which was the dis- 
like I felt to my introduction, and a kind of apprehensive diffidence 
of the first half hour's conversation. I rang the bell, and was 
admitted. The doctor was at home. 

I never shall forget the appearance of the house ; — an unwieldy, 
red-brick building, castellated, with a turret at one corner. I 
crossed the court-yard, entered by a glazed door, and followed my 
guide through the hall to a square wainscoted parlour, where I 
remained while the servant went to announce me. Little did I at 
the moment anticipate the events of which that square wainscoted 
parlour was destined to be the scene. 

A few moments only elapsed before I was ushered into the 
" presence." The doctor was seated in an arm-chair, iind in a sort 
of black dressing-gown, which to the uninitiated had something the 
appearance of a scholastic habit ; before him stood a large cup half 
fuU of tea, a plate which had contained toast and butter, of whidi 
one slice still remained uneaten ; on his right hand lay piled up a 
heap of Latin exercises, one selected from which he was correcting. 

Facing him was seated she whom I then imagined, and soon 
after too certainly knew, to be his daughter. H«r expressive gray 
eyes, half veiled by the longest and blackest eye-lashes I ever saw, 
were raised for a moment as I entered the apartment, but in another 
instant they were suddenly withdrawn and thrown, not as the best- 
established novelists have it, *^ under the table," but upon a book 
which she held in her hand, and ^* read or seemed to reaid." 
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^* Emma, dear," said Crowpick, after having bowed to me, and 
held out his hand with an air of cordiality. Upon hearing which, 
*^ Emma, dear,^^ forthwith rose from her seat, and having ^ed, in 
the sweetest voice I ever heard, whether her papa chose any more 
tea, and having been answered in the negative, quitted the room, 
not, however, without affording me one glance which seemed to 
say, " I know whom you are, and why you are come here. We 
shall be very good friends in time." 

I had heard a great deal of Dr. Crowpick from my late masier^s 
successor, and a great deal about his system of education ; but I 
had never heard a syllable about his daughter. The moment I saw 
her, I resolved not to quarrel about terms with the doctor, and even 
to lower my salary one half for the pleasure of living in the same 
house with her ; little did I suspect her real position in that family. 

When the young lady had left us, Crowpick began the conver- 
sation which I had previously so much dreaded ; the anticipation, 
however, was not justified by the reality, for, in a very few minutes 
I found the doctor a man of the world, liberal in his views and feel- 
ings, and quite prepared to receive me with kindness and good nature. 

" We will not talk more of business this evening," said the 
doctor. " You will do Mrs. Crowpick and myself the favour of 
supping with us. When you are established you will find suppar 
always laid in what is called the tutors^ room, and where — it is as 
well to be explicit at once — ^Mr. Bowman, Mr. Dixon, and Monsieur 
Louvel, the other assistants, will be much pleased to add you to 
their little party." 

I bowed acquiescence. 

** I will show you your bedroom," said the urbane doctor. " I 
hope you will find it convenient ; make no ceremony, if anything 
is wanting to add to its Uttle comforts, only mention it." 

Saying which, the excellent pedagogue lighted a candle and 
marshaUed me the way that I should go. 

We ascended a secondary staircase, and passed three or four 
rooms in which stood many beds. At the fifth door in the passage 
the doctor stopped, and opening it, presented to my view a very 
neat and agreeable looking apartment. 

" This is destined for you," said the doctor. " Where is your 
luggage?" 

*^ I did not bring any, sir," said I, *^ because I was not certain 
that " 

" Certain," interrupted the doctor, " you might have been quite 
certain that, after the testimonials I had received, you would not 
quit me. Can we send for your things ? " 

" I have left them," said I, " at Lipscombe's." 

" At Lipscombe'sl " said the doctor, " at Lipscombe^s I — ^umph! 
Pray did you see anything there of a Lieutenant O^Mealy ? " 

I was puzzled. What ought I to say I I had no busiDess to 
know that the swaggering object of my hatred was c^led by any 
such name ; yet I did know it. I answered in the affinuatlTe. 
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" How strange ! " said Crowpick. " You had better let me 
send for them early in the morning." 

" I — ^meant to have gone," stammered I. 

" Gro I " said the doctor ; " not for the world. You are now 
settled here ; I ahready consider you one of my family. No, no ; 
rU send over for them. What do they consist of ? " 

" Only a portmanteau, sir," said I. 

" How strange ! " ejaculated the doctor. " Well, I have shown 
you your room ; now let us go down stairs. I dare say we are 
expected in the parlour." 

The parlour I thought I. What is to be done now ? 

I implicitly followed my venerable guide. A bell rang loudly. 
In a moment the scuffling of innumerable feet sounded along the 
passages. It was the first time I had heard that bell — ^would it 
had l^en the last I 

The doctor turned half round to me, and said, " That is for 
prayers. Past nine — ^boys' bedtime." 

We returned to the room in which I had first been, and the 
doctor extinguished the lamp which had been brought in, after my 
arrival. Again he desired me to follow him. I did so, and reached 
the " parlour." 

The doctor opened the door. I entered. The first person I 
saw, and to whom I was presented in due form, was Mrs. Crow- 
pick ; the second, and whom I scarcely saw while the ceremony of 
Lroduction was performing, was Mi4 Emma ; and the third, to 
whom the doctor said he supposed he need not introduce me, was 
— ^Lieutenant O'Mealy himself. 

The lieutenant looked surprised, not at my appearance, for it 
turned out he did not recognise me, but at the doctor's observation 
upon the non-necessity of an introduction. 

" You have met before," said the doctor to the lieutenant. 

** Not to my knowledge," said the odious lieutenant. 

"I thought," said Crowpick, turning to me rather sharply, 
" you said you had seen Mr. O'Mealy at Lipscombe's." 

" So I did, sir," said I, a good deal worried at the entanglement 
of the affair. 

"I don't recollect," said the lieutenant, in a much softer 
manner than I had heard him speak in the earlier part of the day. 

" I came there by the Wonder, and " 

" Oh I " said the lieutenant. " Ah, you were in the bar, drink- 
ing hot brandy-and- water ; I remember. I did not at first recollect. 
I suppose the bar-maid told you my name." 

I felt myself blush and shudder at the same moment. I said 
nothing, and afiected to smile. I cast my eyes round the room, in 
hopes of relief, when I beheld the gazelle-eyed Miss Crowpick 
gazing at me with an expression of archness and pity which I never 
shall forget. The sequel to this little conversation was more im- 
portant than might be imagined. 

Supper was announced ; it was half-past nine. Mrs. Crowpick M 
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rose and waddled into the next room — another parlour. lieutenant 
O'Mealy, with a horrid smile, which exhibited his great vhite 
teeth through his black mustaches to the best possible advantage, 
offered Emma his arm ; she smiled too, and accepted it. The doc- 
tor good-naturedly patted my should^, and pushed me forwaid 
before himself. 

The supper consisted of a dish of tripe, Med in batter — ^I bad 
never seen such a thins before — a cold, much-cut leg of roast 
mutton, ornamented with bits of parsley, and a dish of poadied 
eggs upon a plot of spinach. 

The way in which Mr. O'Mealy eyed me as we were sitting 
down, added to the repast of cold beef at Mr. Bunny^s, considerably 
damped the ardour of my appetite. I resolved that the next day 
should not elapse without my endeavouring to set myself right widi 
this gallant gentleman, and determined to rally m>m the emhar- 
raBsment which his unexpected presence occasioned. 

Mrs. Crowpick helped the top dish ; Enuna took an egg ; the 
lieutenant took two. The doctor inquired what / would eat I 
scarcely knew what he was saying ; but, by an effort, I commanded 

myself, and answered him, in a tolerably firm voice — " Tripe." 

« « « « « 

I regret to say that the MS., as I received it, terminates here. 



A TEIP OVER LONDON.* 

I HAD for many years been extremely solicitous to ascend in a 
balloon. It was a fancy of my youth, which did not fade in my 
riper years : at school I made balloons, and watched them wistfully 
as they sprang from my hands, and thought how happy I should 
be if I could take the same lofty flight. 

When Mr. Green came to Liverpool— of which place I am a 
native, and have, ever since my birth, been a constant inhabitant 
— I visited him previous to his ascent, conversed with him upon 
my favourite topic, found him intelligent and communicative, and 
— ^which rendered him even still more interesting in my mind- 
confident in the safety and security of his high-going carriage; 
and, but for the fear of delate which I thought might do me an 
injury in my profession, I should most certainly have been tempted 
to accompany him from my native town. I debated the matter in 
my mind, while yet the inflation of the balloon was in progreeB, 
but the aeronaut (like the woman) who dehberates, is lost ; and 
while I was arguing with myself, and weighing the pleasures I 
should receive from my prospect of the heavens, against the damage 
likely to accrue to my prospects on earth, my flighty friend was 
off; the last rope was cut, the huge globe soared over my head, 

* It oeems necessary to the vindication of the writer of this trifle fh>in a chai^ of 
plagiarism, to say that it was published several years previous to the publication of 
Mr. Poolers interesting and humorous details of an aSrial voyage aetuanp made t^ 
him with Mr. Green in 1838. 
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and I found myself a mere p(Hnt in the circle which, a moment 
before, had been wholly occupied by the vast machine. 

Time and tide, I had always heard, wait for no man — ^I found 
that the same might be said of balloons. I had fancied and con- 
sidered, until the opportunity of going was gone ; and I stood like 
a fool, gazing at my darling object until I saw notliing of my friend 
Green, but the waggle of his flag. The rapidity with which the 
object diminished gave me a sort of aching pang, and when my 
verdant friend plunged into a black cloud, I stamped my foot upon 
the ground, as if only then convinced of the impossibility of catch- 
ing him. 

"TTie boy thus, when his sparrow's flown, 
The bird in silence eyes ; 
Till out of sight at last 'tis gone, ! 
He whimperSf sobs, and cries." 

So says Gay ; and although by no means gay myself, so felt I, upon 
^e occasion to which I refer. 

Well ! the disappointment served rather to inflame than abate 
the anxiety I felt for an aerial trip, and so I lived on. But my 
friend and idol, the aeronaut, did not return to Liverpool ; spring 
came, but no Green — summer passed, and autumn died away — ^yel- 
low — all my expectations fell like the leaves, and I was doomed for 
several years to smother, or rather conceal from others, my violent 
passion for the clouds. 

Yet, why should I feel ashamed of my partiality? Wyndham 
—not a very inappropriate name, to be sure — ^the great Wyndham 
went up in a balloon ; so did the exemplary Edward Hawke Locker. 
The Due de Chartres went up in a fire-balloon ; a most respectable 
doctor of medicine crossed the channel from England to France with 
Mr. Blanchard ; a Paget has accompanied Mr. Sadler ; a genera.1 
has ascended by himself, and immortalised his name by tumbling 
into the sea ; and a learned barrister on the northern circuit quitted 
the earth, only a few years since, with Green himself. Still I kept 
my desire pent up, lest the kind anxiety of my respectable mother 
and two elegant sisters (both still unmarried) — ^treasures, with 
such hearts ! — should be unnecessarily excited, and their influence 
too successfully exerted to pin me to the earth. 

Little did I imagine that an unforeseen accident should occur to 
afford me the gratification I had so long thirsted after. Business, 
sudden and important, called me to London about the middle of 
August — ^that fact of itself was important to me ; for, although I 
had passed my twenty-eighth year, London I had never seen. A 
first visit to such a metropolis is as an insulated, unaccompanied 
circumstance — an epoch in a life. I felt it so; I anticipated 
all the pleasures of novelty — ^all the gratification of curiosity — 
all the realisation of the faincies I had conjured up of splendour, 
opulence, magnificence, and amusement. These, however, I 
was much inclined to believe could hardly exceed the realities 
of Liverpool, which even now, aftei; having seen all the great ^g 
features of this great town, I do not consider, taken as a whole, *^H 
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likely to lose by comparison with the capital of the empire. This 
is my present feeling, and I have written to express it to the un- 
soplusticated young creature to whom I am engaged to be married. 
No matter, I arrived at the Bull-and-Mouth in Bull-and-Month 
Street. I certainly was disappointed — it did not at all fulfil my 
expectations of comfort, or magnificence. I could not help com- 
paring it with " the Waterloo ; " and even descended to a com- 
parison of an xmcouth, unwashed female attendant who received me 
at the door, with the neat, nice, smart, clean, good-natured Lan- 
cashire witches, who, in the shape of chambermaids, get everything 
in order at our palace of a hotel in the twinkling of an eye. 

I was dreadfully tired ; went to bed — slept soundly till three 
o'clock in the afternoon— rang my bell— called for hot water- 
shaved, dressed, and descended into the coffee-room — ^took a meal 
which served for breakfast, luncheon, and even dinner, as it turned 
out; again grievously disappointed — ^nevertheless made up in 
quantity for what seemed a falling oflf in quality, and while I was 
discussing a third slice of cold roasted beef, the sun happening to 
shine, by reflection, on the back of a lamp, the orignal ray having 
darted inwards between a group of chimneys which overhung the 
arched windows, I caught a glimpse of a bill stuck over the fire- 
place, in the middle of which I distinguished two black balls; at 
first I fencied it a globe-maker's advertisement — ^then I took it for 
the representation of a pair of kettle-drums — ^then for a pair of 
stays — ^then for a pair of spectacles ; I could not, in the very firenzy 
of my imagination, have conjured it into what it really was. 

" What is that bill about ? " said I to a waiter. 

" That, sir ? " said the man ; " it's the bill of the balloon-race 
to-day." 

" A what ! " exclaimed I. 

" A balloon -race from Vauxhall " was the answer. 

" A race ! " screamed I ; " what ! two balloons ? — ^impossibles 
this is a variety ! I, like the poet, could have found 

* Variety in one.' 

But a pair of balloons — ^this is too much I Where is Vauxhall? " 
The expression which pervaded the countenances of the waiters 
and the guests at this extraordinary question I cannot attempt to 
describe. It was clear they thought me either a fool or a madman, 
and it was equally clear that they decided upon the latter when I 
desired them to call me a hackney-coach, in order that I might 
drive to the gardens, and secure a place with Mr. Green. 

" Who is Mr. Green?" said one of the waiters. This surprised 
me ; that Mr. Green should not be previously known in every hole 
and comer of the metropolis, was a wonder. 

" Green, cries the other in a fury **— 

" Why the chap as goe^up in the hair." 

"Chap" — "hair" — this waa too much. I could no longer 
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endure the atmosphere in which such creatures breathed ; and hav- 
ing as speedily as possible made my preparations, and announced 
my intention of sleeping at " mine inn " again that night, I jumped 
into a dirty hackney-coach, not half so neat or convenient as those 
at Liverpool, and drove as fast as two skeletons, with hides strained 
over them, could drag me, to Vauxhall Gardens. The coachman 
who drove me wore a glazed hat and spectacles, and smoked a cigar. 
I mention these facts as peculiarities. 

I squeezed my way through a road thronged with men, women, 
children, horses, carriages, donkeys, and dog-carts. I was pleased 
at this demonstration of active curiosity and intense interest. I 
jostled one way and pushed another, untU at last I reached the door, 
— by an effort, paid my shilling, and in a very few minutes after, 
being nearly pummelled to death by this most extraordinarily- 
mixed mob, found myself, to my delight and his infinite surprise, 
shaking hands with ^e intrepid aeronaut himself. A moment^s 
conversation settled the affair ; I had come to realise my wishes. 
Had he a place ? Could I go ? To both these questions I received 
afi&rmative answers, and I felt an instantaneous sensation of great 
pleasure and a httle apprehension ; however, I looked round and 
saw the eyes of all Yauxhall fixed upon me, and I determined to 
behave like a man. 

It was a new position, and therefore a difficult one — ^I had sud- 
denly become an object of interest, and one of the strongest feehngs 
excited in my own mind was the entire strangeness to me of the 
faces and persons of the multitude by whom we were surrounded ; — 
at Liverpool I should have known half the people present — did 
know them upon the occasion of Mr. Green's ascent there. Here 
all was blank — I had nobody to nod to ; no cheering smile to en- 
courage, no Mendly admonition to check me. The effect was so 
curious, and I so nervous, that I kept perpetually pulling out my 
watch, and looking at the dial, as if that could tell me whom such and 
such persons were who 'stared at me with looks not very dissimilar 
from those of the waiters at the Bull-and-Mouth. One thing Mr. 
Green was certainly not prepared for — ^I mean the curious fact, that I 
had never seen London, and was now destined to see it from a height, 
and supersede the trouble taken by ordinary men of threading its 
maze-like streets, and poking into its nooks and corners ; / was to 
behold the metropolis at a glance — to grasp it all by one look ; to 
gaze at it as a map spread out before me, and see it eagle- wise laid 
at my feet. 

The twin ballons began now, as it were, to grow impatient of 
restraint. The shouts of the people without, who appeared most 
cordially to sympathise in this impatience, warned us that our time 
was short. A peal of patteraroes thundered through the air — 
Green was actively engaged in securing the car, and stowing in the 
movables. . Li making things snug a minute more elapsed, and 
the words — " If you are coming, now is the time,'^ forced me to the ^ 
Qecessity of action, ^t 
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^ If^^^ said I, and in a minute more I was in the car. 

I felt a new sensation — ^I was not in the air, but I was not on 
the earth ; and when I felt the swag of the huge thing which rolled 
about over my head, I began to think the journey was not quite so 
agreeable |in undertaking as, till I foimd mysetf on the point of 
being cast off from all connection with the k)wer work^ I had 
fancied it. In order to gratify the genteel mob within, Mr. Green, 
who had himself entered the car, directed that we should be allowed 
to ascend a few yards ; this was done, and I felt remarkably sick. 
I am afraid I looked pale ; but I affected to smDe and waggle my 
flag as he bid me. This exhibition was repeated two or three times. 
It did not at all improve by repetition : my feelings, I mi»t admit, 
were not much soothed when Green, showing me two pieces of 
leather attached to the inside of the car, asked me if I had not 
better strap myself in, giving as a reason, that several of his former 
companions had become senseless during their progress, and he 
found it safer to prevent in that manner any accident arising from 
their topling overboard. I indignantly said, I was not in tl^ least 
afraid. " Oh," said my companion, " neither were those gentlemen 
afraid ; the insensibility is produced by the change of atmosphere.^' 
I accepted the explanation with a parliamentary readiness, and Mr. 
Green said something which I did not exactly hear, for a fire of 
patteraroes ensued, and amongst the smoke and a tremendous 
shouting, I found myself suddenly over the high trees of tiie gardens, 
which, with everjrthing round them, seemed to fall ftom under me, 
my only sensation of rising being confined to the soles of my feet, 
against which I felt a strong pressure. We were over the river ; 
our companion balloon was then close to us — we, however, rose 
superior, and I beheld the metropolis for the first time. It did not 
appear so large as Liverpool, nor were the streets to ray eye near so 
wide. 

It was only by my exclamation of surprise Mr. Green discovered 
that I had never seen London before ! h& good nature induced him 
to abstain from throwing out any more ballast for the present, in 
order to give me a good view of it. 

'* I see," said I, " some handsome palaces under us ; those, I 
suppose, are noblemen's houses? " 

" No," said my companion, " those are club-houses, in which 
men live cheap and fine ; there are many of them. That long un- 
finished building there is the National Gallery." 

" National ! " said I ; " why it looks like a rabbit-hutch, and the 
domes at either end remind me of the grottoes of oyster-shdls which 
the little boys beg one to remember the first day of the season. 
What is that string of carriages there ? ** 

^ Members of b^th Houses of Parliament gdng to their duty,'' 
said my companion. 

" Many too are walking." . 

" Yes," said Green ; " owing to your inexperience in these 
regions, you are unable to distinguish objects so -diBtine^ afi balnt 
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enables me to do ; those things that look to you like flies are eminent 
statesmen. Do you see that little creature hurrying along the 
pavement, like a midge running upon a bit of tape ? " 

" Yes/^ said I, although I did not, only I did not like to admit 
the superiority of his habitual long-sightedness. 

*' That," said my companioii, " is Lord John Russell^ the savioiir * 
of his country.'* 

I said nothing, seeing which way Green's politics lay ; it seemed 
ridiculous to differ in opinion with him at that height, so I only 
looked down upon his lordship and thought the more. 

" Those," said I, pointing to a confused heap, " are, I conclude, 
the ruins of the House of Commons." 

" Exactly so," said Green. 

"And where," said I, "does the House of Commons sit 
now ? " 

" Where the House of Lords did," said Green : " their lordships 
were forced to turn out for the representatives of the people ; they 
sit in the Painted Chamber — ^an apartment which has been likened 
to the cabin of a steam-packet ; but halloo ! we have got into a 
different current — ^here we are, over the Regent's-park." 

^ Lideed ! " said I ; " what an odd-looking place this is ; don't 
I see a pig rolling itself in a puddle ? " 

" Pig ! " said Green ; " God bless your soul, that's the elephant, 
rubbing himself in the mud, and washing himself afterwards." 

" Indeed ! " said I ; " and what are those little white, and blue, 
and pink dots I see all round the beasts ? " 

" Dots ! " said Green ; " they are all ladies of fashion, who go to 
enjoy the sight ; why that, and the monkeys, occupy the attention 
of half the beau monde on Sundays. That thing like a pudding 
basin is the top of the Colosseum — a, new place of entertainment, 
just now in vogue. Look down to your right ; that's the Opera 
House ; see what a crowd of carriages are thronging round its doors. , 
On the opposite side of the street, that httle white speck with the 
three-cornered thing in the front is the Haymarket Theatre." 

" I see no crowd there," said L 

" No," said Green, " it is the height of fashion for people to pay 
guineas to see what they dislike, and hear what they don't under- 
stand ; but it is not thought right to bore oneself with the English 
drama." 

"Halloo!" said I, "here we are over the grottoes again; 
what is that place that looks like a case of cruets? " 

" Cruets I " said Green, " that is the Millbank Penitentiary, 
nearly opposite our starting-place ; and what you take for pepper, 
mustard, oil, and vinegar bottles, are towers of the prison." 

" But look," said I, casting my eyes on the river, " who aPB 
those poor wretches dressed up in striped coats, pulling their long 
boats against the stream ? " — ^it is wonderful how much the reflec- 
tion from the water aids the sight — " are they some of the convicts 
out of the Penitentiary ? " M 
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" Convicts I " said Green, " why, man alive, those are officers 
of the Guards, and other considerable persons, who take the great- 
est delight in rowing as hard as they can pelt from WhitehEillto 
Putney, where they regale themselves on tea, eggs, bread and 
butter, and then row back again in time to dress for dinner. Do 
you see that dark-looking place? " We had now descended very 
considerably. 

" That? " said I, »* why it looks like a rat trap." 

" No, no," said Green, " the great rat trap is in Westminster. 
That is the King's Bench Prison ; do you see men playing at fives ?" 

" I see little white things flying about," said I. 

" One of them is a gentleman of rank, and once of fortune." 

" I envy you your exquisite sight," said I. 

" He would not," said Green, " if he were here ; for there — you 
see that long white street of houses with the column at the end of it ? " 

" Column ? " said I, " yes, with the statue on the top." 

** Exactly so," said Green ; " run your eye along the left hand 
of that street — ^you see a crowd of carriages there." 

** I do," said I. 

"The one drawn close up to the pavement belongs to that 
man's wife ; she is at Howell and James's, buying ribbons, bonnets, 
scarves, and aU the other necessaries of life, while her husband, said 
to be at Paris, is wearing out his time in that very King's Bench. 
Here," said he, " do you see that cabriolet driving full tilt along 
Pall Mall?" 

" Which is PaU Mall ? " said L 

" That street— there." 

" What, with the hospital at the end of it? '* 

" Hospital ! " said Green, " that's St. James's Palace— do you 
see now ? " 

" I do." 

" Do you see a smart chariot crossing the square ? " 

"Plainly." 

"The man in the chariot is coming down to the House of 
Lords by one road, the man in the cab is going by another to my 
lord's house, where he purposes to console my lady in her lord's 
absence. If you keep your eyes upon them you will find what I 
say is true — ^you cannot think what odd things I see when I am 
hovering over this great town." 

" The Asmodeus of the air," said I. 

"We have drifted over the city," said Green. "That large 
building to your right is the Bank — ^the heart of the nation ; and 
that is the Mansion-house, the palace of the city ; that white spot 
a little further on, is the East India-house, where twenty-four 
honourable private gentlemen rule the destinies of upwards of an 
hundred millions of people. Do you see that open space to the 
northward ? " 

I cast my eyes on the compass, and followed the direction of my 
guide. " Yes," said I, " a place covered with network.'' 
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''ITet work!" said Green, "not a bit of it. Those are pens 
br cattle. That is Smithfield — a market in the middle or the 
nost thickly peopled part of the capital ; the inhabitants of which 
ire in danger of their lives twice in every week from the half-mad 
;attle that are driven to and from it ; yet so infatuated are the 
cockneys, and so fond of money, that for the lucre of gain — ^it 
;annot be for the smell of the place — ^half the citizens are up in 
mns because it is proposed to establish a new market in the 
suburbs, and convert the old one into squares and streets, like 
^hose at the west end of the town. That high building is Guild- 
mil, where they transact city business, make speeches, eat dinners, 
jlect sheriflfe, and do ten thousand other things worthy of remark.'* 

" But," said I, " there is another building very like it to the 
eft." 

"The hall of Christ's Hospital," said Green — "as a modem 
work unique. That is the Post Office — ^modest, plain, and simple. 
STou are too high to see its beauties minutely, and, as minute 
beauties go, perhaps you would not see many more if you were 
nuch nearer." 

" That," said I, " is the Post Office." 

" Exactly," replied Green, " close to where yon landed from 
jTour coach. Lord Lichfield is postmaster ; was master of the stag- 
lounds ; they went too faat for a gouty man, so his lordship now 
starts the mails instead of the deer." 

" By the antithesis," said I, "you mean the males instead of 
ihe females." 

" No, indeed," said Green, " I never joke." 

" You are above <Aai," said I. 

" And everything else just now," said Green, which convinced 
me that he was really a joker in the highest degree. 

" The Moniunent," said I, " looks &e a lighted candle." 

" Good," said Green, " I see, sir, you are getting collected, and 
?njoy your trip. No need of the straps." 

" Not a bit," said I, " but how we are twisting about I " 

" Baffling winds," said Green, " as the sailors have it. Here 
we are over the Tower." 

" I hear the lions roaring," said I, who had heard much of 
them in the country. 

" Not a bit of it," said Green, " there are no lions there now. 
rhe present government thought it too great a luxury for the 
King to have a menagerie, and so the beasts have been sold to a 
trumpeting showman, and nothing is left to be seen but a bear 
md a baboon." 

" Ah ! " said I, reminded of dear Liverpool, "those Jare docks." 

" Exactly so," said Green. " When they were made, the East 
Tndia proprietors and West India planters were people of property 
ind importance: now their biggest and best ships lie rotting for 
wrant of freight, and the docks themselves serve for little more than 
&sh-ponds for tJie cockneys. Now yousee Greenwich Hospital" m 
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" WhatI that?" said I; "it is a palace to look at." 

Green at this moment handed me a glass of sherry, and we took 
that opportunity of drinking the ladies we had left behind. 

" ]Now," said Green, " we must get up a little higher." Saying 
which he shook out one of his bags of baUast, and I very soon be- 
came sensible of increased coldness in the atmosphere, — a sort of 
drizzly mist involved us ; but we passed through it, and saw the sun 
shining in all its splendour. I looked down, but earthly objects 
were invisible, and all I saw was something very like huge bags of 
cotton rolling about under us, which, under all the circumstances, I 
felt pretty well assured must be 6louds. Green confirmed my sus- 
picions. We drank a second glass of sherry, and my excellent 
master and pilot made preparations for descending. I was as little 
sensible of the descent as I had previously been of the ascent, ex- 
cept by seeing my Httle flag curl himsdf upwards ; and in a few 
mmut^ I beheld what to my eyes was a much more beautiful 
spectacle than it presented when we left it — I mean the view of the 
earth as we approached it. 

The cry of " Balloon ! balloon I " was perfectly distinct. I 
knew nothing of the locality, but the moment Green, with his eagle 
eyes, caught sight of the land, he pronounced that we were nearly 
over Hammersmith bridge, whichlooked to me like a cribbage-board, 
and the toll-keepers at the end like pegs towards the struggling 
close of the game. He pointed to some Lombardy poplars, which 
I took for asparagus, as the site of Brandenburgh House, of which 
I had heard much as a boy, and which, in one of the septennial 
visitations of insanity by which England is said to be afflicted, was, 
with its " great lessee," an oWect of some importance. Sion, the 
seat of the patriotic, princely Duke of Northumberland, next pre- 
sented itself to view, and, nearer our hand, Kew, the nursery of our 
royaJ family, and Richmond Hill beyond it, of which I had read 
and heard so much. 

" There," said Green, pointing to a house amongst some com 
and turnip-fields, " lived and died Cobbett, a man who only wanted 
consistency to have been an ornament to his country." Having 
said which, I thought my gallant companion was about to evince 
his partiality to that great man^s memory by bobbing down into one 
of his ruta-baga fields; however, we were now almost on a level 
with the trees, and Green, bidding me hold on and look sharp, 
shook out a little more of his dust, and we were gently lifted over . 
a hedge, and touched, our dirty mother about half a mile beyond 
the seat of the deceased Porcupine. 

People rushed towards us in all directions ; and such are the 
gentleness and good taste of a cockney mob, that the balloon and 
the car were with very considerable difficulty preserved from their 
destroying paws. 

" Well," said I to myself, " this sort of indelicate scramble 
would never take place at Liverpool." 

However, we did our best, and I helped to express — as Groeit 
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expresses it — ^the gas which remained in the machine ; and, in less 
than an hour, we were in a state to return to Vauxhall, which I 
did with my companion, and was dehghted to regale on pulled 
chickens and arrack punch, charmed with my excursion, and re- 
solved to writ© down as much of what I had seen when in the 
regions above, as was consistent with propriety. We certainly did 
see many things more, but I cannot repeat them — castera desunt, or 
as my friend Green would perhaps say, indesunt, I received, how- 
ever, a good moral lesson by my voyage, and felt convinced that 
men in balloons are very much like much greater people in high 
stations, who, while the world they look down upon, seems little to 
them, appear themselves little in the eyes of all the world. 



PBACTICAL JOKES. 

Of the frequent serious effects of practical jokes much has been 
said ; and in a recently published book (which, for modesty's sake 
on the part of the inditer of this sketch, shall be nameless) the 
pranks and absurdities of one of what the Chinese would call first- 
chop performers in that line have been somewhat at length exposed. 
Mr. Daly, however, escaped without doing any very serious mischief 
to anybody but himself; and so the retribution was satisfactory, 
and the fool's bolt on6e shot, the fool himself was obhged to bolt at 
last.* 

Different was the fate of Mr. Stephen Satterthwaite, of whom 
it becomes a duty imperative on me to write. I say imperative, 
because I consider myself in the situation of a farmer who adorns 
his barn-door with the remains of all the vermin destroyed in the 
course of the season, not only as proof of his own vigilance, but 
as a warning to others of the same tribes to abstain from habits and 
practices not only destructive to the peace and property of others, 
but to their own comfort and safety. 

Satterthwaite — ^I knew him well and long — ^was a sliort, stout 
fellow, with bristly hair, a reddish nose, a short neck, and a round 
body stuck upon ehort legs — a sort of fellow who would pull your 
chair from under you, just as you were going to sit down ; slap- 
bang whack you come, with your head right against a steel-fender 
or a marble chimney-piece — what fan — something to laugh at. He 
would pick your pocket of your handkerchief just as he saw you, with 
a severe cold in your head, going to blow your nose — ^what ftm. In 
fact, he was one of those irritating monsters who, having perpetrated 
the most abominable solecism, either touching yoursdf or some- 
body else, says, " What fun— something to laugh at." 

One of Satterthwaite's best jokes was tying a bit of meat very 
securely to the bell-handles which dangle outSde the gates of cer- 
tain suburban villas — sweet retirements of snug citizens — ^the result 
of which operation was, that every hungry dog who chanced to 

• FT* Gilbert Gumoy. 
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pass that way, instinctively, reasonably almost, but naturally cer- 
tainly, began to grabble at the tempting morsel, which he vainly 
attempted to detach ; the inevitable consequence of which attempt 
was the violent ringing of the bell — out come the servants, candle 
in hand, look all round — ^hear nothing, see nothing, shut the gate, 
and go in. The next doggy who comes trotting along, and who 
has not happened to dine well, has another touch at fiie meat— 
away goes the bell again, out come the servants as before, and, as 
before, go in again. And thus ten times in the night the family 
continue to be alarmed beyond measure at what appears to be a 
systematic attack upon Hawthorn Cottage or Eglantine Lodge, the 
master of which is a decided hypochoudnac, and the mistress ex- 
pecting to be confined every haft hour. 

The old hacknied trick of changing the signs of inns was a 
great favourite with Satterthwaite ; but he refined upon the old sys- 
tem of removing the whole of a show-board. He showed his 
ingenuity in making a sort of cross-reading in his playfulness. 
For instance, he broJke oflf half the sign-board of a hair-chresser at 
Dorchester, and stuck it under the existing board oi a man who 
let flies and glass-coaches, and the combination produced this :— 
" Robert Dickenson, Glass-coaches and Flies to Let by the Day or 
Hour, as well as Ladies' Fronts and Toup^." While at Aber- 
gavenny, he distinguished himself by superadding to the sign- 
board of " Mr. Hidjstrop, Surgeon," that which he had broken 
away from a poor woman's cottage hard by, which gave the addi- 
tion of " Mangling Done Here." 

Satterthwaite was a sort of Sylvanus Urban, equally active in 
town or country. He had the felicitous skill, not exclusively his 
own, of bringing chopped horse-hair into the service, which well 
strewed, and sprinkled with a httle salt, between the sheets of his 
intimate friend, drove him out of bed half mad in half an hour ; 
and he was perfect in the art of boring a hole through a wainscot, 
and carrying a string through it, which was tied to the bed-clothes 
of the respectable gentleman sleeping in the next room — as soon as 
the victim proclaims himself fast asleep by that most ungenteel 
of noises, snoring, Satterthwaite gives a twitch of his pack- 
thread, and off go twilt, sheet, and blankets ; the sufferer, sur- 
prised, jumps out to catch the vanishing covering, the sudden 
departure of which is to him unaccountable ? he coUects his com- 
forts again, wonders how it could have happened, rolls himself up 
most carefully, and again falls asleep — that moment Satterthwaite 
very gently withdraws all the clothes once more, and the poor 
man, not disturbed upon the second occasion, sleeps on till he is 
nearly frozen to death — for Stephen never pa*forms this experi- 
ment except in the depth of winter ; and when in the morning the 
patient eventually awakes, half perished with pains in his Umhs, 
and rheumatism in his head, he is agreeably surprised with Satter- 
thwaite's voice from the next room, exclaiming, " I say is not 
that fun?" ' ^ ^ 
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Once Satterthwaite successfully played off Smollett's old trick, 
and having fallen in with a simpleton who was quacking under the 
Homoeopathic sages, and who Uved by rule, he got away his trow- 
sers and waistcoat after he had gone to bed, and by dint of his own 
dexterity sewed them up in such a manner as to decrease their 
capacity neariy one-half without externally betraying the altera • 
tion. Of course they were replaced while his patient was asleep. 

In the morning he was the first to call his " dear friend " to 
go out shooting — fine day — ^birds plenty— everybody happy — 
everything gay. The unfort;unate invalid, who lived in constant 
fear of dropsy, endeavoured to obey his amiable friend's sunmions ; 
but his attempts to dress himself were wholly unavailing. In the 
innocence of his heart, and the entirety of his confidence, he mentions 
this appalling circumstance to his dear friend Satterthwaite. 

" By Jove," says this agreeable acquaintance, " what can have 
happened ? My dear friend, how you are swelled ! " 

" Me ! " cried the other — " this is dreadful — do you think, eh ? '*^ 

" I don't know," says Stephen ; " but I cannot be deceived — 
come down — try and button on the things as well as you can — 
come down — send for the doctor — upon my honour, I believe it is 
a violent accession of ascites ; but I never saw a case of dropsy so 
sudden before." 

The invahd is absolutely terrified at the appearance which he 
had so long and sensitively dreaded. He goes down stairs, communi- 
cates his apprehensions to the other friends who are waiting break- 
fast ; a man is ordered to be despatched for the doctor, when Sat- 
terthwaite bursts into a fit of laughter, and cries — 

" It's all me — ^it's my joke — ^is not that fun ? " 

Whether the Homoeopathic patient died of the alarm so pro- 
duced or of the advantages of the system to which he adhered, I 
know not ; that he resteth now in Chesterfield churchyard is most 
true. 

Amongst other things Stephen thought proper to do in the 
same line was a trick he played upon a Major O'Callaghan, a fine 
portly Irishman, with shoulders as broad as his humour, and a 
sword as sharp as his wit, and who was looked upon as a fire- 
eater, to whom the slightest contradiction would have been death 
to the offender. Him the facetious Satterthwaite contrived to put 
into the most ridiculous situation, and one which proved that, how- 
ever brave he might be as regarded his fellow- creatures, he was, 
under certain circumstances, as great a coward as his neighbours. 

One night, the major, after having recounted various wonderful 
ntories about himself, in which tiger-killing and snake-scotching 
jormed very remarkable features, he — ^as, indeed, some of us hal 
^Tished him to do some time before — ^retired to bed. He, unlike the 
wretched victim of salt and horse-hair, sank into a slumber — pro- 
bably not over gentle ; but just as he was beginning to dream of 
something particularly agreeable, he put his hand out of the bed 
and felt something extremely cold and clammy ; he raised up the 
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bed-clothes with his foot — ^it was something long and towoA ; he 
dtretched out his hand still further, and found it was a huge snake 
coiled on the counterpane. Out jumps the major, crying for help 
and for mercy— because killing a snake in the daylight, and findlDg 
one by way of bed-fellow at night, are totally different matters. 
The moment this occurred, Satterthwaite rushed out of his room, 
crying, " What fun — ^here's a joke! " The son of Mars had been 
thus terrified by an eel-skin stuited with wet bran. 

The major, however, did not think the joke quite so good as 
Mr. Stephen Satterthwaite did, and the first motion he made upon 
the announcement of its author was to break that respectable 
gentleman's head — ^what happened ? Stephen saluted him with the 
whole contents of a water jug which was on a stand in the comer 
of the room, and made his escape, crying " More fun — nothing like 
fun ! " And when O'Callaghan, whose rage, like other fires, was 
rather fed than depressed by the application of a small quantity of 
the opposing element, declared his intention of treating the affair 
seriously in the morning, the master of the house pacified him en- 
tirely by telling him that Satterthwaite was a privileged person, one 
of the most agreeable companions in the world, and without whom 
it was perfectly impossible to exist, especially in a country-house. 

To me one of these fellows is extremely like what I once heard 
a countryman say at Headington (I wonder where Susan Wells is 
now I) of just such a bore in humble life. " Sir, he's for all the 
world like a dog at a game of ninepins ; the moment he sees the ball 
run, in he goes, upsets this, knocks down that, till all the pins, 
king and all, though he be as big as the one the parson seed at 
Spithead, are tipped over topsy-turvey, and the whole tote of the 
business is bothered." These people expose you alike to your best 
friends and your bitterest enemies, which to them is equally good 
sport ; and what makes the matter worse, they always contrive, by 
some means or other, to make you an accomplice in their perform- 
ances, without either your privity, knowledge, or consent. 

Among persons of this sort there is nothing at which they will 
stop. When Satterthwaite was at school, there was a wheelwright's 
shop which overhung a valley where bricks were made ; his deEght 
was to turn the wheels which were left outside the shed at night 
straight up on their tires and let them go ; away they rolled and 
reeled like drunken men, and equally unconscious of the mischief 
they were doing, rolled and reeled over all the still soft bricks 
which were ranged in rows to harden. Stephen also rejoiced in 
tying hackney-coaches to finiit-women's barrows unperceived by 
the parties most particularly interested, and then calling " CoacL" 

I ** He lisped in numbers, and the numbers came." 

The anxious jarvey drove up with an Irish tail at his heels, very 
little coveted or expected, and which at no time can be very agree- 
able to a man with the reins in his hand. 

Another jest was knocking up an accoucheur in Kussell-street, 
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Bloomsbury, to visit, in a case of emergency, a Eq^jinster of sixty in 
James-street, Buckingham-gate, leaving the said accoucheur to pay 
the coach-hire there and back. A third &olic was despatching an 
attorney of Marylebone, at twelve o^clock at night, to make the 
will of a clieut at Crippl^ate, whom, when he got there, he found 
as well as ever, and just gone to bed from a comfortable supper with 
a party of friends, for which the said attorney-at-law was just ten 
minutes too late. One night he rang the bell of a respectable 

Eoulterer in Piccadilly, to ask if the Bishop of Norwich was at 
ome ; and on another, roused the respectable family of a calculat- 
ing carpenter in Clerkenwell, to know whether he could say five 
words to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But Stej^en transcended all these minor achievements — ^he 
invented schemes which have gained and left him a prodigious 
reputation. The only thing which in my mind had anything like 
ingenuity in it, he played otf in a country-house where I was stay- 
ing with a large p^y. And wh^e, except perhaps in a ship on 
a long voyage, where do people know so much of each other as in 
a dear, great, rambling country-house ? There the tempers and 
dispositions of the assembled group develop themselves freely and 
naturally ; all the struggles which are made in London society are 
attempted under the same roof in vain ; restraint seems thrown off, 
and that which is, however intelligible to English men and women, 
a sealed book to foreigners, is the delightful homeliness of feeling 
in an English country-house. 

Amongst our party was Stephen ; and amongst the party, 
Stephen had discovered a lady of some forty years of age, perhaps 
more, who, strange to say, preferred, to his jolly rubicund coun- 
tenance, the placid charms of what is conventionally termed " a 
quiet gentlemanly man," a nice person, pale, and delicate, who 
never looks hot, and never says anything. Stephen marked 
this elegant nonentity for his special vengeance, and having first 
led on the unfortunate lady to admit her admiration of his person 
and his sentiment — a word which ladies turned of forty are ex- 
tremely fond of using — ^he, in the course of events, retired to rest. 

About half an hour after we were all — at least, I speak for 
myself — ^in bed, loud cries of fire rang through the house ; every- 
body jumped up, and men and women, half-dressed, or rather half 
re-dressed, rushed down the staircases, candlestick in hand, as if 
lights were necessary to find the fire, into the drawing-room, 
where we found Satterthwaite stretched out in an arm chair. See- 
ing him dressed and apparently collected, everybody inquired of 
him what he knew of the cry of fire, and what had really hap- 

Eened? To these questions he made answer none; but, rising 
'om his seat, proceeded to take the young quiet gentlemanly man 
by the hand, and advancing with him, in the most serious and 
solemn manner to the lady before mentioned, he said, in a tone of 
the most perfect gravity, " Permit me, madam, to present you the 
^oul of sentiment in a white cotton night-cap." I admit that we 
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all burst ont laughing. The lady has never forgiven Stephen, nor 
the white cotton night-cap. 

He was staying at Beaconsfield — a town now made classical by 
its vicinage — and passed for a very steady sort of person ; but, 
unfortunately, opposite to the inn at which he had taken up his 
quarters — and he was stopping there only to carry on some greater 
practical joke— -opposite to the inn there lived a man and his wife 
in a small house which they solely occupied, but kept no servant ; 
it stood in a sort of row, and nobody was more respectable than 
this ancient pair. If they had a failing, they had but one — ^but 
that Stephen unfortunately discovered. 

On certain days this patriarchal pair used to go on a visit to 
their son and his family at their farm-house some three miles 
" down the road," where the filial hospitality was largely displayed 
— ^their welcome was warm — ^their cheer good — ^and (if truth must 
be told, it must) when they came home at night, the distance they 
had to walk was not so much in length as breadth, and when they 
reached their Lares and Penates upon these occasions it was gene- 
rally past midnight. 

One fatal night they came home — as usual, singing a sort of 
" John Anderson my Jo, love" duet ; for although, as a punster 
would say, Timmins had never played a base part as a husband, he 
was extremely fond of singing one when he was a little elevated— 
they reached the door of their house — at least so they thought — for 
they mechanically measured ten steps from their neighbour's door, 
which they were sufl&ciently sensible to know brought them to their 
own. Old Mr. Timmins fumbled in his pocket for the key and 
found it : he then proceeded to fumble for the lock, but he could 
not find it. 

"My dear Mrs. T.," said the poor old gentleman, "somebody 
has run away with the keyhole ! " 

" My dear Mr. T.," replied his better and bigger half, you have 
drank too much ale. Who should steal a keyhole ? I tell you, IMr. 
TinMnins, you are not near the door. You are right agin the wall." 

" Why, do you know, Mrs. T., that's true," said the husband; 
" but I thought I had gone far enough to find our door, because I 
saw number four here on the left, and niunber six here on the 
right ; so, in course, I naturally thought ours, which is number 
five, must be between — don't you see, Mrs. T." 

The worthy old man then proceeded again to reconnoitre 
number six — then number four — but still there was nothing but 
wall ; in fact, there was no number five. The poor old people 
thought themselves suddenly demented, or, to tell the truth, began 
to believe that they were excessively drunk, indeed — ^a belief which 
induced them to bear all the evils and inconveniences of their 
situation rather than alarm their neighbours ; and there they stood 
pottering about, poor old Timmins, with his key in his hand, 
pjoking against the wall, hunting still for a keyhole. At length, 
since necessity has no law, they resolved to caU for assistance — a 
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call which was promptly obeyed, and their neighbours rallied round 
them with lights and lanterns to ascertain the real cause of their 
discomfiture; when, lo and behold! it appeared that after dusk 
the frame of the door had been removed, ana the doorway had been 
regularly, newly, and completely built up with brickwork, at (as 
it appeared) the expense of my Mend Stephen, who, as soon as the 
real truth was discovered, shouted from his window, where he was 
attended by two or three friends to see the result — " What — here's 
a joke ! — eh, isn't that fun ? " 

For this frolic Master Stephen was made to pay pretty hand- 
somely ; and if his uncle had not been a person of some conside- 
ration in Buckinghamshire, it would have gone very hard with 
him. Yet, no sooner was he weU out of this scrape, before he 
contrived to play a trick upon an old lady of the highest respect- 
ability, who was returning in a sedan-chair from a tea and toast 
party, in Henley, on a tremendously wet night, when he managed 
to deluge her completely by officiating as one of the chairmen, 
well-disguised, and throwing open the top of the vehical imme- 
diately under a leaden gutter, which was pouring forth most 
copious streams of the fEdling element. In this position he left 
her, taking to his heels as hard as he could, while his " partner," 
the other chairman, not being able to lift his load singly, ran after 
him to catch him, and the fair dowager, equally incompetent to 
shut herself in, was drenched through and tlu:ough before any aid 
could be procured. 

Well, for ten years I had known Satterthwaite, and I honestly 
confess I lived in perpetual fear of him. As has often been justly 
remarked — ^the mind, the temper, the disposition of man vary so 
greatly with events, the weather, constitutional disposition, and a 
thousand other things, that nothing can be more dangerous — 
perhaps unsafe is a better word — than a practical joker : besides 
which I cannot endure a man who is always happy, always boister- 
ously mirthful, with a sort of self-satisfied gS^ upon his coun- 
tenance, and a cracked trumpet-like voice of self-gratulation, 
perpetually sounding in one's ear. Let a man be happy, let him 
be rich, let him be perfectly independent of the world ; but do 
not let us see a great jolly feUow taking his sides, and chuckling 
at nothing but his own consciousness that nothing can happen to 
affect his own comforts or interests till he dies. Satterthwaite was 
one of these insensible animals — ^nothing could move his tenderness 
or pity. He hved to joke — and joke he did to some purpose, as we 
shall see in the sequel. 

I was just on the point of quitting the house where we had 
been staying, where the scene of the cotton night-cap had been so 
effectively performed, when two or three of us were invited by a 
friend, who, for evident reasons, must be nameless, to have a day's 
shooting at his place, about twelve miles off. I very gladly 
accepted the invitation, although the pleasure I anticipated was in 
no small degree clouded by finding that Satterthwaite was to be of 
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the party. A practical joker, with a gun in his hand, is not the 
ijnost agreeable companion in a battue ; however, I had said I would 
^, and go I did. 

,"f At the moment we arrived at our friend's house; he had just 

^nished a letter, which he sealed and directed, and laid upon the 

ehimney-piece. Satterthwaite, always meddling and curious, read 

the address. ' 

J " So you have been writing to your old friend Mrs. H. 1 " said 

: Stephen. 

'''■ " Yes," replied G., " I have been long enough cicquainted in 

that family to make free, and have written to say that, as we shall 

be near her house at the end of our day's shooting, I venture to 

I Mcpect her to give us some dinner. As we shall be fiteen in party, 

f ■ [ thought it was as well to let her know of our intentions, or eke 

»v. 8^e might come off with short commons." 

r , G. rang the beQ for his servant, and despatched the letter. 
,^ Satterthwaite, unperceived, followed the man out of the room — at 
./ ieast unperceived I can scarcely say, for I saw him go out, but 
^ ■(;hought nothing of it. While we were out shooting, Satter- 
*i thwaite and I got together on one side of a cover, while the rest 
>. of the party were beating the other. 

K u -yy-g g^ii jj^ye g^jj^g f^ to-night," said Stephen, with one of 

^ his senseless chuckles, " such fun I " 

" What's in the wind now ? " said I. 

" I gave G.'s man a sovereign not to take the letter you saw 
aim send to our fair friend," said he. 

" That was rather incautious," replied I, " for the chances are 
,.^ we shall get no dinner." 

"Never mind — anything for a joke," replied Stephen. "I 
have told the fellow to carry it to the fair lady's husband — ^he is 
a.t this moment nailed to the bench in the town-hall as chairman 
of the quarter sessions ; and the idea that fifteen hungry sports- 
men are to be fed and feted at his house in the evening will drive 
bim half-mad ; he is as stingy as old Elwes himself, and the very 
J . notion of our attack upon his cellar and farm-yard will throw him 
into such a rage, that the chances are, he will hurry over his 
business, confound the guilty with the innocent, and play the very 
deuce in his court, in order to get home in time to stop the plunder." 
" This," said I, " does not seem a very amiable proceeding." 
" Capital joke, rely upon it," said he ; " it tells two ways ; 
. for when the company do arrive at his house, his lady will have 
nothing ready to give them, and then they will be starved after 
the day's work." 

" Yes," said I ; " but considering that I, and not only I, 
but you, yourself, are to be victimised with the rest, it does not 
Strike me to be so comical as you seem to imagine." 

" Mum," said Satterthwaite ; " not quite so silly as that. 
^lYou see that boy beating, with a bag at his back ; in that bag is 
rjoue of our friend G.'s cold roast fowls, one of his b^t loaves, and a 
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"bottle of his best claret, abstracted and packed by my man for the 
purpose. As soon as you feel yourself Hungry, down we pop our- 
selves on a sunny bank, under a convenient hedge, and divide the 
spoils." 

"No," said I; "1 must beg to decline the advantage; I 
shall instantly go to G., and tell him the trick you have played." 

" Psha,^' said Satterthwaite; " you never will enter into a joke." 

There was something so truly unfeeling, and, I must add, so 
excessively ungentlemanSke in the proceeding, that I walked away 
from him, and inquired of the first of our companions whom I met, 
where he thought I could find G. He told me that he had walked 
off in the direction of the house in question, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which we were then approaching. 

As this was the case, I determined on talking the same course, 
so that if I missed him, I might myself call at the house, and let 
the lady into the plot formed against us. At a turn of the road I 
caught sight of G. walking rapidly forward. I increased my 
speSi, to overtake him, and succemed in reaching the gate of the 
courtyard at the same moment. He turned not, spoke not ; but 
the moment he entered the gate, he shut it firmly after him, and 
locked it, without speaking one syllable to me. In an instant I 
heard a pistol fired, and a voice exclaim, " I have missed you — 
go on." 

I ran towards a side gate which opened into the yard, but which 
was also locked — ^it was of open iron work, and there I saw the horrid 
sight ; the lady *s husband still holding a pistol in each hand, advanced 
upon G., and in a voice I shall never forget, exclaimed, the big tears 
rolling down his cheeks, and his whole frame convulsed with agony — 

" You love her — yes — and she returns your love — ^take this — 
defend yourself! " saying which, he offered one of his pistols to his 
opponent. 

The letter which Mr. Sattorthwaite had despatehed to the hus- 
band betrayed a fatal secret which, till then, had remained unsus- 
pected. Mad with revenge and desperation, he rushed firom the 
seat of justice, and before he decided upon the injuries done to 
society, sped homewards to reveng:e his own. 

In vain I cried for help ; in vain called on both their names, at 
the moment when they stood facing each other. A window of the 
house was thrown up, and I beheld the cause of all their rage in a 
state of distraction. 

" Eleanor," cried G., " go— go— leave the window ; do not be 
a witness of this dreadful scene." 

" Let her stay," replied the husband ; " she is locked into her 
room ; there is no fear of her separating us." 

" Kill me — ^kill me I " cried the wretohed woman ; " It is I 
alone who ought to die." 

I mingled my cries with hers ; I endeavoured to scale the wall ; 
the once dear firiends had taken their stand — ^their pistols were 
raised, when, driven to distraction by her despair, the unhappy 
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Eleanor sprang firom the window, and fell at tte feet of lier hus- 
band — ^the fall had so deeply injured her, that she could make no 
eflfort to stay their hands. At this moment I had reached the 
summit of the wall, when I saw Satterthwaite and some others of 
our companions approaching. 

" What a noise you are making ! " cried he ; " you cry out as if 
the house was burning ; why, the people half a mile off will hear you." 

" Fire, sir ! " said the infiiriated husband ; " do not add 
cowardice to crime." 

The word given was but too promptly and too well obeyed. The 
injured husband received the bullet from his friend's pistol in his 
breast, and fell dead at the side of his wife. 

I leaped from the wall, and seizing Satterthwaite by the throat, 
tlirust him against the iron gate, and holding him fast, exclaimed— 

" See, wretch, behold the result of your last performance ! " 

G., the miserable survivor, fled to America ; and the wretched 
wife died from poison the day after the dueL 

So much for Practical Joking I 



DITTOK 

When sultry suns and dusty streets 

Proclaim town's mnter season, 
And rural scenes and cool retreats 

Sound something like high treason— 
I steal away to shades serene, 

Which yet no bard has hit on. 
And change the bustling heartless sceud 

For quietude and Ditton. 

Here Lawyers, safe from legal toils, 

And Peers, released from duty, 
Ei\|oy at once kind Nature's smiles, 

And eke the smiles of beauty ; 
Beauty with talent brightly graced, 

Whose name must not be written, 
The idol of the fane, is placed 

Witliin the groves of Ditton. 

Let lofty mansions great men keefH* 

/ have no wish to rob 'em — 
I want not Claremont, Esher's steep, 

Nor Squire Combe's at Cobham. 
Sir Hobhouse has a mansion rare, 

A large red house, at Whitton ; 
But Cam with Thames I can't compare^ 

Nor Whitton class with Ditton. 

' rd rather live, like General Moore, 
In one of those pavilions 
Which stand upon the other shore, 

Than be the King of millions ; *" 

For though no subjects might arise 
To exercise my wit on, 
■■■ From mom till night, I'd feast my eyea, 

By gazhig at dear Ditton.* 

The mighty Queen whom Cydnus bore, 

In gold and purple floated ; 
But liappier I, when near this shore. 

Although more humbly boated. 

* Since these lines were written, this distinguished officer and excellent man hit 
departed this life. 
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Give me a punt, a rod, a line, 

A snug arm-chair to sit on, 
Some well iced-punch, and weather fine^ 

And let me fish at Ditton. 

The " Swan," snug inn, good fare affordt 

As table e'er was put on ; 
And worthy quite of grander boards 

Its poultry, fish, and mutton: 
And while sound wine mine host supplleSt 

With beer of Meux or Tritton— 
Mine hostess, with her bright blue eyes, 

Invites a stay at Ditton. 

Here in a placid waking dream, 

I'm free from worldly troubles, 
Calm as the rippling silver stream 

That in the sunshine bubbles ; 
And when sweet Eden's blissful bowers 

Some abler bard has writ on, 
Despau*ing to transcend his powers, 

I'll Ditto say for Dirrou I 



THE PLANTER'S BIRTHDAY. 

The following narrative, in its leading facts, I believe to be trae. I 
am not so certain that it has never been given to the public, although 
I have never seen it in print. 

One of the most respectable, as well as opulent planters in a 
French West India colony (no matter which), was Monsieur 
Philogene Dupres ; he was benevolent and humane, and together 
with his wife, constantly endeavouring to improve the condition of 
his slaves, at a period long antecedent to that in which our ^^ black 
brethren" became the objects of a more exalted and extended 
philanthropy. Dupres, in opposition to the remonstrances of his 
neighbours, who objected to the indulgence which he allowed his 
negroes, admitted, as indeed he could not well deny, that they 
differed from their masters, inasmuch as the one was bla<;k, and the 
other white ; but applying the principle, that " a good horse cannot 
be of a bad colour," he maintained with a zeal and enthusiasm, 
which would have done credit to the Abbe Raynal himself, that 
they possessed every quality of mind and understanding in common 
with the whites, and that nothing was necessary to the full de- 
velopment of their intellect but care and education* 

That with all his efforts towards his grand object in this respect, 
he ever attained it, is not upon record; but there can be no 
doubt that when he departed this life his plantation was in the 
best possible order, his stock of negroes the most peaceable, and 
best regulated of any in the colony ; his crops were flourishing, and 
his lands productive. At his death, which was soon succeeded bjr 
that of Ins wife, the estate devolved upon his only son, Louis 
Dupres, whose aim in the outset of his career appeared to be to 
tread in the steps of his lamented sire, and maintain the principles 
and system upon which he had so successfully conducted the estate. 

But Louis Dupres, with all these just intentions, was young, 
and although good-natured in an eminent degree, was not good* 
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tempered ; he was kind and generous^ but not having qnite so 
favourable an opinion of the race of whose good qualities his father 
was so ardent an admirer, he began to find out that, although much 
had been done with his paternal acres by fEur means and sweet 
words, a little more might be done by a more steady perseverance 
in the exaction of labour ; and although he was too happy to ex- 
cite his blacks to that labour by encouragement and rewards, still, 
if he found that his attempts at persuasion were not altogether 
successful, he had recourse to more frequent punishments th^ had 
been inflicted during his father^s lifetime. 

This alteration of discipline made for some time but little 
change in the feelings of the daves ; they knew their master was 
resolved to have the work done — Chappy to reward, with extra com- 
forts or luxuries, the efforts of the industrious ; but, on the other 
hand, equally quick to correct or chasten negligence and idleness. 
The negroes soon found out what they had to expect, and accord- 
ingly applied themselves to work with even greater assiduity than 
they had done in " old massa^s time," weU pleased that his suc- 
cessor did not trouble them quite so much upon the subject of their 
mental improvement as his venerated predecessor, and perfectly 
happy when the day *s work was over, to fmd themselves well housed, 
well fed, and well clothed. 

Amongst these slaves, or rather at the head of them, was one, 
called, after his young master, Louis ; he had been the favourite of 
old Dupres, he was bom upon the estate on the same day with his 
present master, and they became, until they advanced in life, up to 
the period when the difference of rank and station necessarily parted 
them, associates and playfellows. Yoimg master Louis, and pic- 
caninny Louis, were always to be seen diverting themselves in all 
sorts of games and frolics, under the fostering care of Monsieur and 
Madame Dupres, while the black Louisas mother acted as nurse to 
both — the attachment was mutual, the boys were never happy 
apart, and the kind-hearted planter used to instance the engaging 
manners and graceful playfulness of the young slave as striking 
proofs of the justice of his theory, that nothing but enlighten- 
ment and an association with whites was wanting, to equalise their 
claims upon the regard and respect of the world. 

Louis, then, and his young master, grew up together, till at 
eight years of age the young master was sent to France for educa- 
tion, and his companion Louis became merely the young slave. 
But during the previous course of his life, being infinitely quicker 
than the generahty of his race, he had availed himself of the advan- 
tages derivable from the initiatory lessons which were given to the 
heir-apparent ; and when he joined his brethren in the field, the 
black boys of his own age used to listen to his " reading his book ^ 
with wonder and surprise. 

It cannot be denied that the intercourse which had been per- 
mitted to Louis with young master had interested both old master 
and old mistress in his progresB through life, and accordingly as he 
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grew up he was always put forward, and excited to industry by 
the promise of future promotion, with the prospective view of being 
head man on the estate. Emancipating him never entered M. 
Dupres' head ; he would have considered such a course as the most 
injurious he could pursue — as depriving him of a home, of food, 
and of clothing, so long as his health and strength remained, and 
of an asylum in which he might pass the closing years of his hfe in 
peace and security. Mr. Dupres, in his most romantic flights as to 
the civilisation of his blacks, never went the length of eman- 
cipation. 

After an absence of nine years, during which he had completed 
the education which he considered adequate to his intellectual 
wants. Monsieur Louis Dupres returned to his home. His surprise 
at seeing the change which, during his absence, time had wrought 
in the personal appearance of his parents, was exceedingly strong, 
but even that was less than that which affected him at the sight of 
his sable namesake. The httle playful urchin, fancifully dressed 
up to make bim look like the associate of " Buckra man," roll- 
ing and tumbhng about, and playing all the antics of a monkey, 
had grown into a fine, manly youth, a head and shoulders taller 
than his young master. Their interview was most embarrassing. 
The white Louis as a child had loved the black child Louis ; in 
those days he had been all the world to him, and he parted from 
him with tears in his eyes. But he had been enlightened in France 
— ^he had been made fully aware of his importance as a West Lidia 
proprietor, the value of whose property was proportionably in- 
creased by the number of his slaves, of whom this Louis was one, 
who were catalogued, described, and spoken of in conversation, as 
if they were no more than the brute beasts which formed the rest 
of the " stock " amongst which they were classed. 

Before he saw Louis, on his return, all his recollections were of 
a little playfellow, in whom, until this knowledge of the world had 
brought him to a sense of his own position, and of the wide dif- 
ference which existed between them, he knew only an equal. But 
when they met, and the affectionate slave, grown into manhood, 
addressed his " massa," Louis Dupres started back. Nature, how- 
ever, for the moment, overcame pride and prejudice, and the young 
Frenchman shook his former companion heartily by the hand, to 
the infinite amazement of a lady and gentleman whose estate ad- 
joined that of Dupres', and who were perfectly scandalised at such 
an outrageous breach of decorum. The expressions of their coun- 
tenances betrayed their emotions, and young Dupres, although 
unable to repress his feeling at the surprise of first seeing Louis, 
felt himself blush at the solecism he had conmiitted. 

Louis saw the sudden change in his master's look, and fixed his 
eyes on his features steadily for a few moments. M. Dupres turned 
to the lady to say something comphmentary to her bonnet, and 
Louis, shaking his head sorrowfully, went his way to his work. 

We have already told the rander the sort of master young 
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Dupres made when at length he came into possession, which he did 
when he and the black Louis were twenty-seven years of age. 
Louis, however, was first and foremost amongst the best men on 
the property, and on the anniversary of his master^s birth, and of 
his own, was always called forward and given an extra gla^ of 
rum, and made the bearer of any largesse to his brethren, and their 
wives and piccaninnies. 

Perhaps, if it be admitted by naturalists that the higher pas- 
sions and feelings of humanity may inhabit the negro breast, no 
human being could be more devotedly attached to another than 
Louis was to his master. His instinct — ^if it were not sense- 
taught him, very soon after Dupres^ return, to understand the dif- 
ference of their station, and to regulate his affection for him 
accordingly. But he loved him — ^watched his looks — ^basked in his 
smiles, and trembled at his frowns ; which, however, un&equentlT 
lowered over his brow. 

During the nine years which succeeded the return of young 
Dupres from France, he made several voyages backwards and for- 
wards, to and from Europe, in order to increase his connections, 
and enUghten his mind. At the end of that period the death of his 
father placed him in possession of the estate, and he settled down 
as a regularly established planter, resolved to put every means 
within reach in requisition to accelerate the process of money-mak- 
ing, so that he might, whUe yet in the prime of life, be enabled to 
retire from business, dispose of his plantation, and retiring to 
Paris, set up as a man of fortune, and u possible, of fashion. 

It may readily be imagined that with this desire and disposition, 
the whip became gradually more in use on Bellevue property than 
it had been in other days, and that the punishments were more fre- 
quent than heretofore ; in fact, Dupres grew by degrees to be a 
severe master, always doubting that his sorfe exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and most particidarly anathematising them if, in his 
hearing, the elder ones ventured to express a grateful recollection 
of what they called " the good old times of poor old massa." The 
effect produced upon these seniors by this alteration of system was 
anything but beneficial ; and seldom did a week pass without the 
report of two or three runaways, who, after a few days, were either 
caught, or, tired of starvation, returned to the certainty of a flog- 
ging, and perhaps the discipline of the block. 

•One evening Dupres was returning on foot from a visit to a 
neighbouring plantation, when he heard footsteps following him ; he 
stopped — so did his pursuers — it wa^ quite dark — all was as silent 
as the grave — the next moment he heard the sound of some one 
running towards him, from a different quarter. 

" Who's there ? '' said Dupres. 

The answer was a shot from a musket. Dupres stood unharmed 
— but a heavy fall and a deep groan announced that somebody was 
wounded. 

*' Is massa safe ?^' cried or rather sobbed the man who had faUen. 
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" I am safe,'' said Dupres ; " what does it mean ? " 

" Massa safe," replied the same voice, " me die happy." 

The noise of the shot instantly brought one or two of the guard- 
ians to the spot with lanterns — a gleam of light sufficed to ^ow 
Dupres the &ithful playmatQ of his early youth on the ground, 
bleeding profusely. Dupres and one of the guardians raised him 
up — ^he was scarcely sensible, but he pressed his master's hand to 
his heart and kissed it fervently, while tears rather of joy for his 
deliverance than of pain for his own suffering fell from his eyes. 

" What is all this ? " again asked Dupres, who could not imagine 
it possible that anybody could entertain sufficient ill-will towards 
him as to attempt his life. Such, however, was the case; two slaves 
who had marooned some days before, had been seen by Louis lurking 
about the plantation. He thought, as was not unfrequently the 
case, that ^ey were two of Dupres' blacks ; that they had repented, 
and were trying to sneak back to their huts under cover of the 
darkness, intending to get him, Louis, or some other, influential 
comrade, to plead their cause with the master; but this not having 
occurred, Louis did not relax in his observation of the strangers, 
and finding them still loitering on the path by which his master was 
to return from his social sangaree and ^^ conversation talk," resolved 
to keep near in case of need, although not choosing to accost them. 
Elis suspicions were eventually realised, and at the moment Dupres 
stopped, Louis, who was within a few yards of the path, distinctly 
hesird the well-known " click," produced by the cocking of a gun, 
Emd satisfied as to what was to follow, rushed forward just in time 
to strike down the weapon levelled at his master's head, and to 
receive the charge in his own leg. 

" Who was the villain who fired the shot?" said Dupres. 

" Ah, me don't know, massa, me don't know," said Louis : " he 
do me no harm. Me shaJl be well two three day, and massa him 
safe and well now." 

^^ Lift him up gently," said Dupres to the bystanders, who had 
by that time increased in number ; " carry him home. I will go 
call up M. Duplaye, the surgeon, and we will have him looked to 
directly. Remember," added he, "I owe my life to him — ^I shall not 
forget it." 

All this tune Louis, wholly regardless of the pain he was sufier- 
ing, was clasping his hands as if in prayer, thanking Heaven that 
he had been the means of preserving his master. 

This incident produced a marked change in the conduct of 
Dupres. The mamfestation of a hostile feeling towards him on the 
part of his slaves — ^for that the shot was fired by some of his own 
people he had no doubt, although Louis, even if he had identified 
them, kept his counsel upon that point, satisfied with having pre- 
served his master, and not daring to be the criminator of even Ids 
guilty comrades — induced Dupres to reflect upon the course he was 
pursuing ; and instead of attributing the hostility of the culprits, for ^ 

whose detection he made every seasonable prepara:lioii, to the kn*' j/M 
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creased aeyerity of his discipline, he wroueht himself up into the 
belief that these serious symptoms of revdt against authority had 
their oricin in the laxness of tne system observed upon his pr(^erty. 
He recoUected tiiat the largest sugar-plantation on the plam at 
St. Domingo was that of M. Gallifet, situated about eight miles 
from town. ^^ The negroes belonging to which/^ says Mr. Edwards, 
in his history, " had l^en always treated with such kindness and 
liberality, and jpossessed so many advantages, Hiat it became a pro- 
verbial expression amongst the lower white people in speaking of 
any man^s good fortime to say, *• il est heureux comme un negre de 
Oalli/eV ^* M. Odeluc, the attorney or agent for this plantation, 
was a member of the general assembly, and being fiilly persoaded 
that the negroes belonging to it would remain firm to tbeir obe- 
dience, at uie outbretuL of the insurrection, determined to repair 
thither to encourage them in opposing the insurgents ; to which 
end he desired the assistance of a few soldiers from the town-guard, 
who were ordered to his support 

^He proceeded accordingly, but on approaching the estate, to 
his gridT and surprise, he found all the negroes in arms on the side 
of the rebels, ana, horrid to tell, their standard was the body of a 
white infant which they had recently empaled upon a stake, M. Od^nc 
had advanced too &r to retreat undiscovered, and he and a Mend 
who accompanied him, together with most of the soldiers, were 
killed witlMMit mercy. Two or three only of the patrole escaped by 
flight, and conveyed the dreadful tidings to the inhabitants of the 
town." 

DupreB saw in the attempt made on bis life, a warning for the 
future ; and having read M. Laborious observations upon that re- 
volt of Grallifet's slaves, in St. Domingo, in which he imputes their 
rebellion, not to the wise and indulgent treatment which they met 
with, but to the excessive laxity of thdr discipline, and their extra- 
vagant wealth, became rather doubtful of the wisdom of the "sooth- 
ing system " on his own. " The plantaticm,^* says Laborie, " was a 
perpetual scene of feasting and merriment." On which, Lord 
Brougham remarks, " K we should take this as the whole account of 
the &ct, it would be sufficient to aocoimt for the prevalence of li- 
centiousness, riot, and a rebellious spirit amongst Grallifet^s slaves; 
for surely the possession of so much property, perhaps the enjoy- 
ment of so great indulgence, is inconsistent wi& the conditicHi of 
bondage." 

Dupres accordingly resolved to tighten the reins of control, and 
to prove, even if the aasaasins were not discovered, nor of his own 
gangs, that he was not at any rate to be frightened from his pur- 
pose, or forced from the rules he had laid down for the government 
of his property by foul or violent means. 

But something more than this general inducement to an altera- 
tion <xf his policy prayed upon his spirits. He had taken it into 
his head that his preserver, Louis, who had received in his «wn 
peraon the ball intended for his master, was somehow oonneelsd 
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-witli the plot of assassmation. His being on the spot at tlie time, 
a circumstance which arose out of his carefiihiess and watchful 
anxiety, Dupres considered as corroboratiye of his suspicions, the 
entertaining of which, in any degree, would appear marvellous, if 
the reader were not to be made aware of an under-current of events 
which was flowing at the same period. 

Colonial morsdity is not, perhaps, the most rigid in the world ; 
and the master of slaves, whatever may be his course of conduct 
towards the male portion of his subjects, not imfrequently selects 
some of the exceedingly smart, pretty, well-figured slave-girls to 
be about his house. Some one — at least for a time — ^is specially 
chosen " to take care of his things," and to act in some sort in the 
capacity of housekeeper, to whom it is his pleasure — ^for a season — ^to 
be exceedingly kind and humane, sometimes condescending even to 
playful conversation, and always ready to afford her any fittle in- 
dulgence consistent with her position in his establishment. 

It so happened that an olive-cheeked girl, called Adele, had been 
promoted by Dupres from amongst the ^^ herd," for these domestic 
purposes; and Adele was dressed better than any slave on the 
estate ; and Adele could read and write, and even " talk conversa- 
tion," an expression which to some of our readers might not be 
quite intelligible, unless we were to add that the acme of a coloured 
girPs ambition, if elevated from a low station to what she considers 
the enviable distinction of being a white man^s mistress, is to be 
able to sit all day, " talk conversation, and comb dog." 

Adele was, of her class, exceedingly handsome, with fine intel- 
ligent eyes, and a manner much above her station ; indeed, her 
good looks, and inherent gracefulness, were generally considered 
hereditary gifts from her father, who, it was supposed, had before 
her birth formed an attachment to her mother similar, in most of 
its points and features, to that which Dupres unluckily had formed 
for her. 

That M. Dupres should do exactly as he pleased in his own 
habitation and with his own slaves, might be all quite right, and 
certainly it is not our wish or intention to peep or pry into the 
arcana of any gentleman^s establishment, unless we are driven to it 
of a necessity. As for the feeling, whatever its nature or character, 
entertained by M. Dupres for Adele, it never should have be(^ 
noticed here, were it not for the facts that Adele did not reciprocate 
the admiration expressed for her q uaUties by her master, and that 
she was fondly attached to Louis, his former playmate, and recent 
preserver. 

Dupres was conscious of his attachment, but still could not 
conquer the partiality he felt for the girL The cruelty of his 
conduct in endeavouring to alienate her affections from the man 
whose devotion to him and his interests were — or would have been 
to anybody else — ^unquestionable, was so obvious, even to himself, 
that he could not but suspect his humble rival of harbouring in his ^^ 
•breastthefeelingsofajustvengeance so likely toresult from jealousy. i^| 



k. 
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DapreB did his faithial slaye injustice. Conscious and satisfied 
of the truth and goodness of Adele, every mark of favour conferred 
on her by their master afforded him pride and pleasure, aod he 
anxiously looked forward to the "planter's birthday" to ask 
her hand in marriage, satisfied that on that anniversary the 
master would not hesitate to crown his happiness with his con- 
sent. 

While Louis was recovering from the wound which he had 
received, the attentions of Dupres were constant ; but if he found 
that Adele had paid him a visit of kindness, and soothed his suffer- 
ings by her lively talk, his feelings of jealousy overcame his grati- 
tude, and if truth were to be told, his hopes were rather that his 
preserver might die than recover. 

Recover, however, he did, and was openly rewarded for his 
gallantry and affection by the master ; not but that all the slaves upon 
the estate became fully aware of the vast difference in their treat- 
ment after the attempt had been made on his life. Scarcely a day 
now passed in which the discipline of the whip was not admin- 
istered, and that in many instances where the crimes of the sufferers 
were so comparatively trifling, that in former days a slight rebuke 
or a gentle remonstrance would have been the extremest punish- 
ment. Eoiowing the favour in which Louis was, or ought to be 
held by M. Dupres, the other slaves always made their appeals to 
him — ^begged hun to intercede for them, sure that an influence, 
secured as his had been at the risk of his life, would be succes^yiy 
exerted in behalf of any one of them doomed to the lash for a 
trifling fault ; and Louis presuming, or rather relying, upon the 
indulgent consideration of his master, sometimes did plead the cause 
of his brethren whose faults appeared sufficiently venial to justify 
the petition, and had, earher in the progress of the system, not un- 
frequently succeeded. 

But in the newly-excited temper of Dupres' mind these applica- 
tions harassed and incensed him, for it was at this period of our 
little history, that his rage against his preserver had been inflamed 
to its highest pitch, by the artless admi&sion of Adele to her master 
of the mutual affection which existed between her and Louis, and 
of his intention to ask his consent to their union on the approach- 
ing birthday, which besides being a " regular holiday " on the 
estate — at least it had been so for five-and-thirty years, before the 
present master came into possession — ^was always considered a day 
of grace, on which boons were conferred, indulgences granted, 
faults forgiven, and punishments remitted. 

Poor Adele — ^little did she think how important to her, and to 
him she loved, would be this ingenuous confession. Dupres had all 
along &ncied the girl could not, would not, dare not, refuse his 
advances. He knew that Louis was attached to her — he saw them 
always walking and talking together, in leisure hours, and Louis, 
when he found his master kind to her, would seem pleased and 
delighted; but, till her unfortunate declaration of his intentions 
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towards her, he was not satisfied that Adele loved Aim, and that 
their love had been confessed, admitted, and declared. 

" His birthday " — one little month would only elapse before that 
day arrived — ^the day when he was to yield up all hopes of triumph- 
ing over innocence and virtue — when he was to consent to abandon 
what, in his heated imagination, he beUeved to be the object nearest 
his heart, to another. Could he refuse the man who had saved his 
life? But how saved it? Was it not a plot — a scheme — 
whereon to found this very claim ? Could this man, if he valued 
and esteemed him, persist in gaining and securing the affections of 
Adele, to whom he must know from circumstances his master was 
attached? or was he really blind enough to imagine that he was 
loading the girl with favours and presents literally and merely 
because she was a good servant ? 

In the midst of these contending feeling, Dupres formed the 
desperate resolution of getting rid of Louis — ^not as many who 
knew the real character of the mau might suppose, by means such 
as had been adopted against himself; but by degrading him, 
lowering his high spirit, and at the first plausible opportunity sub- 
jecting him to the punishment from which he had so frequently 
endeavoured, even successfully, to save others. He was convinced, 
from all he knew of his character, that this infliction would either 
drive him from the estate, or break his heart ; and he was moreover 
convinced that such a display of his impartiality would have a great 
effect upon the other slaves, who, it must be admitted, were a little 
jealous of Louis; and more than all, it would debase him in the 
eyes of Adele, whose affection for him, after all, might be in some 
degree connected with the position he held amongst his brethren. 

Barbarous as this determination may seem, Dupres was base 
and vile enough to form it, and the opportunity lor putting his 
dreadful resolve into execution presented itself most aptly for his 
purpose on the day but one before the " birthday." 

It had been customary upon this occasion to commence the pre- 
parations for the celebration of the anniversary on the previous 
day : flagstaff were erected on the " brown green " in front of the 
house, a sort of rustic orchestra was built for the piper, the fiddlco*^ 
aud the tambourine-player, and another temporary kind of booth, 
where the supper and rum were distributed, and these were decorated 
with flowers and leaves, and occasionally a mdt de cocagne was 
erected for the display of the agility and powers of climbing, for 
which our black brethren are so famous. 

Doubtful from the recent alteration in the policy of Dupres* 
government of his estate, whether the good old custom was to be 
observed, and not being able to obtain any information from the 
overseer, who had quarrelled with the master six months before, 
and exceedingly apprehensive of making any application at head- 
quarters, the negroes resolved upon sendmg up tneir old negotiator, 
Louis, to inquire the " will and pleasure " of the petty sovereign. 

As this address did not involve the interdicted subject of comr 
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mutation of punishment, the kind-hearted Louis made no scruple t& 
become the spokesman ; but things turned out unluckily. He 
waited till the evening, when work was over, and came into the 
verandah, just at the moment Adele was entering it at the othei 
end. The master was smoking and drinking his sangaree in the 
middle room, and hearing Adders voice, raised himself in his chair 
and saw, what certainly was nothing sinful in an affianced pair, but 
which was gall and wormwood to a jealous rival — Louis taking, not 
stealing, for it was freely given, a kiss frcxnthe lips of the gentle Adele. 

Knowingallhedidof uieir attachment and proposed marriage, this 
sight should not have excited the feelings of the master in the manner 
it did : had he been left alone five minutes, the ebullition would 
in all probability have subsided, but unluckily for himself as well 
as others, the moment Louis saw Dupres, unconscious of having 
done anything unworthy an accepted and acknowledged lover, he 
stepped forwara, and stood b^ore his master prepared to prefer his 
petition. 

He did so, and in a few words explained the object of his viait, 
and the wish of his brethren. 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth, than Dupres, 
dashing down the glass which he held in his hand, with a force 
that shivered it into a thousand pieces, exclaimed — 

" Scoundrel !— slave I — haven't I warned you of thus thrusting 
yourself into my presence with petitions and messages from your 
fellows — why are you sent? beJjause they think I favour you— 
because you, let your feiults be what they may, are never punished 
--get out of my sight — I hate to look at you — ^to-morrow, at day- 
light, you shall be punished — ^yes, sir, punished,'* repeated he, see- 
ing that Louis started back with surprise and horror at the thought. 
" Flogged, that's the word, sir, for your insolence, which is the 
cause of all the insubordination on the estate." 

^^Massa," said Louis, '^pardon, massa, pardon — ^twenty-six 
years me live here — ^me love you — ^me work for you — ^never, never 
have me felt the lash. No, massa, my skin smooth, smooth all 
over, 'xcept where my woimd is, which was meant for massa." 

"Hold your tongue, sir," said Dupres; "I know perfectly 
well how to value that wound ; your skin has been smooth too lone 
— get out of my sight, I say — and mark me, if I don't do what I 
say to-morrow — ^go " 

" What, flog Louis, massa!" said the slave, the tears running 
down his bronzed cheeks. 

" Yes ; flog you, sir," said Dupres, " and take your revenge if 
you like it — go, sir " 

" God help poor Louis," said the slave ; " never did me think to 
see this day." And he went ; — and while his master watched his 
departure, and heard his deep sobs as he passed through the veran- 
dan — he was pleased. Yes ; pleased ! and pleased more than all 
by the assurance that the anxious Adele must also have heard his 
denunciation of her beloved. 
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Tyrants are mostly cowards; and although Dupres, like the 
rest of his countrymen, possessed a full share of animal courage 
when opposed to danger m the field ; and although his course of 
proceeding since the assassin^s weapon had been levelled at his 
breast, gave ample evidence that he was not to be intimidated 
into a chang:e of conduct ; still, when the ardour of his passion 
cooled, and his lip ceased to quiver with the rage which the in- 
trusion of Louis had excited, he felt some compunctious visitations, 
caused by the violence of his manner, and the severity of his lan- 
guage. There might — ^we hope there wasr— something like remorse 
mingling with his other feelings, for having so spoken, and so con- 
ducted himself to the particular individual who had just quitted 
him ; but let the sentiment have sprung whence it might, there is 
no doubt but that he regretted — not deeply, but violently — ^what 
he had so precipitately said and done, tempered as it might and 
should have been by the recollection of past days and long 
bygone circumstances. The main-spring of this repentance was 
selfishness — he fancied that in his passion he had overreached himself, 
that his harshness to Louis, instead of debasing him in the opinion 
of Adele, might give him the increased claims upon her affection, of 
martyrdom for her sake, and that as fear and love are not usually 
considered compatible, the arbitrary power he had threatened to 
exercise, might make her hate him, instead of conducing to a con- 
tempt for her lover. 

And there was more than this to be considered — ^Louis, how- 
ever occasionally envied by his brethren, possessed unquestionable 
influence over them; Dupres thought he had heard the word 
^^ revenge ^^ muttered amidst the sobs which stifled the agonised 
slave's voice as he departed fix)m his presence, upon, which he 
had replied. Dupres cared not, as we have seen, for the ^^ assassin's 
blow,'' he despised clamour, and would oppose to the last an 
interference with what he held to be his right ; but Louis, of his 
class, was a powerful opponent — ^the recollection of M. Gallifet's 
slaves again flitted across his mind, and by the same perverse and 
perverted mode of reasoning which led him to associate his pre- 
server with his intended murderer, he became first apprehensive, 
and in less than half an hour, certain that Louis would incite the 
slaves on the estate to revolt, and that instead of a joyful anni- 
versary as heretofore, " The Planter's Birthday" would be a day of 
blood. 

It had not been long before the period of which we are now 
speaking, that a circumstance had occurred in a neighbouring 
i^nd, which flashed into the memory of Dupres, in l^e midst of 
his reflections and considerations as to the precipitancy and injudi- 
ciousness of his conduct towards Louis. A slave-woman, who 
belonged to proverbially the kindest master in the colony, in con- 
sequence of having been spoken to by him harshly, resolved to have 
her revenge — for a considerable length of time the determination 
rested in her mind, but its execution was delayed only because she J^ 
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oould not decide upon the most efficacious way of putting it into 
practice. 

At lenffth, having considered of every means in her power to do 
the benevment man, who, in one hasty moment, had offended her, 
some serious mischief, she came to the conclusion that nothing, ex- 
cept taking his life, which she feared to do, could ii\jure him so 
much as destro^g his slaves ; and, in pursuance of this scheme of 
revenge, she poisoned two of her own children, over whose existence, 
although the master^s property, she fancied she had a parentis control 

This little anecdote, illustrative of a negroes revenge, certainly 
came to Dupres^ recollection at rather an inauspicious period, and 
growing nervous and anxious, he rose from his seat and paced the 
room ; looked into the verandah, half fearing, half hoping, to see 
Louis still lingering near. But no— he was gone — so was Adde. 
Dupres became more restless ; nay, to do him justice, he began to 
repent of his rashness and violence, even upon better grounds than 
apprehension or self-love ; but to send for Louis, to recall his violent 
language, or revoke his hard decree, would have been degrading to 
a white man, especially one who had received a polished education, 
and proposed to figure in the salons of Paris. 

No! that was impossible; what he would do was this: when 
Adele came as was her wont to inquire about his supper, and what 
he would like and what she should do, he would tell her that he did 
not mean all that he said to Louis — ^that he was vexed at the tune 
— ^that the slaves deserved no indulgence, and that Louis should 
not have permitted himself to be persuaded to come to him, and 
interrupt him in his privacy by such absurd requests — that he did 
not care about the celebration of his birthday — that he had no 
reason to rejoice in having been bom, and that the anniversary 
brought with it no pleasant recollections nor the excitement of any 
hopes of future happiness. 

This he thought would soothe his early playmate — ^this he hoped 
would please Adele ; but then — ^the birthday — ^whether celebrated 
gaily or not, under his sanction, would be cJebrated by the slaves, 
who would as ever heretofore avail th^nselves of the privilege looked 
upon almost as a matter of right, of asking grace and favour, and 
especially in respect to the marriages of any of the young coupleB 
who were attached to each other, and were sufficiently moral to 
desire to be united by the rites of the church before they ^^ paired 
off ; " for much as it may shock the ears of the black-loving philan- 
thropist, true it is that the prejudice is, or at least was in those 
days, not universally strong in favour of any particular ceremony, 
by way of prelude to the establishment of a dave menage. 

Endeavour as he might to avoid and evade the gaieties which 
seemed to him, in his present state of mind, only so many mockeries, 
he could not steer clear of these established rites, and therefore he 
determined not to prohibit, although he resolved not to appear to 
countenance the festivity. 

Adele came as usual to attend her master, to inquire what were 
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his commands ; but the bright eye and the li^ht step were wanting. 
She Iiad been crying, and crept rather than bounded as usual into 
his presence. When he saw her thus, he was at first undecided 
how to act ; whether as he had proposed to himself to humble his 
haughty spirit, and admit to her his regret for the intemperance of 
the language, and the violence of the threat which he had fulmi- 
nated against Louis, and so by soothing her sorrows, perhaps, 
render her less obdurate : but no — ^that hope was past — ^he knew 
that they were affianced — the struggle was but short in his mind, 
his love had turned to hate — ^he loathed her for her constancy and 
affection, and the sight of her thus sad and sorrowing confirmed 
him after a moment^s struggle in the determination to wreak his 
vengeance at all hazards upon Louis in the morning. He dismissed 
her with a sharp answer to her gentle questions, and she stole 
silently from his presence to her bed, to ponder with grief and 
anguish on the approaching events of the morrow. 

The morrow came — ^Dupres visited different parts of the plan- 
tation — spoke on business to the overseer — ^it may be recollected 
they never spoke except on business— complained of a laxity of 
discipline, a boldness of manner and insolence of speech on the 
part of some of the sla/es, which he was determined to check ; and 
having harangued upon various points in a tone of magisterial 
discontent, instanced Louis as one of those who appeared spoiled 
by good usage, and as presuming too much upon an excess of 
favour which had been shown him. 

The overseer, who had grown old in the service, and who re- 
membered the infant days of Louis, his association with the master, 
and who was well aware of his devoted attachment to him, of 
which, as everybody knew, he had so recently given so striking a 
proof, did not venture to argue the point, but contented himself 
with the delivery of a fact. 

" Louis, sir," said he, " is gone." 

" Gone whither? " asked Dupres. 

" That, sir, I cannot tell you," replied the overseer, " he wa« 
not to be found at the morning muster, nor has he made his ap- 
pearance since." 

" He can't have marooned ? " said Dupres. 

" I should think not," was the overseer's reply. 

A thousand thoughts ru^ed into the mind of Dupres. Was he 
really gone ? Was he dead ? 

^' But," added the overseer, ^^ there are five or six others absent 
this morning." 

" Five or six," repeated the master. 

He was convinced that the influence of Louis had been exerted 
to stir up a revolt against him, in consequence of the occurrences 
of the previous evening. All the visions of St. Donungo were 
again conjured up before him, and again he £uicied himself a second 
M. Gallifet. 

" What have they gone for?" 
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" I know of no particular reason for their going," said the over- 
seer, rather drily, and with a somewhat peculiarly marked emphasis 
on the word " particular." 

" They must be pursued," said Dupres, " overtaken, brought 
back, and punished. This must be crusned in the outset." 

" There have been a good many of them who have run off to 
escape flogging," said the overseer, " but you know, sir, they have 
come back again." 

" Ye-*," replied Bupres, " and have escaped their just punish- 
ment through the int^ention of this very Louis who has now 
gone off at me head of a whole gang. This case must be met with 
extreme severity, or discipline will be at an end." 

Now it was tiiat Dupres felt satisfied he might wreak his ven- 
geance upon the unhappy object of his jealousy — a jealous which 
raged with equal fierceness, even though his love of Adele had 
curdled into hate. It was not jealousy of her affection for Louis; 
it was the pure envious jealousy of his success with her that 
actuated Dupres, and he hurried back to his house, in ootler to 
obtain the assistance of the police stationed at the Bureau de 
Marronage, to hunt down his runaways, while too anxious for the 
fulfilment of his revenge to wait patiently the result of the search, 
and too much agitated to remain inactive at a moment of such 
excitement, he hastily quitted the verandah, up and down which 
he had been, for the previous half-hour, pacing, and struck across 
the open plain, towards a small grove of tamarind-trees in which 
it was no imcommon thing for idle slaves to conceal themselves, if 
they could, during the day, contriving, if possible, to steal back un- 
observed to their homes at night ; for generally speaking they are of 

'* A truant dispoidtion, good my lord,^* 

and Dupres resolved upon " hunting" this little tope, as it would 
have been called in the East Indies, in the hope of finding the 
deserters located there : a circumstance which, involving no organ- 
ised design of any serious plot against himself and his property, 
but rather indicating the stolen enjoyment of a day^s idleness, 
would have greatly relieved his mind from the apprehensions which 
tilled it, and which, to say truth, were still strengthened by his 
consciousness of the influence Louis possessed over his slaves, and 
the unlooked-for severity with which he had treated him l^e night 
before. 

Dupres entered the grove — ^traversed it in various directions — 
no deserters were there. He passed through it, and began to 
ascend a gentle acclivity, from the top of which, he could command 
a considerable extent of open ground and might espy some of his 
vagrant ser&, about whose intentions and destinations he was more 
especially, uneasy, as he had ascertained that the absentees were 
some oi tiie best men on the estate, and in no degree addicted to 
vagrancy, for which so many of the slaves have an irrefiistiU« 
passion. 
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Mr. Barclay, in his Practical View of Slavery, says (p. 171), 
" As desertion and the punishment of it have been liie subject of so 
much misrepresentation, and imfair inference, in England, it may 
not be superfluous to add a few remarks while the subject is under 
consideration. In some few cases, no doubt, it may be occasioned 
by improper treatment; but nothing can be more imwarranted 
than to set this down as the general cause ; for the best treatment 
often cannot prevent it. The evil has its foundation in the im- 
provident, indolent, and wandering disposition of many of the 
AMcans, and some few also of the Creoles, which no encouragement 
to industry, no attention or kindness on the j^axt of the master, can 
overcome. 

" I," says Mr. Barclay (who resided twenty-one years in 
Jamaica), " have myself the misfortune to own two AMcans of this 
description, and cannot better illustrate my assertion than by 
describing them. They will do nothing whatever for themselves, 
and prefer an idle wandering life to any possible domestic com- 
forts. Land in full cultivation has been frequently given them for 
their support, and as long as it continued to yidd plantains and 
edoes they gathered them ; but, although allowed the same time as 
other people, they would never take a hoe in their hands, to clear 
it, and of course it was overrun with weeds. This not availing, 
desertion continuing, and their master being frequently called upon 
to pay for the thefts and depredations they had committed on ouier 
negroes, a weekly allowance of provisions was given them (in addi- 
tion to their land, and their regular days), that they might not be 
driven by hunger to commit theft, or desi^. Yet all mis has not 
reclaimed them ; they will sometimes name and take their weekly 
allowance on Monday morning, but instead of going to work, start 
off to the woods, and will not be seen again for a month. Instead 
of giving them, like the others, their annual allowance of clotibes 
at once, they are supplied as they stand in need : and they have 
been known to sell a new jacket tor a quarter-dollar, that had cost 
their master four dollars. If a second shirt is given them it is 
readily bartered for a bottle of rum, and washing is entirely out of 
the question." 

Of such as these M. Du|»res was blest with his &ir proportion, 
increased, as has been already observed, since his assumption of the 
government, and if it had been half-a-dozen of this class who had 
disappeared, he would have been prepared for the event, and not 
altogether solicitous as to their eventual return ; but that was not 
the case. 

As he was slowly ascending the hill, pondering these things, 
and in, perhaps, the worst possible humour man ever enjoyed — as 
the phrase goes — ^he approached a small tuft of stunted foliage, 
which, as he neared it, was somewhat rudely and suddenly shaken 
— ^he stopped short. 

" Who's there?" cried he. 

No answer was given — bat as he advanced three 8tep» nearer 
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the bush, a black man sprang from his hiding-place and bottndBl! 
away before him — ^it was Louis himself— Bupres called to him to stop 
— ^Louis, instigated by some undeiinable feddng, still ran. Dtqro 
followed him at the top of his speed, but he would not haye cm^ 
liim had not the foot of the slave tripped over a stone, which broo^ I 
him to the ground. Dupres was up with him in a moment. 

*^ Rascal I" said Dupres, "ungrateful rascal! — ^how dare yoa 
fly from me ? rebel, traitor, runaway that you are." 

" No, massa — ^no," said Louis ; " me no traitor, no rebel, no!" 

" It*8 false, scoundrel I " cried Dupres, in a frenzy of rage; 
" you have carried off my slaves — ^you are in a conspiracy, a league 
against me, with the miscreants whom you have so often b^ged off 
before." 

'* No, maasa, no," said Louis. 

" Do I lie, sirrah ?" exclaimed the planter, striking liim in the 
face. The Wow (so wholly unexpected) brought Louis to the earth; 
but he was on his feet in an instant again, and again Ins master 
struck him. The blow was returned, and Dupres measured his 
length in the dust. He attempted to rise, but Louis, throwing 
himself upon him, placed one of his knees on his chest, so as to pre- 
vent his moving. 

" It's all too late now, massa, the blow has been struck. Hear 
me, massa ; hear me — ^me have loved you dearly, massa, dearly, like 
my broder ; me work for you ; me do all me can for you ; me save 
your life, massa ; but no good, no ; massa bid me go ; massa say 
me should be flog. Six-and-twenty years have I lived — ^no lash 
ever touch me ; but no, him too late now, all is over." 

^^ Let me get up," said Dupres, vainly struggling with his power- 
ful opponent. 

"No, massa, not yet, massa," said Louis, drawing fr*om his 
pocket a sharp-pointed two-edged knife. 

Dupres struggled again, but in vain. 

"Louis," said he, "forgive me, forgive me; I have been wrong." 

" No, massa, no," said Louis, " me forgive you, massa, but you 
will never forgive me. Oh, massa, massa, you do not know my 
heart I Poor Adele, massa, poor, poor Adele I" 

" She shall be yours," said Dupres, 

" Look, massa, me no runaway ; me could not bear to be flog, 
least of all by your order, massa ; me hide away to-day, to-morrow 
your birthday, and mine, massa ; me thought you would forgive 
me then, then me shotQd have come back and beg pardon ; but no! 
no! him too late; me have struck my massa: massa hates poor 
Louis ! No, no ! him past now." 

Saying which, the faithful Louis, raising his right hand above 
his head, struck the glittering blade, which it grasped, with all his 
force, into his heart, and instantly feU dead upon his master's bosom. 

Let not the reader ask what befel Adele — ^let him be satisfied by 
knowing that that year's celebration of the " Planter's Birth- 
DAT " is remembered in the island to this hour. 
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